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HOSE husky, safe- 
on-skiddy-pavements, 
longest -wearing Vacuum 
Cup Cord and Fabric Tires 
you see on so many autos 
are now 


Scaled down to 
a size to fit 
your bicycle! 


HIGH-GRADE wheel and 
the wonderful sport and 
fun you get from riding a 
bicycle are made even. more 
enjoyable when you know the 
Vacuum Cup Autobilt Bicycle 
Tires with which your mount 
is equipped are. practically 
puncture-proof, stonebruise- 
proof, and trouble-proof. 


je Obes resilient, lightning- 

swift, and snappy looking. 
White sidewalls on al/ of them, 
the Cord type having a jet 
black tread, the Fabric type 
tread being red. 


OU will find the 1920 
line of Autobilt Bicycle 
Tires complete in every- 
thing—tread design, 
quality, and prices that you 
fee] justified in paying for 
the high quality you get. 
Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. All built in 
one universal size to fit 
either a 28"x 134", 28"x 
134", or 28" x 154” rim. 
Also Juvenile sizes. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa. 
Direct Factory Branches and Service 
Agencies Throughout the 
United States and Canada 


Export Department, Woolworth Building, 
New York City 


Pennsylvania 


ACUUM CU 


AUTOBILT 
BICYCLE TIRES 
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A. LANGHAM-HIGH CLOTHES ‘eusces 
:* ! | YOUNG MEN 
} i 
4 od ; EYON Dall question, Langham-High Clothes Slip into a Langham-High for Spring, and you s 
J have won leading popularity among younger will immediately become conscious that these 4 
' young men of fifteen to twenty. They could not clothes were made for you and you only. And after 
bi ‘ do less for they are specially designed for young you have worn them you will realize that they are * 
men of this age. These garments are alive with good clothes. Worthy quality and wanted style ¥ 
j i the spirit and tilt of high school days. have both been built into them. : 
- i A color poster will be sent to you upon request 
LEOPOLD, Chicago 6 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET Fig 


Also makers of Langham Clothes for young men 
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W. B. Wilde and Paul North, Jr. 


HOW TO BE A GOOD SHOT 


WHEN VACATION COMES 


.O YOU want:to be a crack shot 
when you reach camp this sum- 
mer? Want to be one of the first 

boys trusted with a gun, because you know 
how to handle one properly? 


Last year two boys who wanted to were 
Paul North, Jr., of Lakewood, Ohio, and 
W. B. Wilde, of Washington, D. C. And 


they succeeded. 


When target practice was started at the 
boys’ summer camp called Camp Terra 
Alta, in Virginia, last summer, under direc- 
tion of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, 
these two boys were the first to win Marks- 
man medals and diplomas. 


Their parents knew that every boy should 
become a safe and accurate marksman, just 
as he should learn to swim. Both had 
learned something about shooting. Not 
much, but enough to give them a start. 


The instructor was glad to find two such 
boys there. And because he wanted to show 
the other boys that they too could become 
good shots and win medals and diplomas, 
he took these two and made Marksmen out 
of them in short order. 


Tell your father and mother you want to 
take up target practice. There is not a 
cleaner or more manly recreation. It will 
train and educate you while refreshing you 


after school or work. 


Target practice is conducted by a grown- 
up instructor. He will coach you and tell 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 


you all the fine points, the mastery of which 
makes a rifleman. 


Your rifle can be chosen to suit your 
pocket—there are Winchesters at all prices. 
And they all shoot with the same fine ac- 
curacy. They are all bored alike and have 
the same quality of steel in the barrel. - 


The same way with the cartridges. The 
Winchester .22 Shorts you buy are exactly 
the same as are regularly used by grown-up 
expert small-bore marksmen all over the 
world. They shoot best in a Winchester 
Rifle, being especially made for it, and it 
for them. 


Don’t put it off—vacation time is coming 
soon. Get going today. Go to the nearest 
store that sells Winchester World Standard 
Guns and Ammunition. Buy a rifle if you 
need one, and some cartridges. Get a rule 
book and some targets, and then—off to 
the range and start after a medal! 

If not able to obtain full information 
about target shooting from the store keeper 
where you go for a rifle and ammunition, 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


National Headquarters, Winchester Junior Rifle ae 
275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A 


I would like to become a member of the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps. Please send me a membérship certificate and 
other information, and tell me how to organize a Local Unit 
of the W. J. R. C. 


“. HAVEN, CONN,, U.S.A. 
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Regarding2 Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 
they expire, and if you find a re- 
mittance blank in your copy of the 

magazine, it indicates that your sub- 
scription expires with that number. Sub- 
scribers will please be prompt in sending 
in renewal remittance so that the next 
copy of the magazine will not be missed. 
Please sign your name exac as it ap- 
pears on your present address label. If 
you have changed your address, please 
give the old address and the new one as 
well, so that we will have no trouble in 
locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a Tenewal 
subscription has already been sent us or 
is in the house, but as we have to print 
the magazine and pack it in mail bags 
some time before mailing, your renewal 
may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. 

If you find a remittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you.should renew at once _ 
in order that you may get a copy of the 
June issue. Mail to Detroit office, : 


Griffith Ogden Ellis, President. 
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Resource 


E HAVE a lot of admiration for the fel- 

low who is resourceful, not only in busi- 
ness but in his recreations. Lots of fellows 
grumble all winter because they can’t play base- 
ball, but the resourceful. learn to ski and to 
skate and get the best out of the ice and snow. 
Some complain of a rainy day—but others find 
a good book, or go down in the basement and 
have a bully time making something with saw 
and hammer and chisel. Why, the resource- 
ful boy can get real value out of having red 
hair. He can go deer hunting without a hat. 


Squabbling 


OU KNOW fellows who are always 

squabbling. Maybe it is two brothers 
who are always snarling at each other, or may- 
be there is one fellow who always has some- 
thing disagreeable to say, and gets everybody 
hot. Makes everybody uncomfortable, doesn’t 
it? Nobody likes to be around when a couple 
of people are quarreling and picking at each 
other. Well, if you don’t like to be around 
when somebody else is squabbling, did it ever 
occur to you that nobody wants to be around 
when your temper is mussed up? 


Taking Advantage 


HE MOST UNPOPULAR man we know 

is one who always takes advantage. He’s 
a good athlete; he always keeps himself in 
perfect condition, and he can play as well as 
anybody needs to at anything he tackles. But 
he always takes advantage of some nasty little 
technicality, or does some unsportsmanlike 
thing just to win. If that man could have 
heard himself talked about the other night by a party 
of his neighbors, we imagine he would turn over a 
new leaf. He had a chance to be very popular in 
his community. Now he is never mentioned without 
a shrug of the shoulders. This is true. .We could 
put a photograph of the man right here, but we 
won't be quite that disagreeable. 


First Impressions 


NY DAY you may meet the man who can give 
you a job that will start you on your way to 
success. He can, but will he? That depends a lot 
on you, and the impression you make on him. If his 
first impression is of a neat, clean, decently dressed 
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If his first impression is of a sloppy necktie and un- 
blacked shoes and a loud voice and impertinence, 
why, some other fellow will get the job. 


About Betting 


T SEEMS as if a great many folks nowadays can’t 

play any game from tiddledywinks to golf without 
betting on it. We won’t speak about the real right 
and wrong of betting because you are as able to 
make up your minds about that-as we, but we want 
to speak about the good taste and, the good manners 
of it. We play golf a good deal, and pocket billiards, 
and tennis. We know heaps of fellows who play 
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boy with good manners, that job is as good as yours. © 


Friendly Talks With The 


— 
PH 


those games just for the fun they get out of them, 
and we know heaps of other fellows who don’t want 
to play at all unless there is a bet on the result. 
Their attitude forces a good many to bet or to quit 
playing. »A good many can’t afford to bet because 
they can’t afford to lose, and it is bad manners to put 
them in a position where they have to make excuses, 
or to bet when their judgment is against it. Our 
idea is that a game that isn’t worth playing without 
a bet isn’t worth playing at all. 


Pleasure 


E HAVE HEARD boys make fun of men or 
boys who were interested in fine paintings or 
sculpture or music or books. They say ‘it is put on, 
and done for affect, and is sissy anyhow. That’s 
where they fool themselves. You all get fun out of 


_ baseball, and the better you understand the fine points 


of the game, the more you enjoy it. We don’t be- 
lieve there are many of you who can stand on top 
of a hill and look at a beautiful piece of country 
without enjoying it. Now then, beautiful pictures 
and fine music and good books and splendid statues 
can give you greater pleasure than baseball, because 
it is a pleasure your mind, and your eyes, and your 
heart and the very best part of you can respond to. 
No boy is well balanced unless he knows how to en- 
joy the finest things life affords. 


° 


J. Cotner, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer. 


Price of 
The American Boy 


T is published once a month and the 

subscription price is $2 a year, Post- 

age free in the United States, Alas- 
ka, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Sin- 
gle copies: 20 centseach. For Canadian 
subscriptions add 25 cents a year, and 
for foreign subscriptions add 60 cents a 
year and pay by draft on a bank in the 
U. S., payable in U. S: funds. 

Subscribers should use postal or ex- 
press money orders or bank checks in 
remitting. 

Send all subscription orders to our 
office at Detroit, Michigan. 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to Detroit.) 


New York: 286 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago: Room 1418 Lytton Building. 


Editor 


He Is Doing His Best 


E NEVER liked that sentence. It 1s 

weak-spined and knock-kneed. What is 
the use of doing your best if your best isn’t 
good enough? There’s just one thing to have 
said about you, and that is, “He’s doing his 
job.” Not just “doing his best. A man with- 
out legs might do his best to walk from San 
Francisco to New York, but his best wouldn’t 
amount to a mosquito’s buzz. He hadn’t any 
business to try. There’s just one rule in this 
world, which is to do your job or else get out 
of the way for somebody that can. 


Absurd 


E WERE TALKING to a librarian the 

other day who said it was more import- 
ant for boys to read a book in which the char- 
acters all speak perfect grammar, than one in 
which the characters talk as folks really talk 
and act as folks really act. That is pedantry, 
and the silliest thing in the world is pedantry. 
Look it up in the dictionary, and then cross 
your heart never to be guilty of it. 


History 


E HAVE a bit of history under our eyes 

at this minute. On our desk sits the 
model of an old Dutch man-of-war of the 
kind the Dutchmen sent out against King 
Charles II, and which actually got into the 
Thames and gave the English a bad fright. 
It makes us dream. It stands there, just as if 
it were going to sea, with every sail set, with 
every sheet and stay and ratline and block and 
deadeye, exactly where it should be. 
quaint, towering stern, with a balcony around it, and 
three rows of cannon showing through portholes. We 
can sit here and imagine she is just sailing out to give 
battle, and somehow the whole history of that time is 
a lot clearer to us than it ever was before. And now 
we are wondering if‘history wouldn’t be easjer to 
learn and much more interesting, if it could be 
taught by object lessons like our old Dutch man-of- 
war. 


Libraries 


W HAVE often wondered why the most com- 
fortable homes so often lacked even a hint of 
a library. How many houses one goes into, and 
sees not a book. We imagine it is because folks 
have not been taught to understand the pleasure 
there is in books. One trip to the theater or ten 
trips to the movies will buy a book. Your theater 
gives you a couple of hours of pleasure; your movies 
a few hours of interest, but your book is permanent. 
It is there, always to your hand, to be read again 
and again, to be loaned and to give pleasure to 
others, ready to obey you and to give you the finest 
enjoyment whenever you want it. If every family 
of moderate means would buy a book a month, it 
would make a wonderful difference in their manner 
of living, and an equally wonderful increase in the 
pleasure they get out of life. 
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“Right over the plate!” 


That’s what lots of the fellows 
said when we started making 
clothes for boys 

The «big league” style makes a hit; mother 


and father like the idea because they win too; 
they spend less per year for your clothes 


They’re guaranteed to satisfy; money back if they don’t 


swyer Flart Schafiner & Marx “== 
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“ HAT IS YO’ 
pinin’ fer, 

/ horiey?”- ‘ 
oR The col-— 
ored boy, seated at the 
breakfast table, slowly 

raised his face. 
_ “Ain’t pinin’ fer nuf- 
fin’ ’tall, Mammy.” 

“Humph! Well, dere 
ain’t no laugh in yor 
eyes, an’ when dere 
ain’t no laugh in a nig- 
ger boy’s eyes some- 
fin’s wrong. Yo’ oughta 
be singin’ wif de birds 
dis fin’ spring mawnin’, 
Dolphus, ’stead ob eat- 
in’ yo’r breakfast in 
de dumps.” 

“T was singin’ when 
I was a-washin’ up, 
‘Mammy; shorely didn’t 
yo’ heered me?” 

“No, I didn’ hear yo’. 
But I heered dat hound 
dawg, Sebastapol, wail- 
in’ like his heart was 
done broke, an’ yo’ 
condolerin’ ob him.” 

“Twas a-chidin’ him, 
‘Mammy, dat’s all.” 

“Chidin’ him, was yo’? 
Yo’ was. sympathizin’ 
wif dat houn’ dawg, 
don’ yo’ deny it. [| de- 
clar’ de way yo’ con- 
duct yo’self wif) dat: 
dawg is scandalous, 
talkin’ ter him like. he 
was mos’ a human bein’. What’s de matter wif him 
now? Got de idea ag’in dat nobudy cares whether he 
libs er dies, 1 reckon.” = 
- “No, ’tain’t dat, Mammy, but seems like Sebastapol 
hankers ter go a-fishin’. When I went out fo’ ter wash 
jus’ now I found him layin’ close down alongside de 
bamboo fish pole.” 

- “Humph! Dat fool dawg don’ know dat human 
people got ter go ter work, I s’pose?” 

“"Tain’t likely, It’s de sun an’ de smells ob de trees 
dat’ got: him, 1 reckon. Yo’ see, us allars hab gone 
fishin’ come spring an’ he cain’t see why us shouldn’ go 
dis-un now. When I tole him I had ter cart sawdust 
down ter de sawmill, he jes’ raise ‘his hade ‘n’ howled.” 

“Dat’s all he’s good fer, ter howl an’ disturb de 
peace ob de neighborhood. Did yo’ tell him so, Dol- 
phus rr : 

The boy nodded. 

“No, yo’ didn’t needer. Yo’ laid right down on de 
grass longside ob dat dawg an’ put yo’r arms’ roun’ his 
neck, “I seed yo’, An’ I heered yo’ promise him ter 
take him fishin’ right soon, don’ yo’ dar’ deny it!” 

The boy bent lower above his plate and did not reply. 
- For a full minute the portly colored woman stood 
gazing sternly and accusingly down at him, then slowly 
the frown faded from her ample black face and a ten- 
der light came into her eyes. She half raised her arms 
as though she would sweep the boy to her and com- 
fort him in what she knew must seem to him a time of 
sore trial, but as though reconsidering she checked 
the impulse, and when she spoke again it was in matter- 
of-fact tones. 

“Jes’ so long as us colored folks shirk work fer 
pleasure, us am goin’ ter be called shiftless an’ no-’count, 
Dolphus. Dere’s a place in de worl’ fer yo’ if yo’ plays 
de part ob a man. Yo’r poor daddy could allars smell 
dat first spring scent, an’ hear de firs’ call ob de creek 

in de spring, too, an’ he jes’ couldn’ resis’ it, no sir. 
He los’ job af’er job. Den come de tvah, an’ he went 
~ away in a colored regiment. 
Here’s de medal he won, 
_ Dolphus, boy, right close on 
‘my ol’ heart.” Her voice | 
choked up. “Took him a 
‘long time ter fin’ out he was 
“a man, but he’s showed de 
worl’ he was one, an’ dat 
‘wor? is willin’ ter accept his 
‘son on trus’, now.” 
~ Dolphus pushed back his 
chair and rose from the 
Mable. , 
. *T know, Mammy,” he 
said, placing his atm about 
_ the heaving shoulder, “‘I’s 
_ tryin’ right hard ter do what 
is de right. Boss Jim Little, 
he say if I stick ter my 
work I'll get a better job 
an’ more money, so_ I’s 
gwine ter stick.” 

“An’ Boss Jim he say also 
if yo’ evah run off an’ let 
yor yard mule ter ramble 
all ober de earf ag’in, like 
yo’ve done free times al- 
ready, yo'll get fired, don’ 
yo’»be fergettin’ dat,” ad- 
monished the mother as 
Dolphus shuffled toward the 
door. a 


-OLPHUS WENT OUT 
into the hazy spring 
sunlight. Up through the 
forest came the sound of 
running water, and all about. 
him the morning was filled 
with the twitter of nesting 
birds. The whole wooded 
world seemed attired for a 
glorious holiday. A_ black 
and tan hound dog, spraw!l-.- 
ing on a sunny splash be- 
side the woodshed, raised 
himself slowly to a sitting 
position to gaze at his mas- 


“Jes’ so Long as Us Colored Folks Shirk Work fer Pleasure, Us 
Am Goin’ Ter Be Called Shiftless an’ No-’'Count.” 


ter with wistful eyes. 
A hound is, perhaps, 
the one dog least un- 
derstood by man. High- 
strung, supersensitive, 
overtrusting to 
friends, ever suspicious 
of enemies, given to 
strange fits of melan- 
choly and suffering of 
spirit, loyal to one per- 
son always, forgetting 
an injairy never, 
staunchest, tenderest 
and most understand- 
ing of all the canine 
tribe, his constant air 
of dejection is apt to 
win for him more contempt and pity than respect and 
affection. But there is no other variety of dog to whom 
a pat or a cheerful word means more. 

This much, at least, Dolphus had learned, and he 
bent now to brush his nose against the cold moist nose 
raised joyfully to greet him. 

“T got ter hustle, Sebastapol. Yo’-all stay here an’ 
be a good dawg till I gets back. Nigh seben ’clock, 
so I mus’ get a move'’n.” 

The hound lay down again and wailed softly, big 
tears welling to the brown eyes. \ 

“Oh, Sebastapol, don’ take on so. Dolphus bent 
and patted the quivering shoulder. “Yo’ don’ wanter 
make me break my good revolutions, do yo’? 1 gotter 
work an’ show de worl a nigger is a man, like our 
daddy done show it.” 

He squared his shoulders and the dog’s whimpers 
ceased. . 

“Dat’s right, dawgie. Now so long till noon.” And 
Dolphus sprang down the path through the woods. 

Dolphus was tall for his age, fourteen, and his long 
legs carried him speedily along the path through the 
hardwood timber and on into the deep valley from the 
center of which the Shackleton Lumber Mill raised its 
tall smokestack. At the brow of the hill he halted and 
the old pensiveness which his watchful mammy had 
that morning glimpsed stole back into his face. 


OON THE DRONING SONG of the saws would 
drown the voices of the birds, the smoke from the 
mill would rob the breeze of its wooded freshness. 
But, .as yet, all was silent and the ripple of happy water 
came from farther down the valley. It was a grand 
morning for catfish, no doubt about that. 
Dolphus clenched his fists and plunged forward along 


” 


the twisting path towards:a low, squat stable resting - 


in the edge of a maple grove. 
That stable held the mule that Dolphus drove, and 
the mule seemed to take a certain delight in tantalizing 


““¢~*OOD WORK, DOLPH. 


DOLPHUS 


: Jes’ a Li'l Nigger and a 
Nigger’s Dawg, With an 
Awful Itch to Go Fishin’ 


By ARCHIE P. McKISHNIE 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan, 


him. He was morose and stubborn and he hated work. 

This morning he laid back his long ears and showed 
his teeth as Dolphus opened the stable door. 

“Dat’s right, mule, smile an’ show de worl’ yo’s hap- 
py.” Dolphus threw the scant harness on the hunched 
back, and side-stepped a vicious kick from the animal’s 
left hind leg. 

“T’s goin’ ter work yo’ so plum hard dis day yo’ 
won't be able ter wave dem flippers o’ yo’rn come 
night.” Dolphus slapped the lean, hunched hip. “Al- 
lars ready ter kick, ain’t yo’?” he chuckled. “Yo’ pore 
ornery mule, yo’—why don’ yo’ buck up an’ show dese 
mill hawses yo’s jes’ as good as dey is? Now den, yo’ 
contrary ol’ cuss, come erlong out an’ work.” 

The seven o’clock whistle pierced the stillness of the 
morning just..as Dolphus finished coupling the chain 
traces to the big cart alongside the sawdust pile. He 
leaned against a wheel and moodily watched the white 
steam from the whistle bore upward towards the sky. 
Not until the long shrill blast had died away in echoes 
thrown back by the wooded hills, and the grind of the 
machinery began to shatter the forest calm, did he 
reach for the shovel and with a sigh of resignation 
begin his day’s task, The mule, with the hitching of 
the “off” trace to the iron singletree, had promptly 
gone to sleep. Dolphus eyed him enviously as he 
heaved shovelful after shovelful of sawdust into the 
cart. 

The mule’s eyes were closed and his heavy head had 
drooped so low that the wisp of hay dangling from his 
sagging lip brushed the yellow pile of wood dust. 

“A mule sure has a better time den a nigger eber 
kin hope ter hab,” Dolphus muttered. “He ‘kin snooze | 
‘tween hauls, but me—l’s gotter keep a-goin’ all de 
time.” 

He shoveled harder and harder. There was certain 
compensation to be derived from. waking that lop-eared 
old sinner of a mule up after the load was finished. 
As he heaved thedast shovelful of sawdust in the cart 
and reached for the lines, a voice spoke behind him. 


I’ve been timing that 
load and I don’t mind telling you that we've 
never had a boy who could pitch sawdust with you. 
You're all right. Stick to your work and I'll see that 
you get something better with more money some day.” 
. Dolphus straightened up and turned a grinning face 
on the foreman. 
“*Tain't no trouble fer me to work, Misto Little,” he 
said; “nuffin’ I like better.” 
“That’s good, Dolph,” laughed the foreman, “but,” he 
added, “the trouble with you is, you sometimes take 
a notion to quit your job. Now, I hope you’re remem- 
bering what I told you would happen if you left us in 
the lurch again?” 
“Yes, sah, I’s ’memberin’. 


Quit my job ag’in an’ my 
job'll quit, me.” 


was drowned out. 
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“That’s right, Dolph. We- like you fine, but business 
is business. Now, | tell you what I’ll do. You go on 
doing your best at the job you’re at and Vil try and 
get you a place with the scalers, or maybe you'd rather 
go with the timber markers up the woods?” 

“Golly, boss, dat sounds good ter me,” nodded Dol- 
phus. “I sure am fond ob de woods.” 

“We'll see.” The foreman was moving away. “But 
don’t forget,” he warned over his shoulder, “if you 
leave your job again, without notice, you needn’t come 
back.” : 

Dolphus chuckled as he gathered up the lines. “Quit 
my job—well, I guesses not. I’s goin’ ter stick till I 
get ter be fo’man like Misto Little.” : 

He bent and, placing his mouth close to the drooping 
ear of the sleeping mule, shouted. ; 

“Hey, yo’ pa’cel ob bred-in-de-bone laziness, wake up 
an’ get a-pullin’! If yo’ don’ get a move on sudden, 
I’ll take dis heah shovel an’ fan yo’r lean shanks fer 
yo’, heah me?” : 

The mule stirred and opened one eye. He had be- 
come accustomed to such threats from his driver but 
he could not recollect one instance when Dolphus had 
made, or attempted to make, one of them good. 

So, purely from force of habit, he kicked his off leg 
over the trace and finished eating the dangling wisp 
of hay as Dolphus patiently lifted the offending mem- 
ber and put it back in its proper place. Then, having 
reached round and nipped Dolphus gently on the 
shoulder, by way of reminder as to what he might do 
if he took the notion, he tightened the traces and’ the 
cart creaked on its way along the twisting road to the 
dump a quarter of a mile down the valley. 

Dolphus having twisted the lines about the dump 
lever of the car followed, shuffling his feet in time to 
a song that stirred in his heart. 

“Blackbirds pipin’ on de willers, 
Bullfrogs croakin’ in de bog— 

Ole racoon quarrelin’ wif his wife— 
In a holler ellum log— 

Black boy loafin’ wif a fish pole 

Whar de stream runs wild an’ white— 
Nuffin’ ter do but—” 


IMULTANEOUSLY singer and mule _ stopped 
abruptly. A couple of boys about Dolphus’ size 
-and age had appeared suddenly on the road from a 
walnut grove bordering it. They were laughing hap- 
pily, each carried a long bamboo fish pole, and the 
strange boy was leading an Airedale dog on a leash. 
“Dat’s Billy Little,” murmured Dolphus; “never seed 
de odah boy afore.” 
./ The larger of the two waved to him. “Hello Dolph,” 
he cried. 

“Hello Billy.” 

“Dolph,” said Billy Little, coaxingly, as he and his 
companion approached the cart, “we want you to come 
fishing with us. You know all the best holes in the 
river. We've been waiting here for you. This is Jim 
Stanley, Dolph; he’s visiting at our place.” 

Dolphus rolled his eyes on the new boy and from 


_ him to his boss’ son. Then he shook his head. 


play ball! You strong- 

backed, horny-handed 
miners! You grubbers in the 
earth after pay dirt, and afraid 
to work out in the sunlight 
where the boss kin see how lit- 
tle you’re doin’! When we get 
through with you, why you'll 
all sneak back into your holes 
and just pine away to walkin’ 
skeletons, for we're ball play- 
ers—we are! Ain't that so, 
Davy?” This was rattled off 
with a good-natured grin as 
big Dan Clark ran his eyes 
over nine uniformed men, all 
of them grinning back at him. 

Then as he repeated, 
“Ain’t—” he turned and took 
in Dave Jackson, sixteen, tall 
for his age, sun browned, and 
with blue eyes that had a smile 
in them. 

“Sure!” Dave exclaimed, 
hitching up his scarlet baseball 
trousers; then he waited for 
someone on the opposing team 
to make a reply. 

There was not long to wait, 
for Lars Erricson, a blond 
giant with a decidedly Swedish 
accent, whose muscular frame 
was covered by a bright yel- 
low uniform, started off in his 
slow singsong voice, “Yeah, it 
ain’t. We be the winners! Before sundown you fellers 
will look like a worked-out mine, not much good. You 
captain of a bunch of a regular Gila Monster nine, no 
good even to look at. I be captain of a nine that would 
make anybody think of pay dirt. We, maybe, be the 
best team in Arizona.” ; 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Did you hear that, boys? Oh-h-h!” 
Clark threw up his hand and made believe he was 
laughing behind it. “Lars, you make us snicker! We're 
the champeens! This here playin’ is just a bit of form 
that has got to be gone through. What we'll do to 
you before the end of the first inning!” 

“Yeah?” Then, while sagely wagging his head, Erric- 
son slowly added, “Maybe by that time my players will 
be dead from runnin’ bases.” 

This brought a wild whoop from the other wearers 
of the yellow uniform, and Clark’s bantering reply 
Immediately after, the small crowd 


rT ND YOU BUCKS have 
A got a notion you kin 


“Him Big Arizona Man Who Eat Four Piece 


Pie—Sometime He Eat Five or Six." 


“Cain’t jes’ go,” he said, dolefully. “I gotter work.” 

“Oh come on,” pleaded Billy. 

“I’d like ter go fine,” sighed Dolphus, “but I jes’ 
cain’t. Boss, he done tole me only dis mawnin’: ‘Dis- 
appear ag’in, an’ yo’ disappear fer all time, fur’s dis 
hyar mill’s concerned.’ No, I gotter stick to my job.” 

“I guess you haven’t got much spunk,” sneered the 
new boy, speaking for the first time. 

Dolphus shuffled his feet miserably. “Cain’t afford 
ter lose my job,” he muttered, apologetically. “Billy, 
here, he done knows dat.” 

Billy Little’s face had flushed. He was vexed with 
Dolphus and half angry with his friend for sneering 
so openly at the black boy who was liked by all who 
knew him. By rights he should not allow it, he knew. 
But his eagerness to have with them the boy, who knew 
so well the good holes along the stream, overmastered 
all other feeling. 

“Dolph,” he offered eagerly, “if you'll come, I'll give 
you my old ‘22’ rifle.” 

Dolphus was sorely tempted but shook his head and 
reached for the lines. 

“Oh, come on, Billy,” flashed Jim Stanley, “I wouldn’t 
lower myself by asking a favor of a nigger.” 

As Little and Stanley turned back towards the grove, 
the bushes on the opposite side of the road parted and 
the hound, Sebastapol, bounded up to Dolphus and fell 
upon him fawningly. At the same moment the Aire- 
dale saw him and, breaking away from Stanley, leaped 
across the road and sprang upon the unsuspecting 
hound. There was a wild scurry, a yelp from Sebasta- 
pol. Then Stanley had his dog in leash again. 

“A regular nigger’s dog, too,” he sneered. “No sand. 
If I hadn’t taken my dog off him, Joe would have 
killed that mongrel.” 

_As the two boys went laughingly on their way to the 
river, Dolphus bent and patted the whimpering hound. 
“Us am jes’ a nigger an’ a nigger’s dawg, Sebastapol,” 
he said miserably. “Cain’t ebber hope ter be no mor’n 
dat, I s’pose. But, anyhow, us’ll stick an’ try ter show 
7em, eh?” 

Then the creaking cart moved on down the road. 
Dolphus did not resume his song. His heart was heavy. 
Behind him slouched the hound, head low, long ears 
disconsolately flapping time to a half voiced whimper. 


[* WAS WHILE he was throwing on his third load 
of sawdust that Dolphus made a discovery that 


‘promptly made him forget his resolution to stick to his 


job and shut out the call of the river from his soul. 
As his foot shoved the sharp blade home for a last 
shovelful it bit into a decayed log, and when it was 
raised, lo and behold before the black boy’s staring 
eyes lay a treasure such as might well make any fisher- 
man gasp with joy. 

Dolphus’ shovel had uncovered a colony of beautiful, 
fat, white grubs. Never before had he seen such grubs. 
There they lay, a pint measure full of the grandest 
bait a catfish-taker could hope to secure. And they 
were his for the taking. Why were they here? Why 
had they been disclosed to him? It was Providence, 
Destiny, Something! It was a sign, a sign that must 
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of men and Dave Jackson left 
the shade of the adobe board- 
ing house and .started for the 
diamond, a small level basin, 
nestling among the rolling hills. 

Less than a year before, in 
his far Eastern home, Dave 
had stood, stripped to the 
waist, in a-doctor’s office while 
the spectacled man of science 
carefully sounded a bare chest 
and back. “It’s what I was 
afraid of, lad,” the doctor said 


at last. ‘“There’s a spot on 
your lungs. But you’re not in 
bad shape. A few months in 


the open in the Southwest will 
straighten you up, if you can 
arrange to get there.” 

Dave did arrange and when 
he boarded a west-bound train 
he had a.long, one way ticket 
to Arizona, ‘ Although none 
too well supplied with money; 
he worried but little over his 
finances, because his intentions 
were to do the same as he had 
been doing for some time— 
work. The day after he step- 
ped from the train he found a 
job. 


*“*@ URE! I can make use of 

you,” said Frank Fisher, 
superintendent of the Gold 
Eagle mine, taking Dave in 
from gray cap to shoe leather. 
“Need a handy boy out at camp. Somebody to keep 
the men’s time, help around the office and make him- 
self generally useful. Haven’t got a very big force 
yet, only nineteen of us altogether, and you can spend 
a lot of time in the open. New camp, about a hundred 
miles from here. Think you'd like it?” 

Dave said that he would like it. So, before a second 
sunset, and after riding in an automobile which jolted 
along over roads that seemed nothing more than trails, 
he saw among the sage-covered hills, several buildings, 
half a dozen tents, a small stamp mill, and the Gold 
Eagle tunnel dump. Not an inspiring sight by any 


* 


means, still, to Dave this little camp of Ricoton was a. 


pleasing spectacle, for here would be life in the open. 

Within a month the boy could hardly believe that the 
brown face reflected from a mirror hung to the tefit 
pole, was his. The scales recorded a gain of fifteen 
pounds in weight and he noticed that his khaki shirt 
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be read aright. It meant that he was to go fishing. 
Yes, he was to go fishing, no matter what might be the 
consequences. So pointed the sign—and Dolphus was 
too superstitious to ignore a sign, particularly one that 
so well fitted his pleasure. 

“Dere dey is, Sebastapol,” he addressed the dog, “sent . 
by Gawd, mos’ likely, an’ Gawd orter know wha’s bes’ 
fer yo’ an’ me.” 

Sebastapol wagged his long tail and looked plead- 
ingly up in his master’s face. 

“Us hab got a call,” said the black boy in awed 
tones. “TI reckon us’ll hab ter heed it.” 

From a pocket Dolphus drew forth a heavy catfish 

line and gazed upon it lovingly. Then he replaced it 
in his pocket and removing his old felt hat proceeded 
to cigamack the grubs to it. Then he spoke to the 
mule. ; 
“All right, mule, get a-haulin’. I reckon dis am de las’ 
trip us takes togedder, so don’ strain yo’self none. Me 
an’ my dawg am on our way to happier lan’s—an’ us 
hab got all day afore us, so pull light an’ easy.” 

The river whose call came whisperingly across 
through the hardwood forest was wide and deep and 
held soft blue-white lights which reminded Dolphus of 
the shimmering tint of a marsh linnet’s egg. 

“Dat ol’ ribber’s spring-fed, Sebastapol. Dat’s fer 
why it’s so clear an’ flashin’ dataway,” Dolphus ex- 
plained to the hound, as he unwound the “throw-out” 
line and selected a plump grub from the hat. He sat 
at the foot of a great elm whose arched limbs reached 
far out over the stream. His black face was tranquilly 
happy. “I’s quit my job,” he ruminated as he swung 
the leaded line about his head. “To-morrie I'll be 
sorry—” The line uncoiled and the lead sinkétysplashed 
with a faint “plop” in the center of the ‘rfver—“but 
ter-day I’s glad.” a ae 

He settled back against the tree, the line coiled about 
a finger, and waited patiently and expecta or the 
tug which would bespeak a bite. 

“I should hab spit on dat grub, I s’pose,” he mur- 
mured, “but I was dat eager I done ferget.” 


5 VEPENLY the slack in the line straightened and 
an electric thrill ran along the cord-enwrapped 
finger, 

“Gotta bite, Sebastapol,” whispered Dolphus eagerly. 
“Oh, gollies, what a tug. Dar now, I got him. Jes’ 
yo’ watch me lan’ a big cat, jes’ yo’ watch me, houn’ 
dawg!” 

Hand over hand Dolphus was taking in the line. The © 
dog stood close beside him, his long tail waving in a 
very ecstasy of joy. When Dolphus reached suddenly 
for his prize, the hound whined, and when a big channel 
catfish was lifted, kicking and gasping, to safe land he 
raised his nose to the blue skies showing through the 
trees and howled. 

Dolphus, at the risk of being speared by one of the 
horn-like feelers of the big fish, cast a disapproving 
glance on his companion, 

“If yo’s gotter howl, Sebastapol,” he chided, “fer lan’ 
sakes howl happy. Dis ain’t no funeral; it’s de mos’ 
joyful occasion ob our lives.” (Continued on page 48) 
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was getting snug. His job did not give him exercise 
enough and he rambled among the hills, always keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for ore. Several times he returned 
to camp with odd-colored rocks, and listened to the 
miners’ joking, with no reply other than a grin, But 
once he came in with his pockets full of specimens and 
there was not so much joking, for a rusty piece of 
ew ha upon being broken in two, showed particles of 
gold. 

Right away everyone was excited and Dave had 
questions fired at him from all sides. But he couldn't - 
remember where he had found that particular piece of 
quartz. He had had a dozen specimens in his pockets 
and knew that they must have been picked up within a 
radius of a half mile of camp, for on this day his 
rambling had been in a circle. 

_For nearly a week after that no one paid any atten- 
tion to his regular job, except Sam Wing, the Chinese 
cook, and he worked only long enough to dish up a 
hastily prepared meal before joining the others in their 
search for gold. But not another piece of the rich 
quartz was found, so little by little things worked back 
to the old routine. 

Then, one evening, just after supper when the mail 
was brought in, Dave found that. his uncle had sent 
him a baseball, and boy-like he was soon outside throw- 
ing it in the air, Right away everybody was interested. 
Sam Wing and Wah Ting, the Chinese waiter and dish- 
washer, stationed themselves in the kitchen doorway 
and jabbered something to each other as the ball drop- 
ped into a pair of brown hands. Every man, even the 
one on shift in the mill, had an eye on the ball from 
the time it went into the air until it came down again. 
No more interest could have been shown by this small 
crowd, even if they had been watching a big league 
game; and when the first lamp was lighted the thought- 
ful sixteen-year-old made use of it to read the latest 
baseball news. ees 

The season of the big league had just opened,- and 
Superintendent Fisher and the man on shift at the mill 
were the only ones in Ricoton that didn’t hear what 
the paper had to say about the first games. More than 
a score of times Dave was obliged to stop reading and 
explain this or that, for some of the men had never 


_ played baseball at all, while only two had watched a 


full nine innings. 

“She’s a grand game,” declared Dan Clark, who had 
been brought up on an Arizona ranch, and at thirty 
found himself teamster for the Gold Eagle. | 

“He bane way up,” said Erricson, who had come to 
the United States after he had grown to manhood. 

“Velly fine! Velly fine!” Sam Wing sputtered, then 
added, “But take much life, for many time you read 
man die on base.” 4 
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When the laughter which followed 
the old Chinaman’s words subsided, 
Dave did more explaining, and Sam 
Wing’s yellow, wrinkled face turned 
off a smile as he exclaimed, “Ah! 1 
see! Him only die on paper!” 

Every evening after that Dave read 
baseball news to a most attentive group 
of listeners. To a man they were 
fans, and for the,time being little 
else mattered. 


EFORE THE FIRST of June 

Dave noticed that the bluff, hard- 
working superintendent seemed wor- 
ried about something. Finally he came 
out with his troubles, when he and the 
“boy were alone in the office. “The 
Gold Eagle will be a whale of a mine 
if I can ever get men enough to open 
her up,” he said, stroking his chin with 
strong fingers. “I can’t get ‘em, 
though. It’s too far out here and noth- 
ing to do but work. I was wishing all 
over that some of you would strike it 
after you found that piece of quartz. 
You know if we only had another mine 
here, why Ricoton would soon be 
booming, and plenty of men. 

“But what’s bothering me the most 
is I’m afraid the ones we’ve got here 
now will hit the trail, What can we 
frame up to make ’em stick? Looking 
at these sagebrush hills and that little 
flat down below gets sort of monoto- 
nous.” 

Dave thought a few seconds, then 
replied, “Baseball! They’re wild over 
the game, every one of them, even the 
Chinks. There’s not a man that knows 
how to play but I guess you’ve noticed 
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that my ball is in use from the time 
the men come off shift till dark. 

“Gee, I never saw such a bunch! And when they 
talk baseball, it’s regular fan talk. Never any more 
do you hear ’em say that ‘Cincinnati team’ or the ‘New 
Yorks’—but it’s always the ‘Giants’ or the ‘Reds.’ Same 
with all the other teams, too, They all have their favor- 
ite players and favorite clubs and the way they argue 
sometimes takes my breath. 

“There are nite men in the mine and eleven of us, 
including yourself, on top. How’d it be to form two 
teams? One the miners, and the other the top hands. 
What do you think of it?” 

The superintendent expressed himself in the one 
word, “Immense!” then laughed as he thought of the 
fun to follow when these amateurs of amateurs should 
cross bats. Being a man of action, it was only a day 
later when he telegraphed headquarters for two com- 
plete baseball outfits, “the brighter the better.” 

In this way it came about that on a sunny afternoon, 
nine miners in yellow baseball suits and nine top hands 
in suits of scarlet, left the Gold Eagle boarding house 
and headed for the diamond, bantering each other as 
they walked along. 

Although there was no flag-decked grandstand, no 
big bleachers or immense crowd ready to cheer for their 
favorites, there was nevertheless a fairly good field to 
play on, because most of the sagebrush and cactus 
- had been cleared from quite a section of the floor-like 
- basin. A backstop of chicken wire had been put up and 
the base line marked off with white mill tailings; but in- 
stead of the outfield being flanked with a high, board 
fence, there were low hills serving the same end. 

It was easy to see that Superintendent Fisher was 
pleased, for everything had been humming since Dave 
tactfully suggested a baseball game. Everybody in 
camp, even to the Chinamen, had taken to the idea at 

once. 


* ALL RIGHT, BOYS! Get ready!” Fisher yelled, 
. taking his position behind the home plate. 
This brought a sputtered outburst from Sam Wing, 


who immediately charged to Dave’s side. “Heah! You 
tellee me more about score book! I no lead English. 
Who first name?” 

Dave looked at the book. 
of the Yellow Backs.” 

“Ah! Me savvy now!” Sam Wing made several 
crisscross marks with a pencil in front of the big 
Swede’s name, then got ready for the next. 

“What are those marks?” Dave asked, his eyes still 
on the book. 

“Him? Oh, him for me. You see, I no lead Eng- 
lish. Neither do Wah. So, we. call all men in bloard- 
ing house somethin’ we savvy in Chinese. Him mean 
‘man who eat beans with knife’,” said the old cook with 
a straight face. “Now this fellah! Who him?” and the 
pencil point rested on the second name. 

Dave let out a hearty guffaw before he replied, 
“That’s Mike Murphy.” nt 

Down went the pencil again and before it was raised, 
the grinning youngster demanded.to know what the new 
black lines stood for. 

“Him mean ‘little red-headed. Ilishman who all time 
kick about coffee and onions’.” 

There were seven more explanations, each one of 
which made Dave break out with laughter, before the 
pencil point was poised above the written words, “Dan 
Clark, captain of the Scarlet Bricks,” when what had 
now become a stereotyped question was again asked. 

“Him ‘big Arizona man who eat four piece pie’,” Sam 
Wing responded, this time with a smile. Then he added, 
“Sometime he eat five or six.” — 

Before the last line of Chinese writing in front of 
the second Scarlet Brick player was finished, an ex- 
planation was given without the asking. “Him, ‘man 
who make much noise when he eat soup’.” 

Scarcely was the final group of crisscross lines 
which meant, “Man who say, ‘Here! Wah, bring me 
four more eggs!’” penciled before the last name, when 
Superintendent Fisher sang out, “Two o’clock! Play 
ball!” 


“That’s Erricson, captain 


... Pitched Forward on the Plate and Let Out a Grunted, “Il Bane Here!" 
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He Regained Consciousness to Save Himself From Drowning and Learned That He Had Been Called Out, 


While the Yellow Backs jeered, the Scarlet Bricks 
took their positions—Dan Clark, fully togged out in a 
catcher’s outfit, behind the bat; Dave in the pitcher’s 
box; John Blake, a lanky, gray-bearded millman, on 
first base, and Wah at short. Second base was held 
down by the Gold Eagle blacksmith; third, by a car- 
penter, while two millmen and the camp roustabout 
were in the outfield. 


APTAIN ERRICSON was the first man up, and, 

after selecting the longest and heaviest bat, he 
squared himself beside the plate and while grifning, 
drawled to Dave, “I bane ready. Now, young feller, I 
going to knock that ball clean over the hill back of 
center field. Let ’er go!” 

Dave did let ’er go and Erricson—a left-handed hit- 
ter—put every ounce of his two hundred and forty 
pounds into a long-armed swing. He expected to hear 
a resounding whack and he did; but it was when the 
white sphere smashed against the pad which protected 
Clark’s stomach. 

“Yowe-e-e!” yelled the gray-haired first baseman, 
holding his mitt in the air, 

“Yowe-e-e nothin’!” the big Swede yelled back, then 
spat on his hands, 


Dave wound up, and once more there was a whole- 


souled swing, and once more the ballysmashed against 
the protectoy.’ Another wind-up, another tremendous 
swing, another sound of horsehide striking a cushioned 
protector, and Fisher called, ‘““Three strikes !” 

Someone yelled, “Run Lars! Run!” and the captain 
of the Yellow Backs started for first base, while Clark 
grabbed for the ball. At last he picked it up and with 
all his strength hurled it toward first base. Blake saw 
it coming, chest-high, and bullet-like. Should he at- 
tempt to catch it? Very decidedly he should not, and 
side-stepped, letting the ball go by. The right fielder 
finally ran it down and after a hop, skip, and a jump 
heaved it toward Blake, although the captain of the 
Yellow Backs had long since passed 
that base. The gray-bearded millman 
made a pretty fair stop with his bare 
hand, but before he got through blow- 
ing on his fingers Erricson lumbered 
across home plate. 

Sam Wing marked down the first 
run, then watched the little old Irish- 
| man, who kicked about his coffee and 
onions, select a bat and prance into 
position. “Arrah! Now Davy, put 
one over here, just about the top of me 
pants and I'll slaughter it!” he laughed. 
_. Dave did just what he was asked to 
do, but Murphy jumped six feet away 
from the base, a moment later coming 
back, mad as a hornet because Fisher 
had called a strike. “What did you 
say that for wiin I didn’t hit at it?” 
the Irishman exclaimed, edging closer 
to the umpire, his eyes snapping. “If 
I hadn’t jumped away, the dumb ball 
would have sthruck me!” 

“No, it wouldn’t, Mike!” Fisher re- 
plied, smiling. “That's what’s called a 
curve. You just thought it was going 
to land on you.” 

Murphy showed that he didn’t take 
much stock in the explanation, but, 
thinking the umpire’s word was law, 
once more got ready to try to knock 
a homer. Although he could see that 
the next ball.was coming straight for 
him, he stood his ground and made a 
wild slash with his bat, saying to him- 
self, “It’s another one of them curves. 
I'll not be fooled this time.” Then, he 
suddenly let out a squealing, “Ouch! 
Ouch! I’m stabbed!” and 5 his 
hands to his ribs. Bi 

Dave immediately shouted an apol- 
ogy, but the only reply that he 
was, “Ah! Yuh young divil! Tryin’ 
to kill off (Continued on page 57) 
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ing earnestly to his class in fresh- 

man English. At the moment, he 

was expounding some very sound 
principles of composition and rhetoric, 
which must have proved vastly helpful 
to “Sandow” Owen, the one student 
who needed most to know them, had it 
not been for the fact that Sandow was 
not listening at all. Instead, in imagina- 
tion, he was putting the sixteen-pound 
shot. 

Now, this was doubly unfortunate: 
first, because Sandow Owen could put 
the sixteen-pound shot so far in actual 
practice that there was no need of his 
doing it in his thoughts; and, second, because he could 
not handle freshman English one half as well as he 
could a round iron ball. In fact, he was not a fresh- 
man at all, but a sophomore; and he was taking this 
course under Professor Randall for the second time 
by advice of the faculty. It was not a matter of choice. 

In theory, the shot-putter had just completed his 
second jump about the ring, bringing his right foot 
against the front cleat as he lunged, when some chance 
word of Professor Randall’s remarks yanked his mind 
from the stadium to the classroom. 

“On Saturday morning, then,” the professor was say- 
ing, “I shall expect a long theme from each member 
of this class. It may be an example of any one of the 
four kinds of writing I have discussed; namely, narra- 
tion, description, argumentation, or exposition. As I 
have already explained, this theme will be a test to en- 
able me to determine the standing of each student, and, 
in a few cases, whether or not I shall feel, justified in 
giving passing marks in the course. After the class is 
dismissed, I should like to see Mr. Owen. That is all 
to-day, young gentlemen.” 

With much scraping of chairs and shuffling of feet 
the room emptied, save for Professor Randall and 
Sandow Owen. The man cleared his throat. 

“Owen,” he began abruptly, “I am sorry to report 
that your work in freshman English is decidedly below 
standard. Your themes are weak and artificial. There 
must be an improvement.” 

The shot-putter gulped uneasily. 

“They: tell me,” Professor Randall continued, “you 
are a very good athlete. Are you?” 

“Yes-s, sir,” said Sandow Owen, with honest diffi- 
dence. 

“And that you expect to win the shot-put event in 
the intercollegiate track and field meet Saturday after- 
noon. Do you?” 

“I—I hope—to—win,” confessed the boy, choosing his 
words with guarded care. 

“Ah, yes! Very good, Owen. I sincerely hope you 
may. But first you must win my consent to compete. 
Unless the theme you turn in to me on Saturday morn- 
ing is a decided improvement over your recent efforts, 
I shall be obliged to report that your school work war- 
rants me in asking that you be barred from the meet. 
‘I trust I have made myself clear. Good morning, 
Owen.” 


Pes RANDALL was talk- 


HE BOY stumbled from the classroom. Outside a 

warm June sun was ‘shining; but it seemed to the 
shot-putter that the world had gone suddenly cold and 
dark. Somehow or other, he managed to get through 
the forenoon. History was only a matter of memory; 
he could master that subject. And mathematics came 
as easily to his practical, reasoning mind as the A,. B, 
Cs. But he could not write themes, and he knew ‘it. 
The harder he tried, the more stilted and unnatural 
his work seemed to grow. 

At the stadium that afternoon, his shot-putting was 
very ragged, indeed. His form was poor. He thrust 
the ball too quickly, or his feet landed in the wrong 
‘places, or his whirling jumps gave indifferent momen- 
tum to the put. Finally, Coach Farquhar bluntly asked 
him what the trouble was. 

Sandow told him. 

“And you can’t write one little nine hundred-word 
theme for your professor!” said the coach scornfully, 
from the vast height of his graduate wisdom. “Non- 
sense! Here, call it a day for your practice, and tod- 
dle back to your room and do it now.” 

“But how?” asked Sandow despairingly “What shall 
I write about?” 

The coach wagged a derisive head. “Anything,” he 
said, “Just anything at all. Sit down and tell him how 
‘Weslex beat us out last year; that’s narration. Or how 
the stadium looked that day, with the runners, jumpers, 
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weight - throwers, vault- 
ers, the crowd, and all 
that kind of thing; that’s 
description, isn’t it? Or 
—or why a student 
should not be bothered 
with his studies on the 
eve of an intercollegiate ; 
that’s argumentation. oa 
Only perhaps you had 
better leave that subject 
alone; your professor 
may not have a sense of = 
humor. But write some- 

thing. Get along now!” 

So Sandow Owen went back to his room, and. sharp- 
ened all his pencils, and put his thickest writing pad 
on his study table, and took off his coat and rolled up 
his sleeves. This was at four-thirty. By five o’clock 
he had broken three leads and chewed the blunt ends 
of all his pencils. By five-thirty the wastebasket was 
half full of crumpled sheets of paper, some with ex- 
perimental introductory sentences at the top, and some 
with whole adventurous paragraphs that had sounded 
well at first but: that had to be crossed out and dis- 
carded upon re-reading By six o’clock, when the sup- 
per bell rang, his pencils and his pad and his patience 
were all sorely tried; but he had nothing—nothing 
whatever—to show for his labors. 

He could not describe the scene of the last inter- 
collegiate. He could not narrate how Weslex had won, 
He could not argue successfully for athletics. He could 
not explain the way any single thing on earth was con- 
ceived or carried to a conclusion. 


FTER SUPPER, which was a depressing meal, he 
went around to the drug store on the corner and 
purchased a new scratch pad that had a picture of 
Washington Irving on the cover, and a draughting pen- 
cil that the clerk assured him was extra soft lead and 
therefore easy writing. Back in his room once more, 
he tacked the cover picture on the wall, by way of 
inspiration, and whittled the lead of his easy-writing 
pencil to the sharpness of a needle. An hour later, 
when his roommate, Dana Wiley, came home, Sandow 
was drawing geometric designs on page nineteen of the 
pad, and trying to think of a good title for the theme 
he meant to write. 

Dana was very sympathetic in a superior sort of way. 
Dana owned a typewriter and expected to go into news- 
paper work after graduating. He could write a theme 
as easily as Sandow could put the shot. Finally he said: 
“Look here, Sandow, do’ you. want me to grind out 
something for you to turn in to Randall?” 

Owen drew a bisecting line across the checkered 
square on the paper. It began rigidly enough, but 
toward the end it lost its prim straightness and began 
to waver.’ 

“No-o,” he said doubtfully; “no, that wouldn’t quite 
do, I’m afraid.” 

Dana did not press the matter. He had an engage- 
ment that evening, anyhow, and presently left Sandow 
to his literary task. After he had gone, the shot-putter 
squared off again, with his chin out, and began anew. 
But nothing came of his efforts.» It was even harder 
to write now than it had been before. Twice, when 
his mind wandered in the middle of a sentence that 
kept piling upon itself, he wrote the words, “Why not?” 
The first time he guiltily rubbed them out with Dana’s 
typewriter eraser; but the second he allowed them to 
remain, and-then kept staring at them with »fascinated 
eyes. Sa ae” Fig : 

-At bedtime the themé was still unwritten, still lacking 
even an introduction. With a little sigh, the boy put 
away his pad and pencils. 

“Training rules,” he said, shaking his head. “I might 
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His Pencils, His Pad and His Patience Were 
All Sorely Tried, but 
Show for His Labors. 
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get it started if I sat up 
a few hours, but I can’t 
do that. Besides, this is 
only Thursday. To-mor- 
row—” 

But the next day 
brought only added wor- 
ries. It was Friday, 
isis which usually had no 
NOBI es, particular significance; 

(saan but this was the 

Friday before the 

intercollegiate. No- 

body talked about 

anything else. A 

dozen fellows clap- 

ped Sandow on the 
_ back and said, “Good 
luck, old man!” and, 

“Hope you put that 

shot' a mile!” and, 

“We need a first in 
‘your event, Champ!” 
That was the worst of 
everything. His college 
really had an excellent 
chance of winning the 
meet this year, provided 
it could count on five 
points from a first in the 
shot-put, which every- 
body conceded to be as 
sure as quizzes. In prac- 
tice, Sandow had threat- 
ened the record; in the 
last dual meet he had 
won, not by inches, but 
by feet. 

And now he was go- 
ing to fail all the fellows 
who believed in him! 

It wasn’t right; it 
wasn’t fair or just. Pro- 
fessor Randall. might 
have put off the test for 
a few days. Didn’t he 
understand that. victory 
or defeat in the inter- 
collegiate hinged on that 
one measly little theme? 
Why, any theme, any- 

body’s theme, would save the day. 

The coach saw him during the noon hour, 

“Well?” 

“Not yet,” confessed Sandow. 
quhar, or—or bust!” 

“You will write that theme,” the coach told him, 
“or you will bust the best track team we ever had at 
the old college. I will excuse you from practice to-day. 
Now, square yourself with Professor Randall.” 


O SANDOW OWEN went back to his room once 

more to write the theme. On the table were three 
typewritten sheets of paper, folded lengthwise, which 
the shot-putter knew belonged to Dana Wiley. He 
spread them out to read. From the title, “Spring on 
the Campus,” to the last sentence, which was like the 
smack of lips after a good meal, he hung breathlessly 
upon each word. It was the best thing his roommate 
had ever done—light, graceful, buoyant with humor, yet 
simple and sincere from first to last. Good old Dana! 
He had left it for an object lesson. 

_But even.as Sandow put his pencil to paper, a most 
disquieting chain of thoughts linked in his brain. Dana 
was not in freshman English. He had no long theme 
to write. If he chose to dash off a thousand words 
of description, it was because of some other motive. 
Then—then he understood. 

Dana had written this theme for him to use. He 
had only to copy it in his own handwriting, turn it in 
to Professor Randall, and make ready for the shot-put. - 
It was a wonderfully simple solution. 

He wanted to do it. Something seemed to be urging 
him to do it. He even copied the title on a fresh sheet 
of theme paper. But after a long time, while he sat 
staring at the grinning words, he rose from his seat 
and wadded “Spring on the Campus” into a ball about 
the size of a sixteen-pound shot. 

But why not? Who would ever know? And wasn’t 
the situation crucial enough to warrant this solution 
of the problem? He owed it to Coach Farquhar, and 
the team, and the whole college, to turn in an‘ accept- 
able theme. 

What about that point of view? He argued it pro 
and con, without reaching any conclusion. He found 
himself unable to decide definitely. In the end, to clari- 
fy his mind, he set down on paper the reasons why he 
should not use Dana’s theme. He was surprised and 
somewhat disconcerted to find there were so many. 
But he wrote on, steadily and easily, until he came to 
the final one—plain dishonesty. 

In a way, he felt better after he had threshed out 
the question. His mind was relieved, as if some fresh 
morning breeze had swept over it, leaving it cool and 
clean. He pushed the scribbled sheets to one side and 
began a theme of his own. “Scenes at the Last Inter- 
collegiate Meet,” he called it. The title was long and 
clumsy and far from piquant, he realized; but he could 
think of no other. And through nine hundred and 
seventeen words, builded one upon another from the 
very sinews of his soul, he drove his pencil over page 
after page of the pad. (Continued on page 38) 
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BIG CAT and LITTLE KITTENS 


Sammy Burton, looking from 

the Arkansas shore to the swirl- 

ing brown current of the Missis- 
sippi; “same old boy that got my jug 
tangled up in the big drift, and 1 lost 
twenty cat hooks in one jiffy!” 

“Don’t see your old jug,” grunted 
brother Ben. “Now, when you get this 
trot-line baited you come hustling back 
and help me replant that corn where the 
crows took it. You don’t need a jug— 
no kid like you can catch fish in a jug.” 

“Aw, go on,” grunted Sammy, in turn. 
“T made more off the cat line this month 
than you did plantin’ corn. And if I 
catch the big one that’s broke loose 
twice—let’s see. Seventy-pound catfish 
at seven cents a pound—four dollars 
and ninety—” 

“Wait ’til you catch him, son,” jeered 
Ben, and climbed up the bank to dis- 
appear across the road to his corn 
planting. 

“Four-ninety in one mornin’,” speculated Sammy. “If 

I catch him, it makes fifty dollars this month . . . 
but maybe he’s got away with my jug and that'll cost 
me six bits, and—’ The fish financier stopped and 
gazed at the spot beyond the big eddy where his yellow 
corked jug that he used as a float to his forty-hook 
trot-line ought to be and wasn’t. The shore end was 
visible tied to an overhanging limb. The big Mississippi 
had risen two feet in the night, and perhaps the weight 
of his stone sinker that held the stream end out while 
the jug float kept thé baited line from going to the 
bottom, had pulled the whole contraption under. 
’ But Sammy preferred to think that the big yellow 
catfish that he had hooked twice without getting him, 
was responsible. Anyhow, counting his catfish money 
before it was caught was more fun than replanting corn 
where some fool crows had pulled it up. 

So Sammy jumped into his leaky old skiff, pulled up 
on the shore end of his line and hauled himself and 
craft laboriously out. 

Hook after hook came over the gunwale, some with 
no bait, some with the bait chewed off by the pestiferous 
turtles which wére one of the things that prevented a 
catfisher from becoming a millionaire. The rising cur- 
rent was strong, and the line became heavier and harder 
to raise. But with some disgust he felt no pull-hauling 

that would indicate that his desperate enemy, the big 
seventy-pound cat that had robbed him twice of four 
dollars-ninety cents, was on the line. Sammy just 
judged he weighed seventy pounds by seeing his tail 
twice as he flapped off the hook. 

He drew in one fine eight-pounder, and then as he 
worked on out, a sudden heave came on the line, It 
nearly yanked Sammy ‘off the bow seat where he clung 
to the wet trot-line. When he retrieved the next hook 
up came another fine channel cat. 

“Two little kittens!” yelled Sammy, “but the old cat’s 
somewhere ahead! There’s the jug floatin’ now! I 
sure stirred the old cat up!” 

His jug float did bob to the surface—once. Then the 
limb of a sodden sapling. There was a tangle out there 
below the roily surface of the Mississippi. Hauling in 
his line and letting it drop on the other side the skiff, 
Sammy worked on exultantly. He got right over the 
spot where the stone sinker on its anchor line must be, 
for he was pulling straight up—a terrible load. The 
skiff slid and slewed under his knees. It must have 
been thirty feet down to that stone sinker, but the jug 
and whatever else was on the trot-line, should have 
been hauled up by now. 

But first, up came the entangled sapling, and Sammy 
twisted at this perspiringly, for its sodden roots kept 
the last hooks, on their three-foot snub lines attached 
to the main one, under water. ' 

“No wonder I couldn’t feel the big cat when all this 

stuff had the first drag on him,” muttered Sammy. 
“All right, there she goes!” : 
_ He shoved the obstruction free, and the first 
thing up came the slimy tail of the big cat—sure 
enough, not ten feet off Sammy’s starboard bow. 
Just one flop, and then a yank on the line. 

But the Arkansas fish merchant was cautious 
now. He could not go back and tell Ben he 
hooked four dollars and ninety cents again and 
let it get away. 

“Current’s too swift out here to manage this 
old skiff,” thought Sammy. “I'll take up my 
sinker and let this whole flotilla swing inshore 
and I’ll gaff the cat in the mud.” 

That seemed more prudent. So, carefully step- 
ping around the stingers of the two “little kittens” 
flopping in the skiff bottom, Sammy stood up and 
hauled away on his sinker line. The big cat was 
too tired to reason out this stratagem, he thought. 
Sure enough, not a flop came from him, when 
Sammy finally hauled up the sinker and also, as 
he planned, when this was out of the mud, the 
swift current at once swept boat and boy and cat 
and line downstream at an angle that would 
swing them all into the willow bank. 


AMMY DIDN'T need to touch an oar, He 

sat getting his breath, still holding the muddy 
rock on his lap, but mentally adding up his cat- 
fish fortune, again jubilant that he could prove to 
Ben that he had made more this month out of 
catfish than his dad paid him for working on the 
farm during vacations. And he had more fun, 
too. 
“This ol’ catfish makes the record,” ruminated 
Sammy. “Four dollars and—say!—maybe he’ll 
weigh eighty or ninety pounds. Or just say a 
hundred! A hundred pounds o’ catfish at seven 
cents—” 

Suddenly he saw his yellow jug come bobbing 
_up in the muddy current, and beyond it the broad 


“Ts BIG CAT again,” murmured 
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head and back of his catfish who, contrary to all catfish 
habits, had lunged heavily to the surface, fighting out- 
stream. Sammy stood up still holding the thirty-pound 
anchor rock, totally unaware for the moment that his 
skiff had swung into the inshore eddy of whose pres- 
ence he knew well enough but had forgotten. The 
brown water was boiling up all around him like weak 
coffee, and it instantly changed the direction of his 
drift. He was staring at his catfish in amazement when 
the heavy river skiff heaved about just at the moment 
when the big cat came to the end of his snub line. 
And Sammy was at once the victim of two contrary 
forces going in opposite directions. He had no time to 
whip his line about the thwart or oar pin. He was 
standing up hugging the rock sinker when the stern of 
the boat swung upstream and the next instant he was 
jerked overboard as the skiff shot from under his feet. 


HE FIRST THOUGHT that came to his mind 
when he struck the muddy water was: “Well, of 
all the fool tricks, this is it!” 

When he instinctively struck out to swim he let go of 
the sinker and it plunged for the bottom. But Sammy 
grabbed at the trot-line as it followed downward, jerk- 
ing through his hands—and the next instant, even as 
he was about to let this go, he felt a sudden stinging 
jerk on his left arm. It fairly pulled him under at 
first and then he fought to the surface, 

But he was fast—hooked. The last big cat hook on 
the trot-line had circled about his left wrist with the 
point just through the skin, but the heavy barb press- 
ing deep into his tendons. At the first thresh to loosen 
it, Sammy yelled with pain. 

Then he struck out, swimming for the shore until he 
felt the drag of that rock sinker below him. He was 
anchored twenty yards offshore in the big eddy of the 
Mississippi. Luckily the water was shallower here; the 
rock sinker had buried in the mud without dragging 
him under to sure and instant death as it would have 
done a few yards out, : 

But Sammy, sturdy swimmer that he was, was fight- 
ing an ineffectual way shoreward. The weight of the 
line was enough to hold up, crippled as he was with 
one arm entangled in the barb. 

Rolling onto his back he tried again to force the 
hook off his wrist, but it seemed to cut deeper. He 
twisted at it a moment, and then paddled to keep above 
water, and howled with pain and wrath at the dragging 
line. And then came a slow rush under him. His big 
four-dollar and ninety-cent catfish had started upstream, 
When it came to the end of the snub line there was a 
struggle—Sammy trying to keep above water and the 
cat to sink deeper. Every heave on the line made the 
hook cut deeper into Sammy’s arm. But he stopped 
the tired fish’s movement. It came slowly back in a 
circle under him. 

“That sinker,” panted Sammy, “got to get rid of it! 
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He Was Starin2 at His 

Catfish in Amazement 

When the Heavy Skiff 
Heaved About. . 


Sammy Just Collapsed Astraddle of the Sunken Cottonwood, Too Tired to Lift His Head. 
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Then I could swim for it, fish and 
all—maybe !” 

So twisting again to get rid of the 
hook and finally giving this up in 
despair, he sought to raise the sinker. 
But this merely pulled himself under. 

_ Up until now Sammy had not thought 
of actual danger. Then the thought 
struck him how blindly tired he was. 
Never before had he feared the 
mighty river, but now, glancing over 
its sucking bubbling surface, it 
seemed like an immense brown sea 
sweeping down to bury him. He, 
dropped every other effort in the 
mere exertion to keep afloat. And in 
a minute he found that taxing all his 
strength. He was tired—tired—and 

choking on some muddy water. 


‘“¢~*OT TO GET OUT of this,” he muttered. “Leave 
the old fish and all, and get ashore. That hook 
—got to twist it out—got to!” 

But he couldn’t. He merely hurt his arm terribly. 
And lost more needed strength in the struggle. He 
could swim about five yards on the slack, and then the 
sinker stopped him. And the next time the big catfish, 
wandering around slowly and aimlessly on the trot-line 
between him and shore, chose to submerge a bit deeper, 
Sammy saw that he himself was hardly able to keep 
afloat. He. wondered what he would have done if that 
cat hadn’t been so tired, or if it had been a tarpon or 
some other plunging, fighting fish. 

“He’d have had me all jerked to pieces,” thought’ 
Sammy. “And I got to get off before he does realize 
he’s got me hooked !” 

Another desperate struggle with the big fishhook 
while he lay on his back and kept afloat with his feet, 
brought him nothing but pain that now had become al- 
most unendurable. He stopped the vain twisting at the 
hook and stared at the willowy shore. Back of that, not 
a quarter of a mile away, Ben was peacefully replanting 
corn, not dreaming of his younger brother’s plight, Ben 
might not come down to the river until noon, and he’d 
be indignant that Sammy took all the morning off to 
fool with the trot-line. 

And Ben would find Sammy and the big four-dollar 
and ninety-cent catfish on the line together. The four- 
dollar and ninety-cent catfish might still be alive but 
Sammy wouldn’t. He knew now he would drown if 
he didn’t get off; any little attempt of the big cat to 
ti deeper water would submerge Sammy’s exhausted 
body. 

He had caught up the slack of the line in his teeth to 
ease the strain on his wrist, and now he set them harder 
into the strands. Chew it off! That's what he would 
have to do! 

Sammy got a bend of the heavy cotton line into his 
mouth and chewed. Kicking out with both feet and 
one hand to keep his head clear, he spit out water and 
frayed strands and chewed for his life. 

Then he had to stop and breathe, holding with his 
free hand to the line to ease the strain, and kicking 
with his feet to keep afloat. Nothing but the buoyant 
power of the corked jug and his own exertions saved 
him against the drag of that heavy trot-line with all its 
dangling hooks. When the big, slow moving catfish 
wallowed deeper, only a desperate struggle kept the boy 
from going under. 

He fell to chewing again after his moment’s rest. 
The snub line was not as thick as the main one to which 
it was attached, but it was strong wet cotton, and when 
Sammy had broken three of the strands with his teeth, 
he could not part the remainder with all his twisting 
and jerking. Then he was (Continued on page 58) 
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THE ROCKY ROAD 


PART II. 


came a day when the baseball candidates reported 

to Captain Chick Gates in the gymnasium. Allen, 

one of the first to arrive, saw Stonewall standing 
just inside the door as though he were on watch. 
Stonewall stood there until Tommy entered the build- 
ing. Allen’s lips curled. 

Before long he sensed that the entire squad was 
watching Tommy. He was furious. He told himself 
that Stonewall had been spreading the report that 
Tommy was a comer, and he set out to prove that no 
mere comer could hope to have a chance against him. 
He let out his arm more than was wise so early in the 
season, and woke up one morning with a kink in his 
right elbow. His face went white. 

He said nothing about the pain, hoping it would 
wear off. But he had to pitch with care; and Tommy, 
who had saved his arm, could let loose with sweeping 
zest. Alongside Tommy he began to seem slow, auto- 
matic, lusterless. In order to save his face he con- 
fessed the pain in his arm. 

“How long has it been this way?” Chick demanded. 

“A week,” Allen faltered. d 

“You gilly! Why didn’t you say something? I sup- 
pose you thought it would wear away. I wouldn't be 
surprised if it put you out of business for the season. 
Go see Dr, Sharp.” 

Allen was frightened. He went to the office of the 
school physician, and waited fearfully for the learned 
man’s decision. 

“Three or four days’ rest,” said the doctor. “Nothing 
serious.” 

Allen walked out on air. 

But his elation was short-lived. That afternoon the 
nine went outdoors, and Tommy went to the mound 
with instructions to show everything he had. He 
struck out Ted Lewis whose specialty was dumping 
tantalizing bunts along the third-base line; he struck 
out Stonewall, he struck out Chick Gates. Of course 
the batters hadn’t yet found their eyes, but— 

Allen walked back to his room in the dormitory 
building. He wasn’t thinking of what another good 
pitcher meant to the school; he was thinking of what 
it meant to his fortunes. His lame arm gave him the 
chance to feel that he had been betrayed, that advantage 
had been taken of his infirmity. 

Tommy came in whistling. 
darkly. 

“Who did you walk back with?” he demanded. 

“With Stonewall and Chick Gates.” 

The catcher and the captain! “What are you trying 
to oi Allen asked bitterly, “make the nine or run me 
out?’ 

“’m trying to make the nine, 
slowly. 

They stood facing each other, the old antagonism 
rearoused. ‘The supper bell rang. 


FEW DAYS later Stonewall was facing a baffling 
puzzle. Had Tommy really fallen off, or had the 
batters found their eyes? Not that the batters did very 
much to Tommy; but still that flash of meteoric form 
was gone. He wasn’t a bad pitcher, neither was he a 
superlatively good one. Stonewall, disappointed, re- 
ported to Chick Gates that the star they thought they 
had wasn’t really a star at all. ; 
“Well,” said Chick, “we can use Allen for the big 
games and let Tommy pitch the smaller ones.” 

“I suppose so,” Stonewall said without enthusiasm. 
Even yet he couldn’t answer the question. Had Tommy 
fallen off or had the batters got the range? 

Allen did not bother his head wondering.. So far as 
he was concerned the situation was gratifying. Cardi- 
gan boys said, as the season ran along, that he had 
never been better. Gossip that trickled through the 
school labeled him as next year’s captain. His soul 
expanded genially. He wrote to his father and told 


T? WINTER ran its course, and presently there 


Allen surveyed him 


” 


Tommy answered 


of his hopes, and Col. Boyd came down to spend a day 
with him. It happened that it was the day on which 
Tommy was to pitch against Montvale Academy. 
Tommy won, but the enemy raked him for twelve solid 
hits. : 

“You weren’t trying to-day,” the colonel emphatically 
said when he joined the boys after the game. 

Allen gave a violent start. 

“Never take things easy just because you are facing 
a weak team,” the colonel advised. “It is easy to form 
a habit of loafing through games, and presently your 
pitching skill is gone. You must use a talent to de- 
velop it. If you don’t exercise it, it disappears. How 
do you pitch, Allen?” 

“T never take chances,” Allen said virtuously. 

“You—you couldn’t lose your skill in one season if 
im ane yourself in all the time, could you?” Tommy 
asked. 

“T should say it were possible,” the colonel told him. 
“Once you lose your grip on a thing there is. never 
any knowing whether you will ever get it back.” 

Allen gave another start. After a moment, though, 
he shrugged his shoulders. His father was probably 
exaggerating. Pitching should be like riding a bicycle 
—once you can do it you never forget. He saw his 
father to the station, put him aboard the train, and 
then went blithely to supper. He hoped Tommy 
wouldn’t bring up what his father had said. 

Tommy didn’t. Neither did he eat much supper. 

The days. passed with their rounds of batting and 
fielding practice and now and then a scheduled contest. 
Presently it was’ the Wednesday before the Saturday 
on which Cardigan was to play the Forest Hills game. 

Allen approached that’ test as one would approach an 
unlocked door that led to a realm of glory. He had but 
to win it, and next year’s captaincy was his. The taste 
of the honor was good. They would hang his framed 
picture in the gymnasium. Every. now and then the 
local newspapers would quote him. He had hungered 
for fame, and now he was to have his fill. 

He was in his dormitory room this Wednesday even- 
ing, dreaming his dreams before an open window. 
Tommy was reading at the study table. Suddenly 
Allen was brought. to earth by a rush of feet. There 
is a psychology about the sound of feet—this sound 
came to him with an echo of alarm. He sat up straight 
as Stonewall and Chick Gates came into the room. 


HE CAPTAIN closed the door and looked at Allen. 
“Did you teach some fellow to swim last summer?” 
Allen looked at him blankly. 
“At some beach early in September.” 
“Oh!” Allen recollected. “I taught a fellow the 
crawl stroke.” 
“For ten dollars?” 
All at once, with a sort of horror, Allen saw to what 


this conversation was leading. An icy sweat broke out 


on his forehead. 


“Look here, Chick, I wasn’t earning money as an 


athlete. I was merely—” 

“Forest Hills has protested you for professionalism,” 
the captain groaned. “What were you thinking of to 
do a trick like that, you fool? - Who'll pitch the Forest 
Hills game?” 

“Tommy will pitch the game,” said Stonewall con- 
fidently. 

Tommy swallowed a lump in his throat. He was 
thinking of what his uncle had said—that you could 
lose your skill through one season of indifferent pitch- 
ing. He looked appealingly at Allen, but Allen had wor- 
ries of his own. Gone was his captaincy! Gone was 
his glory! Gone was his chance for fame! 


EXT MORNING there came a letter to Allen from 
his father. “I’m coming down,” the colonel wrote, 
“to see you pitch that Forest Hills game and I expect 
to see you win it.” Allen read the letter on the school 
campus. He tore it into pieces, dropped it into a rub- 


his personal victories or his personal defeats. 
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bish can, and went ‘off for a lonely, melancholy walk. 
For the first time in his life he was chewing the sour 
meat of disappointment. What made the matter worse 
was that it was not merely a matter of this one game. 
Next year there would be no place for him on any 
Cardigan team. When he went to college the taint of 
professionalism would follow him. He would be 
pointed out as an athlete who had sold himself for ten 
dollars. 
miserable dollars had him tied as effectively as though 
he were handcuffed. 

He came back to the school. dining room for the 
midday meal. For the first time in his life he cringed. 
He went to his table with all the old assurance gone. 
He felt smaller and more insignificant than the weakest 
substitute. The substitute had an odd chance, at least, 
of getting into the game. He had no chance at all. 
After the dinner he hurried away again. He had no 
heart to go to the baseball field and watch the practice. 
It was dark when he came back, footsore and weary, 
to the school grounds. The evening meal was over and 
the dining hall was closed. He went up to his room, 
walking softly through the halls for fear some door 
would open. This skulking was another new experience 
to him. : 

“Hungry?” Tommy asked. 
wiches.” 

Allen ate, but spoke no word of thanks. 
pitching?” he asked at last. 

Tommy nodded, but said nothing. 

“Well,” Allen demanded after a silence, “how did it 

oP?” 3 : 

“Fair,” said. Tommy. ‘ 

It seemed to Allen that the 
that one word. He stirred restlessly; and because ‘the 
presence of Tommy made him uneasy he. went: out 
again. Stonewall’s door opened as he went through the 
hall and Stonewall called his name softly. He came 
back as far as the doorway. Ue Ik 


‘“‘T OOK HERE, Allen,” said the catcher, “you’ve got 
to help us with Tommy. He could pitch once— 
why he can’t pitch as well now I don’t understand. 
He seems to have something on his mind. He has a 
bug that he has lost something. Do you know any 
thing about it?” , 
Allen moistened his lips and shook his head. 


“T brought up two sand- 


‘Do any 


“If he goes out:to pitch with that thing on his mind,” 


Stonewall wailed, “he hasn’t a chance. What's going to 
become of Cardigan then?. You've got to come, to the 
field and help him, Allen. You've got to help the 
school.” sy 

“T—I'll be out to-morrow,” Allen said. 

He couldn't understand, afterwards, why he had made 
the promise. It would be a humiliation for ‘him to go 
out as a server where he had been lord. Something in 
the way Stonewall had spoken to him about Cardigan, 
of his duty to the school— He shook.his head and 
frowned. He had never before interpreted» his .base- 
ball in terms of school vietory. His games a3 been 
t was 
strange for him to be thinking about the school—first. 
He couldn’t quite understand it, and yet it gave him 
the ghost of a thrill that was strangely pleasant: He 
came back to his room in rather a better frame of mind. 


“T dont want you worrying about me because of— 


of anything,” Tommy told him lamely. 

“T’m not worrying,” he answered sharply. But for 
an hour after he went to bed he kept thinking about 
the school and of Cardigan boys like Stonewall and 
Chick Gates. That ghost of a thrill continued to come 
and go, still strangely pleasant. 

The next day he did two things. First he wrote 
to his father and told that’ he would not pitch and 
why. He mailed the letter so that Colonel Boyd would 
get it next morning. Then, with quaking heart, he 
went to the baseball field. 


“Put some pep into him,” (Continued on page 54) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AT THE MERCY OF THE STORM. 


UGH CLODE, his expression in the dim light 

one of utter surprise, struggled to his feet. 

“Wh—what happened?” he gasped. But 

knowledge came to him before Jack could an- 
swer. Above them the big bag was lurching and sway- 
ing, the air that drove past was like a breath from the 
frozen North and the dark space about them was a 
wild confusion. The summons of the tube roused 
Hugh from the realization of disaster. It was the com- 
mander speaking, and his voice was as calm and steady 
as ever. 

“All right there, Mr, Clode?” 

“All right, sir,” answered Hugh. é 

“Good! We're trying to get above this, and | think 
we shall. See that everything is secure, please. You 
understand unlashing the parachutes?” 

“Yes, sir.” Hugh’s heart sank, but Mr. Weeks’ next 
words were reassuring, 

“You're not likely to need them, but it’s well to be 
prepared. Report anything wrong. Keep well down 
in the boat.” 

The ship was riding easier now. The last of the 
sandbags had been droppetl and it might be that they 
had passed up above the worst of the storm. But they 
were still being blown through the air at a terrific pace, 
and now and then the boat lurched fearsomely. One 
engine only was in use and that was slowed down to 
a speed only sufficient to keep the ship’s tail to the 
wind. To fight that gale would have been a hopeless 
task. Looking forward in the darkness that was re- 
lieved at intervals by the glow of the cockpit lights, 
Jack could see kere and there the shape of a head and 
crouching shoulders. Occasionally a voice came to him, 
a fragment of speech. Once Lieutenant Jordan leaned 
across the space from the station ahead. 

“See if you can get me Connell’s Cafe in San Antone, 
Mr. Clode, and order me a steak and onions. Tell ’em 
I’m likely to get there in about half an hour!” 

“Are we headed that way?” asked Hugh. 

“T don’t know where we're headed, my son. As the 
boy said when they asked him where he was going, 
' ‘Don’t ask me, ask the calf!’ Ask this blinkin’ tornado 
where we're headed! If we don’t get to San Antone 
we're likely to fetch up somewhere out in the South 
Atlantic pond, I guess!” 

“How high up are we, Mr. Jordan?” asked Jack. 

“About eleven thousand, five hundred. Guess we're 
out of the worst of it, anyway. If we can stay here 
we'll be all right, but the bags won’t stay fat forever 
in this temperature. Well, enjoy yourselves.” Mr. Jor- 
dan disappeared again, and Jack asked: 

“What did he mean about the bags not keeping fat?” 

“Gas balloonets,” answered Hugh thoughtfully. “You 
see, cold causes contraction of the gas. Up to a point 
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we can flow gas from the storage tank into 
the balloonets, but when that’s exhausted 
we're done, and after that we can only keep 
our buoyancy by lightening ship. That 
means dropping sandbags—we’ve already 
done that—getting rid of gasoline, water, 
oil and so on or heaving over every blamed 
thing we can do without. Just now the 
temperature up here must be mighty near 
freezing, and that means that it’s only a 
question of time when the balloonets will 
begin to crumble. But maybe we'll get out 
of the storm by then.” , 

“We're a lot steadier now than we were 
awhile back,” observed Jack hopefully. 

“You're right. - I’d say we were driving 
along on a pretty even keel now. Guess 
that means that we’re well into the second 
atmospheric layer.” 


“LTOW MANY atmospheric layers, as 
you call them, are there?” 

“Three. The lower one, next the earth, 
is about two miles deep; three kilometers, 
to be exact. That’s where you find your 
storms; rain clouds, lightning, thunder, 
wind gusts of all sorts and irregular tem- 
peratures. Then comes the middle layer, 
where we are. That’s over four miles deep, 
from around ten thousand feet to twenty- 
three thousand. Things like tornadoes and ! 
cyclones don’t usually get that high. You 
get cold, sweeping winds up here, and 
frigid temperatures, and the higher you go the colder 
it is, old son. What they call the cirrus clouds live up 
here, sort of on the roof of this layer. Above them 
begins the upper layer, where the temperature is always 
about the same, as far as anyone knows yet,” 

“Gee,” said Jack, awedly, “there’s a lot of—of space 
up here, isn’t there?” 

“You said it!” 

“And what’s above the upper layer?” 

“Search me! They call it the cosmic void, and. I 
guess that means as much to you as it does to me or 
to the scientists themselves! No one’s ever been up 
there yet. Or, if they have, they never got back to tell 
about it!” 

Jack thought it over for a moment. Then: “Suppose 
we sort of made a mistake and got up there. What 
would happen?” 

Hugh laughed. “Guess we'd stay there. But we 
couldn’t get there to save our lives, Jack. The old 
ship can’t do more than fourteen thousand, and the 
upper layer is still a good nine thousand above that. 
And just where it stops being the upper layer and calls 
itself the cosmic void no one knows.. When they start 
off for the cosmic void, Jack, you'll find me staying 
at home with a toothache or something just as handy!” 

“Me, too,” agreed the other heartily. “In fact, Hugh, 
lm as high now as I want to go, and I’d like it a 
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heap better if I could look down and see the United 
States of America!” 

“If you could see anything it would more likely be 
the Gulf of Mexico, 1 guess. We've been whirling 
along at about sixty or more, and if the gale’s still 
blowing from the west, as it was when it struck us 
first, we ought to be well out at sea,” 

“Gosh!” muttered Jack. “Then if the wind keeps 
right on we'll be around the globe pretty soon and 
popping up over the other side again! What would 
happen if we descended, Hugh?” 

“We might get into the tornado again, for one thing. 
I suppose that’s why we're staying up. This wind is 
pretty fierce, but it’s steady, and it’s better to be blown 
a. few hundred miles out of our course than torn to 
pieces. Say, if you want to turn in down there and 
get a snack of sleep, go ahead.” 

“Sleep!” exclaimed Jack. “Are you crazy?” 

“Well, I just made the suggestion,” chuckled Hugh. 
“Personally, I prefer to stay up here and see what's 
doing. Not that there’s anything to see,” he added, 
raising his head cautiously above the edge of the turtle- 
back. ‘Nothing but blackness. No wind to speak of, 
though. That means that we’re doing about the same 
as the gale is. I'll bet we’re traveling about as fast as 
either of us ever has traveled or ever will! How are 
your feet? Mine are getting 
colder than ice.” 


ae ee 


He Cried. 


“Feet? Oh, they’re all right, I 


guess. A little bit coolish. It’s 
my nerves that trouble me 
most !” 


Hugh chuckled. “Mine aren’t 
any too easy, either, I wish we’d 
quit this beastly joy ride! Won- 
der if the mate would make some 
coffee. By Jove, look at the 
time! It’s only nine-seven! I 
thought it must be nearly morn- 
ing. Hello, there goes the other 
engine! What do you suppose 
that’s for? Bet you he’s trying 
to swing back into the wind. 
That would mean that it isn’t so 
hard. Yes, we’re turning, Jack. 
Put your hand up. Feel that? 
Guess the Old Man doesn’t fancy 
the Gulf. Don’t blame him. I 
don’t fancy it myself much. If 
I have to float down on a para- 
chute I’d rather know that there 
was dry ground underfoot.” 

“When it comes to jumping 
over with an umbrella,” said 
Jack, resignedly, “I’m just not 
there. I'll stick by the ship when 
that time comes, even if it 
means the cosmic void!” 

“Wow! Feel that little 
zephyr,” exclaimed Hugh. 
“We're bucking straight into it 
now, and I'll bet we aren’t even 
making headway! Just the same, 
the old bird’s riding pretty 
steady.” 


i THE COCKPIT beyond, the 
mate was constantly on the 
move, his shadow looming mon- 
‘strously on the surface of the 
bag overhead as, crouching, he 
drenched the bearings with oil 
from the long-nosed can.. The 
stench of the oil and grease 
came back to the boys in the sta- 
tion aft, drawn by the rushing 
wind above. The engines roared 
loudly, desperately, in their battle. 
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Rudder and plane controls were seldom still as the 
pilots sought to keep the nose of the big dirigible 
straight into the teeth of the gale. Jack, hunched in a 
corner, his eyes on the steady, comforting little lamp 
above the instrument bench, the wild rush of the wind 
and the clamor of the engines in his ears, was filled 
with a strange mixture of emotion, anxiety, wonder and 
elation. He reflected that it was an excellent thing for 
their peace of mind that his parents did not know 
where he was at that moment. And he smiled, a bit 
grimly, at the recollection of his apprehension lest he 
be assigned to a seaplane. No seaplane, he thought, 
could ever make him turn a hair after to-night’s ex- 
perience! Now and then Hugh spoke, but for the 
most part they crouched there in silence while the Fate 
fought her losing battle with the gale. For it was a 
losing battle from the first. No engines made, no pro- 
peller turned, could have driven the F 8 against that 
great rushing wind. The best they could do, in fact 
all the commander hoped to do, was minimize their 
drift as much as possible. The F 8 was like a boat 
bucking the mighty current of a river, unable to make 
headway, even drifting downstream, yet going far 
slower than the current. The cold began to get through 
the leather, wool-lined coat that Jack wore, and he 
hugged himself tighter and longed for more of that 
good hot coffee. Once he found himself nodding, and 
wondered that he could feel sleepy under such condi- 
tions. But there was something lulling in the steady 
roar of sound and after awhile his head fell over on 
his shoulder and he slept. 

When he awoke for good, for more than once he had 
half awakened only to fall asleep again, a great change 
had taken place. The giant wind no longer roared its 
way overhead, the blank darkness had given way to a 
misty grayness that revealed the whole length of the 
boat, the strident hum of the engines was gone and 
only the port engine murmured drowsily and the intense 
cold was replaced by a milder chill that held the damp- 
ness of a foggy day. It was Hugh who had awakened 
tim, and with his first bewildered look Jack caught the 

wtening aroma of coffee. There was a cup of it 

‘win six inches of his nose and Hugh was laughing 
at hs sleepy perplexity. 

“You're some sleeper, Jack,” said the ensign. “Sorry 
to have to wake you, but I’m all in and you'll have to 
take a trick at the radio.” 

“What time is it?” stammered Jack. “Where are 
we?” 

“T can answer the first, but not the second. It’s a 
little after four, but where we are is what we don’t 
know. About all we do know is that we’re somewhere 
over the Gulf, at about two thousand feet elevation, 
and that we’re in clouds, I’ve been trying to pick up 
someone, but there isn’t a sound. Put that down and 
stick the ‘ear-muffs’ on, like a good chap. I’m going 
to turn in below for an hour or so, If you want me, 
sing out.” ; 

“I’m a cheeky dub to sleep like that,” Jack apologized. 
“IT didn’t mean to, Hugh. Were you awake all night?” 


“Sure, but I couldn’t have slept, anyhow, so don’t let 
that worry you. Call me at six if I don’t wake up 
before. Better try Galveston, Jack. I’ve been hammer- 
ing at ’em for an hour. If you don’t fetch them, see 
if you can pick up a ship. There ought to be someone 
around here that we can reach. So long.” Hugh dis- 
appeared down the companionway. 


J ACK ACHED in every stiff and chilled muscle as he 

took his place in the seat. With the receiver strap- 
ped on, he began calling Galveston. Not a sound came 
through the ether. Looking forward he saw a tired but 
cheerful Mr. Jordan at the engine controls, the backs of 
the two officers in the navigating cockpit and, by cran- 
ing his head a bit, the motionless figure of Lieutenant 
Gandell, far up in the bow. He wondered if they had 
been on duty like that all the time he had slept, and 
realized that they had, and felt ashamed of himself. 
The engineer’s mate was not in the station, and Jack 
supposed he had turned in for rest. The F 8 was sail- 
ing slowly through a world of gray twilight. Moisture 
lay in drops on every surface and from where he sat 
the envelope disappeared from sight well short of nose 
and tail. They were in a cloud bank that minute after 
minute seemed to grow denser rather than thinner. 

Presently Mr. Weeks arose stiffly from his seat and 
came back to the engine cockpit and, Jack judged, 
warmed his hands at the exhaust. He was talking to 
Lieutenant Jordan, but the receivers that Jack wore 
prevented him from hearing what was said. After a 
few minutes the commander made his way to Jack’s 
side and leaned down. “Can you get anything, Ster- 
ling?” he asked. 

“No, sir, there isn’t a sound. I suppose our receiving 
apparatus is all right. Nothing could have happened 
last night to it, do you think, sir?” 

“Clode tested the wires and said they seemed O. K, 
Well, keep trying. We figure that we’re about four 
hundred miles west of the coast, somewhere around 
25 north and 91 west, but it’s only guesswork. We're 
running due west and can’t be far wrong, but I’d feel 
easier if I knew. within a hundred miles where we really 
are. As long as these clouds continue we can’t take an 
observation, you know. Report at once if you pick up 
anyone. They tell me you managed to get in a bit of 
sleep.” The commander smiled. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jack sheepishly. “I—I didn’t mean to, 
and it was a rotten thing to do with everyone else on 
the job.” 

“Not a bit of it, Sterling. You weren’t needed and 
you might as well have slept as stayed awake. Besides, 
it speaks mighty well for your nerves!” 

Jack looked rueful. “I’m glad something speaks well 
for them, sir; they weren’t speaking very well for them- 
selves!” 

The commander laughed and went back to his station, 
and Jack hammered on at his key. Once he thought 
he caught the faintest kind of a sound, but wasn’t cer- 
tain. Mate Wason tramped past him, yawning widely, 
a few minutes later, and began the preparation of break- 
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fast. Jack ate his with one hand while his other still 
thumped the key. There were baked beans and coffee, 
both steaming hot, and three thick slices of bread and 
a pat of butter, and Jack told himself that not until 
that moment had he ever known how good food could 
taste! He was draining the last drops of his second 
tin of coffee when his ears caught the crash of a distant 
thunderclap. He saw that the sound had reached the 
navigating cockpit as well, for Lieutenant Traine raised 
his head quickly and looked toward the northwest. A 
second long roll of thunder came. The prospect of en- 
countering an electrical storm was not one to welcome, 
since, although there was no danger of an explosion of 
the gas tanks, yet a two-hundred-foot dirigible makes a 
pretty fair target and, with gasoline aboard, the chance 
of disaster is always considerable. A moment later 
Jack felt a slight tipping of the boat and knew that the 
dirigible. was starting to seek higher altitudes. For a 
time the thunderstorm was forgotten, for his straining 
ears caught the faint gasping of some far-off transmit- 
ter. It was the veriest phantom of sound, a crackling 
so thin that he had to concentrate his every effort to 
even sense it. At times he lost it entirely, and out of 
it he got but one word, and of that was more than 
doubtful. The signature was lost in a mighty crash 
of thunder that seemed to rip the whole heavens apart, 
and Jack, half stunned, dashed the receiver from his 
ears. The F 8, speeding faster now, was immersed in 
a gloom of dun clouds. What wind was felt came only 
from the ship’s progress. Hugh Clode, alarm on his 
countenance, crawled hurriedly up the narrow com- 
panion. 

“Were we hit?” he demanded anxiously. 

“I don’t think so.” Jack looked vaguely fore and aft. 
“I was trying to get someone talking when a thousand 
guns went off in my ears. Gee!” 

The gloom flared suddenly into white, blinding radi- 
ance. Afterwards Jack recalled the vision photo- 
graphed in that instant on his mind: a vast space of 
tumbled clouds, mouse-gray, foamy-white, with the 
lightning glowing through them and around them in 
wonderful, appalling magnificence; but at the moment 
he could only close his eyes and gasp, for a great crack- 
ling burst through the heavens, the ship plunged and 
such a crash of thunder burst against their ears as no 
words could describe. Then silence, and through it the 
voice of the commander, confident and steady: 

“Struck us, I think! Mr. Clode, can you see what 
the damage is astern?” 


CHAPTER V. 
LOST IN THE CLOUDS, 


HAT BOLT HAD, as was speedily determined, 
“ worked mischief indeed. Striking the tail of the 
F 8, it had ripped the vertical rudder away and 
left it dangling, had put the starboard horizontal fin out 
of commission and had torn the envelope fabric apart 
so that a flap of it trailed (Continued on page 66) 
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BOYS WHO USED THEIR BRAINS 


The Boy Who Took ‘‘Chances’’—Edwin T. Meredith 


OT SO MANY years ago there was an lowa 
farm boy who was full of ambition, who had 
one big desire in his heart—to get somewhere. 
He kept his eyes open for a “chance” just as 

every American boy does, but when it came along it 
wasn’t the sort of a chance that most boys would get 
excited over, : 

One day, when he was thirteen years old, his father 
offered him a runt pig and told him that he could have 
it if he succeeded in raising it. 

Did he take the chance? Some boys who have had 
a similar chance have grunted and turned up their 
noses at it. Well, this boy jumped at the opportunity 
to own something of his own. He saw his chance and 
he took it. What’s more to the point, he raised the 
pig and he made a good job of it. 

His name was Edwin T. Meredith, and to-day he is 
Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


IS WHOLE LIFE is a story of “chances,” of tak- 
ing of them at the instant they presented them- 
selves and of working them for all they were worth 
until something better presented itself. He believed 
in doing the thing at hand and doing his level best. 
He did not wander to a far country to achieve success. 
When he was eighteen years old, he was given the 
chance to go to college, but he had to earn his own 
way. Those were panic times and the average lowa 
farmer didn’t have the money he has to-day and the 
ability to send his boys to college. 

Young Meredith took the opportunity just as he took 
the chance to acquire a runt pig of his own. He went 
to Highland Park College in Des Moines. And he 
worked like a Trojan after school to earn the money 
to pay his board and tuition. He mowed lawns, waited 
tables, shoveled snow in winter and tended furnaces. 
He didn’t let a single chance to earn a dime slip through 
his fingers; and he had to study after his work was 
done. ; 

Then, the next summer, his grandfather, who was 
publishing a farm paper called The Farmer’s Tribune, 
offered the boy a chance to learn the printing business. 

Again the boy took the opportunity—at $8 per week! 
He was to set type, help print the paper, wrap and 
address copies, and be generally handy about the office. 

But the boy’s grandfather was more interested in 
politics than he was in farming, and when his pet 
political theory collapsed—“Greenbackism,” it was called 
—he lost his interest in the publishing business. 

Young Ed Meredith saw another chance. By this 
time he had his own ideas of what a farm paper should 
be.. He wanted to own one, to publish it over his own 
name, but he had no capital, 


By JUDSON D. STUART 


The New Secretary of Agriculture, 


One of the printers in the shop had saved up three 
or four hundred dollars. The younger Meredith inter- 
ested him in his dream and the two formed a partner- 
ship and took over the paper. Grandfather Meredith 
had given it to Edwin, and with the capital of the 
partner the two youngsters started out to win fame 
and fortune as publishers. — 

Edwin T. Meredith, at this time, was just nineteen 
years old. He was inexperienced, and the meager capi- 
tal of the partnership was soon wiped out in expenses. 
The partner sickened of the project and withdrew. 

And then another publisher came along and took the 


“white elephant” off young Meredith’s hands. The 
Farmer's Tribune passed out of existence, being con- 
solidated with the other paper. The young publisher 
found himself a failure and without a single thing in 
the world but a few cases of old type. Most boys 
would have quit then and there and hunted up a job 
with real money attached to it. 

Edwin Meredith looked around for another chance. 
All that he could see was that stack of type. All that 
rod could make out of his predicament was to use that 
ype. 

So he started out all over again. He founded a new 
farm paper along the lines of the dreams he had 
dreamed and he called it Successful Farming, because 
the one thing he wanted to do was to succeed, 

“I put my idea into the name of: the magazine,” he 
said years later. “And I made up my mind that any- 
thing that had the word ‘successful’ attached to it could 
not fail!” 

It wasn’t easy, making good on that chance he had 
taken, There were times when he had to carry his 
papers to the post office because he didn’t have money 
to have them hauled. And there were times when he 
didn’t have money to buy white paper, or ink or postage 
or pay his help. But he kept fighting on, determined to 
win. 

“T can’t fail now,” he used to say, and he would hustle 
out and scour the town to borrow the money necessary 
to pay expenses. 

To-day, just eighteen years after Successful Farming 
was founded, it has over 4,000,000 readers and in two 
months this year it carried a total of $600,000 worth of 
advertising. 

Edwin T. Meredith won his success because he wasn’t 

afraid to take every chance that came his way. He 
took chances when other boys would have turned aside 
he kept on going when most men would have quit 
cold. 
_ Once arrived, honors have been showered upon him 
just as they always come as the reward of hard, unre- 
mitting and honest toil. He has been a candidate for 
both the United States Senate and the governorship of 
lowa. He failed to win, but everything in his platform 
was enacted into law by his opponents within three 
years after his defeat! : 

He has been a member of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
a director they called him; he was sent to Europe by 
President Wilson at the outbreak of the war to study 
agricultural conditions and ascertain the need of the 
Allies. He was a member of the Industrial Conference 
last fall at Washington, appointed by President Wilson 
to represent the public. — 

And now he is the Secretary of Agriculture, and one 
of the youngest men ever to be appointed to the cab- 
inet of any President, 
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“We Been Done,” 
Says Mark, and 
He Looked Pretty 
Foolish, 


ARK AND TALLOW and Binney and I stop- 
ped in front of Hoover's drug store to see 


what all the kids were looking at. The win- 
dow was full of all kinds of stuff I’d like to 
have. There was skates and air guns and boxing gloves 
and balls and bats, and about everything a kid ever 
wanted and couldn’t manage to get. And there was a 


sign there, too, explaining about the stuff. It said: 
Proressor De Passy’s GREAT EpucaATIONAL SHOW. 
A Gift for Every Boy and Girl. 
Admission Ten Cents, Thursday Afternoon, 
Hypnotism. Magic. Illusions, 
Is there anything in this 
window you want? 
PicK OUT YOUR GIFT AND COME TO THE SHOW. 


Moyer’s Hall. 


Well, I was excited. I wanted everything there. 
But, according to the sign, you could have one thing 
for one ticket. It was mighty hard to pick out of all 
that stuff just what I wanted, and the other fellows 
couldn’t make up their minds either, 

“I don’t see how this perfessor does it,” says Tallow. 
“How kin he give a show and one of these things all 
for a dime? Must lose a lot of money.” 

“Tt says educational,” says Binney. “That's how. He 
don’t care if he makes money. What he wants is to 
git the kids to come so he kin teach us things.” 

“Bet the show won’t be no good,” says I. 

“Tt don’t need to if I kin git those boxin’ 
says Tallow. 

“I wonder,” says Mark, “if we c-c-couldn’t buy f- four 
or f-five tickets apiece, and git f-four or f-five presents.” 

It was just like him to figure out that kind of a 
wrinkle, but somehow I was afraid this one wouldn’t 
work. 

“No,” says I, “one.kid, one present. 
git the kids there.” 

“That’s right I guess,” says Mark, and then he kind 
of brightened up. “There'll be a lot of kids that won’t 
have a d-dime,” says he. “We kin buy ’em tickets and 
make ’em agree to give us the presents. Git the idee? 
They'll see the show for n-nothin’, and we'll git the 
presents as our profit on the d-d-deal.” 


gloves,” 


He gives ’em to 


“Every Boy Who Comes to the Show Gets a 
Present,” 


Said the Perfessor, 


MARK TIDD 


Collects His Just Dues 


By CLARENCE B. KELLAND 


Illustrated by W. W. 


Now anybody could see that would work out fine. 

“How much kin we scrape up?” says |. 

“T got forty cents,” says Tallow. 

“T got twenty-nine,” says Binney. 

“T got thirty-six,” says Mark. 

“T got just a quarter,” says 1. 

“That's a dollar-thirty,” says Mark. “After 
our ‘own way in we'll have ninety cents left. 
presents. Hum. Not.so bad, eh?” 

So we stood around and picked out thirteen prizes, 
and then we hunted. up nine kids that wouldn’t have a 
dime, and made our: proposition to them. Every one of 
them was willing, because they got to see the show for 
nothing. We give each kid a dime and.a slip of paper 
with the name of the present he was to pick out for us, 
so there wouldn’t be any mistakes about our getting 
what we wanted. 

Thursday was a couple of days off, but we spent most 
of that time figuring what we'd do with all the stuff 
when we got it. We had our regular club, the four of 
us, that we called the Ku Klux Klan. Mark got up the 
name a long time ago, and it was.told about im the first 
story about him when he moved:.to Wicksville. Well, 
we made it up that all the stuff we got would belong 
to the club, and would fit us out with everything a club 


payin’ 


Nine 


Clarke 


needed. It was going to be great. Why, we would 
have more truck than any four kids in the state! 


On Thursday morning we went down to the stad- 
tion to wait for this educational . perfessor De 


Passy to show up. All the kids in town was there just 
like on circus morning to see the wagons hauled off 
the train. The per fessor showed up, and he had with 
him another man and a kid quite a bit bigger than any 
of us. He was a funny looking kid, but nowheres near 
as funny looking as the perfessor, who was about seven 
foot high with big ears that looked like the wind would 
blow them around, and feet of a size you wouldn't be- 
lieve. The other man was just a man, and we figured 
he was brought along to do the heavy work. 

The perfessor saw us all waiting, and he smiled so 
wide his ears flopped. 

“Good morning, boys,” 
coming to the show.” 

“You bet,” says Tallow. 

“Ves, indeed,” says the perfessor. 

“What does he do?” 

“You'll have to come and see.” 

“Say,” says Tallow, “is it true you give away them 
presents ?” 

“Every boy who comes to 


he said, “I hope you're all 


“Ts that kid in it?” 


(Continued on page 73 
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Commodore 


W.E.Lonefellow 


of the American Red Cross, 
Who Has Cooked Outdoors in 
All Parts of the United States — 


Tells About 
He-Cookery 


VERY FELLOW ought to know enough about 
cooking to prepare three square meals a day, 
given the raw material and a cooking pot or 
two. There should be no excuse for a boy 
of to-day starving to death or dying of indigestion 
in the midst of food in its raw state. Food has 
done a lot for me, whether for good or ill remains 
to be seen, for though I weigh close to two hundred 
and sixty pounds the insurance doctors have just given 
me a pretty good report. 
J ra . 

Up in the Michigan woods recently, I went on a 
cooking hike with a bunch of fellows ranging from 
nineteen to sixty-nine years young. A lot of us volun- 
teered to cook things we had learned from or with boys. 
There were some big eats in that patch of woods when 
the chow was ready. 

Included in the group of “he-cooks” was Pine Tree 
Jim Wilder of Honolulu, who has done outdoor cook- 
ing all over the world, and Mr. Wauchope, the Boss 
Scout of Chicago, Jim Fitch, who used to be an Indian 
Service Scout, and Sambrooke and Earl Rice and Dug- 
gan and the Whale (that’s what they call me), and 
two or three other fellows. Each of us had a separate 
fire, not over a half a peck in any case. They averaged 
about as big around as a dinner plate, and when the 
wood had burned down to coals, we all popped our 
prize dish on and the cook-fest was under way. 

Sambrooke had a three decker. In the soft mold 
under his fire, were roasting several potatoes in their 
jackets. Above the fire, resting on four small stones, 
was a square, shallow cake pan with another inverted 
over it. In the improvized Dutch oven, he was baking 
biscuits, mixed in the top of the flour bag. On top of 
the upper pan was a handful of live coals to aid in 
the baking. On these sat a little sheet iron frying pan 
in which bacon and sliced apples were sizzling merrily. 

There were a bunch of hungry looking tenderfoot 
he-cooks hanging around and they sure were interested 
in this style of cookery. Even the hard-boiled veterans 
near at hand allowed that “Sam” had the makings of a 
good meal. Near at hand, however, Pine Tree Jim 
opened up his cookshop, starting out by digging a hole 
in the ground and throwing up a pile of earth at one 
side, not for looks but for use. Into this he stuck the 
end of his spits, upon which he cooked a meal com- 
prising bread, beef, bacon and onions. “Kabobs and 
Twister” was the title of his meal. 


Kabobs and Twister 


T HERE WASN’T ANYTHING especially different 

about his baking powder bread mixed in the open, 
but he peeled a stick of sweetwood (bitter wood would 
ruin the bread) and curled the string of dough around 
it firmly, allowing intervals between the twisters for the 
heat to get at it. He used a stick about an inch through, 
but another of the chaps had good luck with a three- 


Mr. Wallace’s Way of cone a Wonderful Chicken Dinner Outdoors. 


‘Em on the Turnspits? 
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The Commodore Finishing a Batch That the Gang Pronounced 


Some Meal.” 


inch billet of wood, which allowed him more baking 
surface. “Kabob” is the oriental name for the bits of 
lamb or goat meat cooked over a desert fire in the Far 
East, and Wilder used beef, which they cannot get in 
that country. On a sweetwood stick he strung the bits 
of beef, onion and bacon, alternating until there was 
enough for his purpose. Such good smelling smoke as 
came from his fire as the juices dripped from the spit! 
Once the two spits were over the fire he had plenty of 
time to poke around and advise me how to ‘cook rice 
over an open fire as he had done in Hawaii and other 
places. 

Another fellow tucked his loaves of bread in the hot 
ashes and raked the embers over them and the result 
was very palatable, when the fire dust was brushed 
away with a branch. An interesting loaf of bannock, 
corn bread or corn pone, as it is called in several states, 
was baked in a tin reflector oven, and another ambitious 
outdoor cook baked as delicious an apple pie as any 
New Englander would want, using a tin Army mess 
kit, on an open fire. 

Our Chicago friend, who is a fisherman of parts, is 
used to roughing it up in the Wisconsin wilds and is 
evidently afi expert at cooking trout without utensils. 
No fish were available, so with a piece of beef, he pre- 
pared the main dish of a meal in true he-cook style. 
With a long branch of green wood, he made three grate 
bars, which he placed over two side logs and placed 
thereon the bit of tender beef. This was close to the 
coals and about an inch above, near enough for the 
heat of the fire to be effective, he hung two spitted 
strips of bacon on a forked stick. The bacon gravy 
flavored the broiling steak and, with a couple of baked 
potatoes, what could be nicer for a hungry outer? 

My particular job was performed with the aid of an 
old reliable sheet iron frying pan. It was a left-over 
meal, odds and ends, but it made a hit with the gang, 
for there was a taste all around for everyone. I had 
a couple of strips of bacon, and I diced this and fried 
it out, adding two sliced raw potatoes and onion and a 
lone raw tomato, which chanced to be available. When 
these were nearly done, I sliced in three left-over boiled 
potatoes and shredded a little dried beef, which had not 
been used up. About a pint bowl of boiled rice was 
added, While this was heating through, I made a de- 
pression in the boiled rice and broke in an egg. As I 
was cooking for three, three eggs were used. I put on 
the cover after adding a little water to keep it from 
burning, and when the egg was poached the meal was 
ready. The bacon and dried beef provided seasoning 
A portion was to (Continued on page 34) 
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Tur AMERICAN Boy 


Dillon Wallace 


Labrador Explorer, Chief of 
the Culver Woodcraft School, 
Author of Many Adventure 
Books for Boys — 


Tells About 
Fires and Grub 


SHE FIRST THING a fellow thinks about when 
he gets into camp is something to eat. Grub 
is undoubtedly the most important part of our 
outfit. We might make out somehow with- 

out a tent, but never without “the eats.” 

There are a lot of fel:ows, however, who take their 

meals for granted, as they do nearly every good 
thing in life that comes their way. Despite their fond 
affection for them, they are willing to let someone else 
prepare them. They cannot fry bacon without burning 
it up. If they attempt cooking at all, it usually begins 
and ends by putting potatoes into a bed of hot coals 
and scorching them to a cinder. They do not learn to 
cook because they prefer to let the other fellow do it 
and sweat over the fire. 

Now everybody knows that there are two things that 
a man who would be a camper should learn how to do, 
and he has not learned the A, B, C of camping until 
he has learned them. One is to build a fire of woods 
material under nearly any condition of weather. The 
other is to cook a simple meal over an open fire. Just 
sleeping in a tent and eating the meals someone else 
has prepared for us is not campcraft, unless we know 
how to do these things ourselves, We have not learned 
the first lesson in campcraft until we have confidence 
that we can build our own fire and cook our own meal 
if circumstances require it, 

This is not to be a description of the various kinds 
of fires used in camping, but I will say that even cook- 
ing fires vary to suit the thing that is to be cooked. A 
fire for frying bacon, for instance, is big enough if we 
can cover it with our hat. A much bigger and wholly 
different fire is required for roasting meat. 


The Cooking Fire 


VERY WRITER in giving advice upon starting the 

fire tells us to “lay” the fire—that.is, arrange the © 
material—before lighting it. In all my experience in 
the wilderness with Indians and hunters who live there 
and light fires three or four times a day, I never yet 
saw one of them lay his fire before lighting it. Long 
ago I learned that itis a perfectly good way to burn 
two or three or four matches before the fire gets 
started. Out in the wilderness where we are cut off 
from supplies for weeks and even months at a time 
we must practice economy in matches.as in everything 
else. One. match is enough for any fire. 

The first step to take is to collect plenty of dry 
material before lighting the fire. The one way to light 
a fire every time with the first match is to use splits. 
Find a piece of dry wood—soft wood like spruce, prefer- 
ably—and: split it. Then select a good straight-grained 
split and whittle several bunches of shavings, making 
the shavings good and long—four or five or six inches. 
The shavings are held in bunches by stopping the knife 
an inch or so from the end (Continued on page 36) 
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CAMP ING on the PLAINS 


Adventures Without a 


Compass in a Big Land 


Where Landmarks Are Scarce 


phere 


WALKED OUT of Cheyenne early one morning 

thirty-odd years ago with a camp outfit and a 

week's provisions. It was late May. One mile 

out and I was on the fenceless, .trackless plains. 
The prairie was green with low-growing buffalo grass 
and brilliant with dashes of red, yellow and blue wild 
flowers on short stems. Meadow larks were singing 
and prairie dogs barking merrily. The sun shone hot 
from a clear blue sky all day. 

A little before sundown I dropped my heavy pack by 
an old buffalo wallow near the Wyoming-Nebraska line. 
I could see miles across level plains toward every point 
of the compass; not a house, a fence or a tree within 
the horizon. I was alone. I judged there was not a 
person within fifteen miles, perhaps not for twice as 
far. Although I traveled about for eight days I did 
not see a house or a fence. 

For months I had planned to have a camping trip 
out on the Great Plains to see what wild life lived on 
the prairie and how. I felt that I was well prepared. 
I had learned to identify numbers of trees, birds and 
wild flowers. I was certain I knew how to camp and 
especially that my camp equipment was correct. In fire 
starting I could have taken a prize. But I found my- 
self embarrassed with green grass and old “cow-chips,” 
by a treeless, rockless water hole. 

At last I had a fire glowing in the darkness out in the 
lone wide prairie. The water hole by which I camped 
was a shallow buffalo wallow about fifty feet long and 
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At Kingfisher Camp I Traced My Route in a Notebook, 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


oO 
I Could Not See a Single Landmark That I Recognized. 


Ten years before thousands of buffalo 
had ranged these scenes. Water is scarce on the plains 
and these wallows once served both the antelope and 


half as wide. 


the buffalo as drinking places. The crowding stars 
seemed only a stone’s throw above the wide, flat prairie, 
and the merry coyotes were having fun all around me 
when I lay down to sleep, 

1 wasted a lot of time the next morning in trying 
to find something among my too numerous pieces of 
camp outfit. Just as I had things scattered over the 
prairie two cowboys came riding up. They were from 
a cow outfit that was drifting northward and had seen 
me from afar. They were grazing two thousand head 
of cattle and had a six-horse cook wagon and seventy 
saddle ponies. 

“What's this, a general merchandise store?” one of 
them called pleasantly as he viewed my equipment scat- 
tered around the water hole. 

“The kid has more kitchen ware than the cook at our 
cow camp,” said the other kindly but merrily as they 
rode off. 
| The prairie dogs were yapping and scampering about 
and I threw my belongings into a heap and went to- 
wards the nearest dog town. They were excited over 
my presence; sat up and barked and chattered and I 
am certain used bad language because I did not 
promptly move on. When I approached nearer than 
twenty feet they ducked into their holes. They looked 
and. acted more like fat woodchucks than dogs. 

In a shallow ravine near camp I came 
close to a mother antelope and her two 
kids. She made the youngsters lie down 
the instant she saw me and then edged 
off, plainly with the hope of leading me 
to follow. But I wanted a closer view 
of the kids. 

When I reached the spot where I 
supposed them lying I could not see 
them. Asryoung antelope blends with 
the plains, plants and soil so that it-is 
well hidden when it flattens down. I 
stumbled over one of the youngsters. 
He leaped up and then I spied the sec- 
ond. But not until I had touched it 
with my hand did it quit playing dead 
and rush off with the other toward 
the mother. : 

They went only a short distance when 
they re-entered the ravine. I slipped 
down this, crawled over a ridge and 
came to within a hundred feet of them. 
The youngsters were busy suckling. One 
was kneeling on each side, occasionally 
urging mother to speed the milk by but- 
ting her. When they started across the 
‘prairie I went far around and ‘came in 
behind a low ridge, planning to get 
close to them or to another mother with 
one kid whom I saw in the distance. 
After a number of trials and much trav- 
eling I was again close to the mother 
and two kids. But she scented me and 
ran far away. 

It was time to start for camp. I 
looked around to figure out where it 
was. Out on the plains where most of 
the time one can see miles in every direc- 
tion I had not thought of using a com- 
pass. 

I had known the points of. the com- 
pass all day. There was the sun a little 
above the horizon and I knew that be- 
neath it was a little to the south of 
west. But knowing the directions did 
not tell me the all-important thing— 
the direction to camp. I did not know 
whether camp was miles south or miles 
west. : 

I walked a short distance to the top 
of a ridge. I could not see a single 
landmark that I recognized. Land- 
marks had been forgotten in the watch- 
ing of antelope. The sun was setting 
red in the west. This was a landmark 
and as I had wandered eastward from 
camp I thought and also felt that my 
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buffalo wallow camp must be somewhere off in the-West. 

I headed at the sun and walked rapidly until dark. 
I still was uncertain where. camp was and stopped and 
made a fire. A compass will not do a fellow any good 
nor will knowing points of the compass, unless he con- 
stantly use his head and keep the position of camp in 
mind. I should have looked back occasionally during 
the day and made mental pictures of the few land- 
marks. But I spent the night on the prairie without 
supper or bedding. 


Back Tracking My Camp 


AYLIGHT CAME GRANDLY at four o’clock and 

I at once started off to back track myself to camp. 
A number of antelope stood for a time on a ridge 
between me and the red rising sun, I headed east. I 
had walked due west after leaving the mother antelope 
2 night before and easily back tracked this straight 
ine. 

Back tracking myself over the course where I had 
crawled, curved and doubled in following the antelope 
was a task. Occasionally I got down on hands and 
knees to find the dim trail, or to determine which way 
I should follow it. This was the best of trailing ex- 
perience. 

Finally I arrived at the place where I had first seen 
the mother antelope and kids. Then, certain of the 
way, I gave up trailing and started on a short cut to 
camp. I met a vigorous whirlwind spinning across the 
plains and taking with it tinware and other nonessen- 
tials from camp. “Go it,” I called, and let it go. On 
the way I must have picked up fifty-seven varieties of 
my camp stuff. Then I walked upon the ashes of a 
camp fire that appeared familiar, I examined. The 
tracks were my own. Here within five hundred feet 
of Buffalo Camp I had spent last night. 

This experience showed me that the supreme camp- 
ing test for an outdoor fellow is finding the way back 
to camp. He cannot do this with a compass alone un- 
less he turn surveyor and make notes every little while, 
I have known many a fellow with a compass to be- 
come hopelessly lost. The fellow who makes a mental 
log of his movements, who knows where he is every 
minute, will be able to return to camp without a com- 
pass or even without landmarks. 

In back tracking myself I noticed a number of 
Nature’s points of the compass, pointers that I had 
not before noticed. They were plentiful enough and J 
was surprised not to have seen them earlier, These 
were made by the prevailing westerly winds. Piles of 
tumbleweeds against the westerly sides of sagebrush 
clumps. On the eastern leeward side of these clumps 
were sand drifts. These formed east and west lines 
here and there that showed long distances, Here were 
home grown compasses that would not get out of or- 
der, or become lost or broken, 


I Hit the Trail 


] WAS EAGER to see the country off in the north 
beyond the North Platte River.” Leaving most of 
my things at Buffalo Camp I started northward one | 
morning, traveling light. I would return to this camp 
in three or four days. I did not stop often or long, 
but headed northeast and at noon came to the river. 
Following downstream along its low bank I saw a 
number of logs on a sand bar. With willows I lashed 
two of these logs together and after a delay of only 
an hour pushed off into the water with a pole. Annual 
high water had not yet arrived and in a few minutes 
my two-log raft was on the sandy, shallow farther. 
water edge. I tied the raft, thinking I might come 
that way again, and went on. When evening came IJ 
was a long distance from Buffalo Camp and the river 
with an empty ‘canteen. I. had not seen any water 
since crossing the river about twenty miles back, A 
map that I carried indicated a small stream a little 
more than twenty miles off to the north, As I was 
: concluded to travel on through the 
night. sie of 
It was a perfect evening and off I walked across the 
lonely prairie, heading for the north star. Clouds came 
floating across the sky and in watching closely for the 
star I walked off a bank. (Continued on page 30) 
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THE PLANTE 


A Pioneer Scout Story 
By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


HE NORTHWEST WIND which rolled the cot- 

tony clouds across the Alleghanies' and swirled 

the dry, dead leaves in brown eddies across the 

wagon roads and trails, sent no chill into the 
heart of Roy White. 

The cow had been milked before daylight and was 
munching contentedly as she nuzzled in thd fragrant 
hay pile underneath the shed. The grunts and squeals 
of the half-grown pigs in the yard beyond had been 
stilled with swill and ears of yellow corn and they were 
busily plowing their little pasture for hitherto undis- 
~ covered roots, 

Beneath Roy’s window, about the oak chopping block, 
fresh scattered chips of dead chestnut, hickory and birch 
gave evidence of well-filled wood boxes within, invit- 
ingly open beside the century-old huge fireplace. 

That fireplace Roy had saved. Little by little, as the 
prices of farm products had risen, prosperity had en- 
abled his father to modernize the old colonial house. 
There was a steam heater in the cellar, radiators in the 
principal rooms and hot water in the tidy kitchen. Roy 
had helped to install these instruments of modern effi- 
ciency. But when it came to the question of remodeling 
the ancient living room Roy, sixteen by that time, had 
protested. 

“Aw, Dad,” he said, “why not leave one room just 
the way Granddad built it? He did a good job. Every 
stone of the old chimney is as firm to-day as it was 
the day he laid it there. Why not leave one room to 
remember him by?” 

Mother, of course, thought the boy was right. Per- 

- haps the fact that her up-to-date equipment made her 
independent of the older, more laborious methods of 
housekeeping was the determining factor. Anyhow, 
they made it unanimous and the old, living room re- 
mained intact with its log rafters, its four-foot fireplace 
and huge crane, its array of iron pots, kettles and tongs, 
its brass candlesticks brought from across the water by 

a still earlier generation, and even its long’ flintlock 

rifle and the powder horn which hung above the mantel ; 

all reminiscent of pioneer days. 


HE REASON for Roy’s championing this relic 

room of a bygone age was a little volume which he 
held in his hand on this bleak November morning. 
He was not in the room with the fireplace, but in the 
huge attic above it, sitting with legs crossed in front 
of an open leather trunk of peculiar design. 

Tarnished gilt letters on the front cover showed the 
book to be a diary. It had the odor of age, like the 
buff, cream and blue continental uniform which lay 
folded inside the trunk. 

Roy’s lips moved, as he read half aloud the flowing 

language of the quill .chirography: 
' November 1, 1841, This day I went a-hunting.. I sat 
me down at the edge of tite side hill clearing to watch 
for squirrels. Presently I saw one come down froma 
tree and pick up a black walnut from .the ground. 
Knowing that I could shoot him at mine own conveni- 
ence, I sat motionless while he hunted for a spot to bury 
the nut. He first inspected it by turning it over and 
over in his paws and trying his teeth on it. Then he 
dug a hole and buried it. Immediately he looked for 
another and buried that. Then another and another 
until I counted forty. 

While I was considering whether I would prefer to 
have a squirrel potpie to-day, or spare the little creature 
and mayhap have a walnut grove to cheer me in my old 
age, a hawk suddenly swooped into the clearing and fell 
upon the squirrel, killing him almost instantly, 

Although but a moment before I had contemplated 
killing the squirrel myself and for the same purpese, 
to-wit, to satisfy my belly, I was so enraged at the hawk 
that I raised my rifle and shot his head from his body. 

I might then have taken the squirrel wrth a clear con- 
science, but I would not. Instead I buried him, in the 
midst of his hidden treasure. And I made him a little 
poet cross out of oak and engraved thereon with my 
knife: 

Here lyeth him who planted. 
Let all good men follow his example. 


Illustrated by W. W. Clarke 


In the margin was a note, whose. painfully penned 
lines showed the waverings of age: 

November 1, 1901. This day’ I visited the walnut 
grove. All the trees are fine and healthy. The squir- 
rels, because we have always been kind to them, eat 
from our hands, The cross is still there, sheltered be- 
tween two large roots. 


a ‘VE JUST got to look for that cross again,” said 
Roy, laying the old diary reverently away in its 
chest among the faded uniforms. 

At his first movement a dog that had been snoozing 
beside the warm chimney jumped to his feet and stood 
alert, wagging his wavy tail questioningly. 

“Let's go, Collie,” said Roy. 

Prancing with joy, Collie waited while his young 
master drew on a cardigan jacket over his flannel shirt 
and buttoned it over the short axe, knife, whistle and 
coil of rope which hung from his belt. Then he scuttled 
down the stairs. 

After a word to his mother, Roy passed out into the 
keen air. With a woodsman’s easy, swinging stride, he 
headed for the tall timber, vaulting the fences as he 
went. Collie, covering ten rods to his master’s one, 
ran with his nose to the ground, gathering as much 
satisfactory information by this nasal reconnaissance as 
Roy did by sweeping a practised eye over the fore- 
ground of plowed soil and stubble and the background 
of bare trees and blue sky. 

A half mile along a ridge whose sides sloped. to 
brawling streams brought him to the side hill clearing. 
Sadly he leaned against a sapling. It was not a grove 
of sturdy walnut trees at the further edge, but a patch 
of ugly stumps. 

He remembered with a pamg the visit of the contrac- 
tor and the government agent, with their story of the 
critical need of black walnut gun stocks and airplane 
propellers; and the part he himself had played in fell- 
ing, trimming, skidding and loading those solid, heavy 
logs. “But anyhow the government got the walnut and 
it helped to win the war,” he muttered, 

Roy’s soliloquy was interrupted by Collie, who came 
and sat whiningly beside him. Across the clearing a 
gray squirrel was nosing among the leaves. Collie’s 
attitude was that of one who does a thing which he has 
been taught to do—a thing contrary to dog ethics and 
dog common sense. What could be the harm of dash- 
ing at that diminutive fur bearer and scaring him up a 
tree! 

Roy watched the squirrel and thought of that day 
almost a century ago, when his pioneer grandfather had 
sat with his hand on his flintlock, debating whether to 
have a potpie or a possible walnut grove. His hand lay 
upon Collie’s hairy neck. The dog was trembling fro 
his strong self-repression. ’ 

Suddenly the quivering stopped. The hair beneath 
his hand and all along the stiffening spine began to 
rise. Collie growled, softly, and sniffed the air. 

“What's the matter, old fellow?” asked Roy. 

The dog growled again, then shrank aside and flat- 
tened himself as though to dodge some missile. A huge 
shadow fell across the clearing. 

Roy turned his eyes upward and instinctively jumped 
for the protection of a tree. Something tore through 
its topmost branches—something colossal, menacing, 
obscuring the sun like the wings of the angel of death, 


LL IN AN INSTANT he saw the monster in a 

; headlong dive, felt a fiery breath like a blast from 
the infernal regions, sensed the peril of a youth not 
much older than himself, in a leathern helmet, who 
pushed and pulled desperately at levers which gave no 
response; heard the deafening crash of splintering wood 
and twisting metal. 

The landing wheels of the airplane collapsed as they 
struck the ground. The propeller flew into bits at its 
impact upon a solid stump of the same tough material. 
The nose of the machine stopped abruptly. The tail 
swung up from forty-five degrees to vertical, described 
a downward are and crashed, a shapeless mass, among 
the ruins of the grove. Flames spurted into the air, 
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’ He Whirled to Look at the Airplane. 
The Flames Were Just Licking Up the 
Inverted Letters “U.S, M.” 


almost instantly leaping higher than the trees. 

For one dazed instant, Roy felt his brain working 
like a. frenzied telegraph operator pounding a key on 
a dead line. His arms hung limp, his feet seemed 
chained to the roots on which they stood. 

With a yearning to help the youth. underneath the 
machine he leaned forward. One halting step and his 
strength surged back and his head cleared. 

In an instant he was across the clearing. With a 
running dive he slid beneath the fusilage. First he 
felt the helmet of the aviator, smooth as a football, 
held between the ground and the engine. Rapidly he 
ran his hands down through warm ooze until he could 
get a hold beneath the armpits. 

He pulled, and realized that the airman’s belt was 
holding him in. 

Wriggling forward, he unsnapped and opened his 
knife and slashed the belt. Wriggling back again he 
brought his knees up under him, tilted the fusilage a 
little by lifting with his back, and began to drag the 
pilot out. 

Gasoline fumes choked him. The roaring of the 
flames drowned out all other sounds. A black mist 
seemed settling about him and instead of a sharp sense 
of reality he had a feeling as of one working in a 
nightmare. 

After what seemed like an interminable period a draft 
of fresh air awoke him. He was still dragging the 
unconscious man. His burden seemed inexplainably 
light until he observed that Collie, with his teeth set in 
one leather sleeve, was pulling too, almost with the 
strength of a man. The hair on one of his flanks and 
on his wavy tail was being eaten away by a flare of 
gasoline, 

With three or four quick slaps of his cap Roy ex- 
tinguished the blaze which threatened his helpmate. 

“Collie!” he said sharply. 

The dog looked up apprehensively, as though afraid 
of being driven from his task to a place of safety. 

“Go get the folks—quick!” commanded Roy, 

Wheeling in his tracks the dog darted off like a 
yellow canine whizz-bang, raising the echoes in the 
autumn woods with yelps as compelling as a human 
cry for help. 


OY TURNED again to the aviator, dragging him 
farther from the seething ruins of his machine. 
Removing his cardigan he adjusted it under the limp 
form. Running to the brook near-by he soaked his 
handkerchief, returned and wet the lips of his patient. 
They moved slightly and a weak hand attempted to 
point. 

Roy placed his ear near to the moving lips but could 
hear no sound. He raised his head and watched their 
conan imitating them himself as closely as he 
could. 

First they close@. That must mean b, m or p. Then 
they opened, the tongue in the bottom of the mouth. 
Roy tried it and guessed “a.” With a slight jaw move- 
ment the tongue touched the forward part of the roof 
of the mouth. That was “L.” 

Roy pronounced “bal” and then, with an “m” on his 
lips, whirled to look at the airplane. The flames were 
just licking up the inverted letters “U. S. M.” It was 
a mail plane and its valuable contents were in the 
clutches of the fire demon. 

Again Roy raced to the brook, ripping a large piece 
of bark from a fallen tree trunk which he passed. 
From a quiet pool he scooped a quantity of saturated 
leaves and sand, until he filled his improvised tray. 

Unmindful of the drip which streaked his clothes 
with muddy stripes he rested the bark on his left arm 
while he bombarded the plane with his fire extinguish- 
ing compound, 

Wherever it struck, some of it stuck. The flames, 
snarling, hissing, retreated and after three trips to the 
brook he was able to get under the fusilage, undo the 
straps which held the mail pouches and carry them to 
safety. : 

But in the meantime the dry leaves about the ma- 
chine, ignited by the flowing (Continued on page 48) 


people all came out of their 


x 


us, awaiting our approach. As 


E WERE ASTIR very early the next morning, 
and while Big Man’s woman cooked some food 
for us, Red Crow and I built a fire in front 
of the huge bearskin, stretched outside, to 

further dry it. We of the high country had been much 
surprised that a’bear would be out at this time of year, 
seeking food, but Big Man now informed us that down 
here in the valley of the Missouri, male grizzlies seemed 
never to den up for the winter, and females without 
cubs were sometimes found following the game trails 
in the bottom lands, in even the coldest, most severe 
weather. _ 

On this morning, a fairly warm, south wind, hinting 
of springtime, came up with the sun. We lost no time 


in packing and saddling the horses, and carefully fold- 


ing the bear hide and making a top pack of it, and 
then we were off, Big Man taking the*lead in a main 
game trail up through the timber of the Little Missouri. 
It had not a very wide valley, nor very extensive groves 
of cottonwood, and its slopes were in many places of 
the dead, bad land earth which is barren of any form 
of vegetation. The valley was, however, simply alive 
with game of all kinds, and on all sides we saw herds 
of deer, elk, antelope, and bighorn, standing with 
drooped heads and closed eyes, enjoying their first warm 
sun bath for many a moon. The buffalo alone were 
feeding, rooting down through the snow with their 
huge heads, and pawing it, to get at the grass of the 
bottom lands. 
any effect upon their heavily furred bodies; as they 
never felt the cold, they never succumbed to the lazy 
drowsiness that the change in the weather produced in 
the other animals of the plains. They seemed as active 
as ever. 

At about ten o’clock we 
came upon the horse tracks 
that Big Man had seen on the 
day before, and as we went 
on these became more and 
more numerous in the main 
trails and side trails, and here 
and there were trampled and 
bloody places in the snow 
where the hunters had killed 
and butchered different kinds 
of game. We now expected 
every moment to see some of 
the hunters; hour after hour 
‘passed, however, without one 
of them coming in sight, and 
then, at about four in the 
afternoon, we emerged from 
a grove of timber and saw a 
large camp out in the flat 
ahead of us. Big Man, in the 
lead, brought us to a halt and 
stared at the lodges, shading 
his eyes with his hand, and 
then turned to us and signed: 
“That is the camp of the 
other tribe of my people. | 
am sorry! I wish that we 
were first to strike the camp 
of my relatives, the Sand Hills 
People. I had my mind set 
to do that. But never mind; 
be not afraid. I shall not al- 
low these people to harm 
you in any way. Come! Do 
not fear.” 

Now, that kind of talk, 
coming as it did after Big 
Man’s many assurances to us 
that we would meet with the 
most friendly reception by his 
people, certainly did alarm us. 
He said no more, and led on, 
and, of course, there was 
nothing for us to do but fol- 
low him. We examined the 
priming of our rifles, and | 
loosened the pistols in my 
belt. As Heavy Robe said, 
if, after all, we were being led 
into a trap, we would die 
fighting, and Big Man would 
be the first one of the enemy 
to fall, 

As we neared the camp, the 


lodges and stood staring at 


we rode still nearer it, we saw 
many of the men dive into 
their lodges and hurry out 
with weapons in their hands. 
Finally, when we were within 
thirty or forty yards of the 
edge of the camp, the 
watchers saw by the fashion 
in which our hair was 
braided that we were, or at 
least that Heavy Robe and Red Crow were, Blackfeet, 
and shouting to one another, the men began to rush 
toward us, and their women and children to seek the 
shelter of their lodges. It was an anxious moment for 
us; we gripped fast our rifles and cocked them, prepar- 
ing for the worst, and certainly expecting that our end 
was at hand. 

But with outflinging arms Big Man tossed back his 
confining robe, brought his horse to a stand, and began 
angrily addressing the crowd, accompanying his talk 
with the sign language, so that we could understand. 
“Stop right where you are,” he commanded them, “and 
take shame to yourselves! Yes. As you see, these are 
Blackfeet, Pi-kun-i Blackfeet, with whom you have al- 
ways been at war. It is true that many of you mourn 
for brothers, relatives, friends that the Blackfeet have 
killed; but they also mourn, yes, they mourn for those 
of their tribes that you have killed; and so you are 
even with them. These three come now to you with 
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Wolf Face Spread Open 


By JAMES W. SCHULTZ 
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peaceful intentions. The lead man, there, is Heavy 
Robe, a great warrior and medicine man. The first 
youth, there, is Red Crow, son of the great Pi-kun-i 
chief, and the last one is Rising Wolf, white-skinned, 
but a real member of Lone Walker’s tribe. I say to 
you all that you must make friends of them!” 


HE MOMENT he ceased speaking, a tall, gray- 

haired old man, very straight standing and active 
for all his years, stepped out from the crowd and 
turned and sternly addressed the men. We knew not 
what he said to them, but he evidently was command- 
ing them to receive us in friendship in their lodges. 
Some, the greater part of them, seemed to assent, to 
agree with what he said, but others, twenty-five or 
thirty young men who had gathered off to one side, and 
behind a real giant of a man, apparently their leader, 
set up a great clamor when the old man ceased speak- 
ing, and continually menaced us with their weapons, 
mostly bows and arrows and war clubs. And, as they 
became more fierce in their shouts and threats, some 
of the men in the large crowd began moving over to 
them and taking part in their openly expressed hatred 
for us. Our situation seemed to grow more desperate 
every minute. Heavy Robe sat stolidly on his horse, 


facing the crowd, and Red Crow rode up to his right 


Through Four Motions of Placing It Upon the Mat of White Sade. 


the Hat and Went 


side, and I advanced and took a place on his left, out- 
wardly calm and hoping that my face had not turned 
white from the fright that I felt. 

But now a second man came out from the crowd, 
said something to the tall old speaker who had ha- 
rangued it, and with him came on to Big Man and hur- 
riedly addressed him, This second old man was very 
old, his hair almost snow white and his cheeks and 
hands seamed with wrinkles. But he, too, was active, 
as quick in all his movements as many a man of half 
his years, and his every action was that of one whose 
authority was not to be questioned. The three talked 
together for only a minute or so and then Big Man 
turned to us and signed: “You are to follow me. That 
old man is the Buffalo Hat keeper and he will protect 
you from those angry ones over there.” 

We started at once, Big Man following the first one 
of the old men, and at our side the Buffalo Hat man 
walked, extending a forbidding hand toward the group 
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4E WARRING TRIBES 


that was clamoring for our lives. And before that out- 
stretched hand they became silent, and spoke not one 
word as we passed them, but how they did glare at us! 
We came to a halt before a large lodge almost in the 
center of the camp, a lodge decorated with porcupine 
quill embroidered buffalo tails, one drooping from each 
of the two wings of the smoke hole, one hanging from 
the top of the back of the lodge, and on its north, south, 
east and west side was another, making seven in all. 
The four, of course, were the symbol of the sacred 
number, the four world directions, and the three others 
added to that made seven, the number of stars in the 
constellation of the Big Dipper, marker of the time of 
night. But what most interested us was a buffalo hide, 
quarter-moon shaped, buffalo tail fringed pouch that was 
suspended just above the entrance to the lodge. When 
we dismounted Big Man pointed to it and signed to us: 
“That contains the sacred Buffalo Hat. In this, the 
lodge of the great medicine, you are safe.” 

The two old men had already entered the lodge; we 
followed them and were given seats, and Big Man signed 
to us: “The old man, there, keeper of the Buffalo Hat 
and owner of this lodge, is named Wolf Face. He is 
very kind-hearted and is a very powerful medicine man. 
The other old man is Three Eagles. He is the chief of 
these people.” 

We bowed our heads, signifying that we understood, 
and then Wolf Face signed ‘to us: “While wait- 
ing, we will smoke.” He thereupon took up an already 
filled pipe, lighted it and then, leaning forward, pointed 
the stem directly at the lodge pole at the right edge of 
the doorway, and then at the sky, and lastly at the 
ground. This lodge pole was the sacred pole, the one 
that Big Man had mentioned, 
and represented the Buffalo 
Hat upon all occasions when 
the Hat itself was not in the 
lodge, and—as we _ learned 
later, even at times when the 
Hat was hanging upon a post 
at the head of Wolf Face’s 
couch during the nighttime. 


[HE PIPE was sent the 
round of us and was 
smoked out and laid aside, 
and then an old woman, bent 
with age, and supporting her 
tottering steps with a worn 
staff, came into the lodge. 

Wolf Face drew a coal 
from the fire, laid a pinch of 
dried sweet grass upon it, and 
the old woman grasped hand- 
fuls of the perfumed smoke 
and rubbed her mouth, her 
hands and clothes with it, and 
then said to us, translating 
sentence by sentence what 
Wolf Face told her to repeat: 
“This is the lodge of the sa- 
cred Buffalo Hat; here all en- 
emies are safe from the ven- 
geance of the people. 

“These are the laws of the 
sacred Hat; all who enter 
here must obey them: 

“Tt is forbidden to stand in 
this lodge; all who come in 
must at once go to the place 
pointed out to them, and at 
once sit down. 

“None may speak in a loud 
voice. 

“Tf anyone happens to 
throw or drop anything 
against this lodge he must 
come in at once and be puri- 
fied and prayed for, else great 
trouble of some kind wil 
‘happen to him. 

“In this lodge no one may 
spill water on the ground; 
nor spit upon it; nor blow his 
nose, 

“Tf one. wishes to scratch 
himself he must use a stick, 
not his fingers, for that pur- 
pose, ; 

“Fire here must not be 
started by blowing it to a 
blaze with the mouth; it can 
be blown only through the 
long pipestem provided for 
that purpose. 
os “If anyone wishes to hit 
2m] anything or cut anything 

| while in this lodge he must 
first strike four times the 
lodge pole at the right edge 
of the doorway. That pole 
represents the Hat; by striking it one gets the Hat’s 
permission to cut or pound things here. 

“And that is all!” 

“Hai! Hai! Hai!” Heavy Robe exclaimed. “This 
Buffalo Hat must be powerful medicine. Hai! how I 
do want to see it!” 

“So do I!” said Red Crow. And I felt as they did 
about it. 


IG MAN now called upon the old woman to inter- 

pret for him, and through her he said to us, “As 
you are now safe from all harm, I must leave you for 
a time and go on to the camp of my own people not far 
above here. There I shall call upon the keeper of the 
Sacred Arrows and all the chiefs, and the leaders of the 
soldier bands, not only to receive you in friendship, but 
to quiet those here who are against you. _They are not 
many; they are just the members of the Kit Fox band 
of soldiers and their relatives, and they are angry at you 
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because they claim that a war party from one of your 
tribes killed three of their number last summer, in the 
moon of berry flowers.” 

“Ha! That is what troubles them, is it?” Heavy 
Robe exclaimed. “Well, they claim that which is not 
true. In the moon of berry flowers last summer, all of 
our Blackfeet tribes, and also our friends the Big 
Bellies and Sak-sis, were trading with the Red Coats 
at their post on the Big River of the North, and not 
one of the tribes had a war party out. I will give them 
my word for that on my medicine pipe!” 

“That should prove to them that they are wrong,” 
said Big Man. “I will let them know that you are 
ready to give your word by your medicine pipe that it 
is the truth. But to make sure that there will be no 
trouble, I shall have my chiefs here when you do it. 
We will hold the council here in this lodge, to-morrow 
afternoon.” And with that he went out and called to 
his woman, and they rode away up the creek. 

The women of the lodge now set food before us, 
boiled buffalo meat and dried depouille, and we ate 
heartily. In the evening a number of the headmen of 
the tribe came in and visited with us and, in answer 
to their questioning, we told them where the Blackfeet 
tribes were wintering and that we were at peace with 
the Crows and the Snake tribes, and that the Snakes 
were wintering with the Pi-kun-i. Naturally, they 
wanted to know how I, a white 
skin, came to be a Blackfoot, and 
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Sand ‘Hills People, whose name was 

Sweet Medicine Root. These youths 

were always together. In the daytime they would go to 
the top of a hill overlooking the camp of each tribe 
and, sitting there, try to think of some way to help 
their people; for those first people were without knowl- 
edge, more than enough to enable them to dig edible 
roots and clothe themselves with the skins of animals 
that they would here and there capture with their 
hands or find dead. Said Straight Horns one day to 
Sweet Medicine Root: ‘Younger brother, we are not 
going to be able to do anything for our people by sit- 
ting here day after day and watching the country and 
thinking. There is nothing to watch for, nothing to 
think about. I have made up my mind that we must go 


away, and travel far maybe, to find that which we- 


seek,’ 

“*You speak wisely,’ Sweet Medicine Root answered. 
‘Yes. Let us go forth on discovery, you one way, I 
another way, and try to find things that will be of 
benefit to our always hungry people.’ 

“That very day they set out on their travels, Straight 
Horns going to the North, and Sweet Medicine Root 
to the East, it being agreed between them that they 
should be gone from their camps one moon. 

“After crossing wide plains, Sweet Medicine Root at 
last came to a high, steep peak at the foot of which 
was a wide stream. He crossed the stream and met a 
' man named Coyote, who invited him into his lodge. 
This lodge was the mountain peak itself. Following 
his guide, Sweet Medicine Root entered it and saw that 


ei! 


it was very large, and contained many strange forms 
of life and beautiful things, really the spirits of all 
that moves and grows, and rests upon this earth. And 
chief of them all were certain spirits, the Listeners 
Above and the Listeners Underground. These chiefs, 
the Listener spirits, made the youth very welcome in 
their great lodge, and told him that he could have his 
choice of all the things in the lodge. He therefore, 
after some thought, after the uses of the different. 
things had been explained to him, chose four arrows, 
two of which, named buffalo arrows, represented food 
for the people. The other two represented war, suc- 
cess against all enemies. The flint points and the shafts 
of the buffalo arrows were red and feathered with the 
tail feathers of the gray eagle. The war arrows were 
of black flint, the shafts were painted black and 
feathered with the tail feathers of the war eagle. 


“Having chosen these four arrows for his present,. 


Sweet Medicine Root remained in the lodge many days, 
until the spirit listeners had taught him all that there 
was to know about them, and all the ceremonies and 
songs that go with the care and use of them. These 
ceremonies are many. I cannot tell you about them, 
except to say that when camp is moved, while the wife 
of the keeper of them must carry them on her back in 
their wrapping of coyote skin, no woman is permitted 
to look upon them. When they are brought out for the 


men to look upon them, all women and girls must re- 
main quiet in their lodges. When carried to war against 
the enemy, if carried according to certain rules, the 
enemy is always vanquished. But if one of the rules 
is broken by the warriors, then the force of the arrow 
medicine fails. If a man is sick, or if he wants great 
success in some undertaking, he may call for the cere- 
mony of renewing the wrapping and feathering of the 
arrows to be made, in which case he makes a great 
sacrifice to the arrows. This is a very long ceremony, 
requiring four days and nights for its completion. 
cannot explain it to you; but, being that you are a 
medicine man yourself, it may be that you will be per- 
mitted to see the ceremony, or at least to look upon 
the arrows and make sacrifice to them.” 

“IT have wanted to do some things during my life,” 
said Heavy Robe, “but above all those wants I want to 
see those Sacred Arrows!” 


. S TRAIGHT HORNS, the other young seeker for 

good for the people, went northward,” Wolf 
Face continued, “and after traveling for some days 
came to a large spring of water issuing from the side 
of a hill and leaping out from the edge of a low cliff 
and falling into a deep pool. Straight Horns could 
never explain what it was that urged him to go in be- 
hind the falling water, but go he did, and found him- 
self at the doorway of a large and beautiful lodge; he 
entered.it and found himself in the presence of an old 


‘camp, Stone Bear, and several lesser chiefs. 
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woman, who welcomed and e himi.48_though_he 
were her own son and gave him a seat beside her. She™ 
then asked him what she could do for him and he 
answered: ‘My people are always very hungry; I ask 
you to take pity upon them.’ 

“*That I shall do. They shall have my Buffalo Hat! 
She handed it to him, done up in a thick layer of >uffalo 
head hair, and told him to look to the north. He did 
so and saw the great plains covered with buffalo. 

“*This sacred Hat,’ the old woman explained, ‘repre- 
sents the chief of the buffalo. So long as your people 
keep it and use it according to the rules—which I will 
teach you—they shall have plenty of food. Not only 
that; they shall have also good health. You must give 
the Hat to the best, the kindest, the bravest man of 
your people, for him to keep with strict observance of 
its rules, and in time it must go to his son, or some 
male relative, and thence on and on from male relative 
to male relative; thus, its power will never be broken. 
When men go to war, they should sacrifice to it for 
good health and success; and women, too, may sacrifice 
and pray to it for their good health, and for the cure 
of their and their children’s ills. So saying the old 
woman taught him all the songs and the ceremonies of 
the Hat, and then told him to take it to the people. 

“The two youths arrived in the camps at the same 
time, the one with the Sacred Arrows, the other with 

the sacred Buffalo Hat, and each — 
gave what he had brought to the . 
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the keeper of the Sacred Arrows, a 

man of about fifty years, named 
With them was the war chief of the 
As soon 
as they had come into the lodge, the chief of our camp, 
Three Eagles, came in with his leading men, among 
them several mémbers of the Kit Foxes, headed by 
their chief, a young, fierce faced warrior named Old 
Beaver. He took a seat directly across the lodge from 
us and scowled at us during the opening of the council. 

The old woman interpreting, the talk began by Old 
Beaver accusing the Blackfeet of having killed three of 
his men in the last moon of flowering berries, and ask- 
ing that in payment the Kit Foxes be allowed to kill us. 
We were prepared for the accusation and when, as 
moderator, Big Man asked us what answer we could 
make to that, Heavy Robe replied that he could hon- 
estly deny it. In front of him, resting upon a buffalo 
skull, was his medicine pipe, already filled, and he now 
lighted it, blew smoke to the sky, the earth and the four 
world directions, and then said slowly, sentence by sen- 
tence, the old woman interpreting them after him: “Oh, 
sun! Oh, all you above people, and you of the earth, 
and the deep waters, and you, my medicine helper. I 
call upon you to bear witness that what I am about to 
say is truth as straight as is this, my sacred, my medi- 
cine pipestem. What I say in truth is this: Last sum- 
mer, in the moon of the flowering berries, all of the 
tribes of the Blackfeet were encamped on the Big River 
of the North, trading their catch of winter furs to the 
Red Coat traders, and with (Continued on page 60) 


White Thunder. 


Big Man, in the Lead, Brought Us to a Halt and Stared at the Lodges. 


May, 1920 


A BREACH 
of DISCIPLINE 


A Donovan Chance Story 
By FRANCIS LYNDE 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


Dick Presently Saw an Arm Reach Out of the Shadows. 


66 HAT DO YOU reckon those O. C. people 
will do, Larry?” 
“Huh?” came a grunt from the opposite 
tent cot. Then: “Good goodness! Can’t you 
let a fellow sleep a few minutes?” 

“A few minutes!—it’s ten o'clock, and I'll bet we're 
the only two left in this camp—unless the other one is 
the mess cookee.” 

“Ah-yow!” yawned the sleeper, turning on his back 
and stretching his arms over his head. “I feel as if 
I’d been up three nights hand running, and then some.” 

There were good reasons for Larry Donovan’s sleepi- 
ness. The day before, the two tent mates, “cubs” in the 
Nevada Short Line engineering party, had been sent to 
locate the stakes of a former railroad survey up Tour- 
maline Canyon. In the process they had stumbled upon 
the fact that a rival road, the Overland Central, was 
preparing to “steal” the canyon from the Short Line. 
The adventures following, which had included their 
capture by the Overland Central raiders, a lockup in the 
camp of the enemy, and a midnight escape, had kept 
them up the better part of the night. 

“And you're not so awfully far off, at that,” Dick 
chimed in. “I guess Mr, Ackerman told ’em to let us 
sleep. But you haven’t told me yet what you think the 
O. C. bunch will do, now that we've pushed our graders 
up and got ahead of them in the canyon.” 

Before Larry could answer the tent flap was pulled 
open and a well-built young collegian about two years 
their senior stuck his facé in and grinned at them. 

“Hello, lazy-heads!” was his greeting. “’Bout ready 
to turn out?” 

“Thinking about it, 
lar?” 

“Chief said you were to help me. We're running the 
wires up to connect with the new ‘front,’ and I’m need- 
ing a couple of bell hops.” 

“Bell hops, nothing!”. Dick scoffed. “We're the 
pulchritudinous—that’s a good word; stick it down in 
your notebook—the pyl-chri-tu-dinous little heroes of 

"this outfit. Haven’t you heard what we did yesterday 

and last night?” : 

“Heard it?” laughed the young wire boss, whose 

name was Smith. “Great cats! 1 haven’t been hear- 

ing anything else. Time your story got passed around, 

‘you'd think there was nothing to it in this camp with 

you two left out. That’s what makes me want to do 

something for the good of your souls. Turn out and 

‘snatch a bite of breakfast. We're getting ready to 

move.” 

: “Oh, gee!” Dick groaned, when Smith had gone; 

_ “this world and then another. But I suppose there’s 

no help for it.” Then, with a quick jerk at the blankets: 

ny “Beat you to the creek!” 


HE TOURMALINE, quieted at the camp site from 
a storming mountain torrent to a little river of 
crystal-clear pools, ran within a hundred feet of their 
tent. Whooping and yelling, they raced for their bath, 
Larry stumbling at the edge and falling in with an in- 
glorious splash, and Dick taking a neat header a second 
later asthe loser in the race. They didn’t stay in 
long. Melted mountain snow, even in June, isn’t exactly 
tepid, but so far they had not once missed the bracing 
- morning plunge. 
At the mess tent the fat Irish camp cook joshed them 
-good-naturedly for their lateness, but he had been 
_ keeping the bacon and corn bread warm for them. The 
breakfast despatched, they found Smith ready to start. 
Later there would be regular wire lines installed be- 
___ tween Red Butte and Little Ophir, the great gold camp 
at the headwaters of the Tourmaline; but just now 
_ there was need for means of quick communication with 
_ the grading force which had gone on ahead to forestall 
the contemplated canyon “steal” by the enemy. 
By noon, with the hole diggers and pole setters push- 
- img on ahead, and with a little auto truck to carry 
material as far as a truck could find a road, the wires 
Were up and tested out as far as the mouth of the 
anyon. Here the real difficulties began. In some places 


” said Dick. “Why—in particu- 
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iron brackets had to be set in the cliff sides, and the 
setter had to be lowered in a rope sling from the top 
of the cliff. 

“Fellow doesn’t need to be high-shy on a job like 
this,” Dick asserted, looking up at one of the bracket- 
men swinging like an exploring spider at the end of his 
rope web from a cliff two hundred feet high. “What’ll 
you take to let me set the next one, Smithy?” 

Smith grunted. “Cost me my summer’s job if your 
general manager father ever heard of it. But you may 
take this coil of light line up there, you two, if you 
think you’re good for the climb.” 

Lashing the coil of light rope. to a carrying stick so 
that they could share the load, Dick and Larry Dono- 
van “hit the hill,” making a detour through a small side 
gulch to come at the cliff summit from the rear. The 
scrambling ascent accomplished, they found themselves 
at an elevation commanding an extended view across 
canyon to the northward. A little back from the cliff 
edge two men, with a pine tree for a snubbing stake, 
were slowly paying out a rope at the end of which the 
spider-like bracket setter was dangling; and, lying on 
his stomach at the brink, a third man was watching 
the descent and calling out directions to the “anchor” 
men. 

‘Sort o’ makes you feel creepy, doesn’t it?” said Dick, 
when they had taken a cautious look into the gorge 
below. 

Larry grinned. “Going to take back your brag about 
setting the next one?” he gibed good-naturedly. 

“Not on your life!—only Jack Smith won’t let me.” 

Larry squatted with his back to a tree. There was 
nothing further to do until the bracket placers moved 
on to a new position. 


“| "VE BEEN thinking about that question you asked 
when you woke me up this morning,” he said; 
“about what the Overland Central people will do now 
that we’ve beat them to it in the canyon.” 

“Seems to me there isn’t anything for them to do,” 
Dick countered, 

“Don’t fool yourself. Big corporations don’t give up 
so easily. They’ve already spent a lot of money com- 
ing down from Burnt Canyon, and they’re not going to 
throw that money away, not by a long shot.” 

“But we've got our right of way in this canyon, and 
they'll hardly try to run us out of it by force.” 

“They may not try it with guns, as Dad says the 


railroads used to do in these right of way fights. But 
there are other ways.” 
“You've got something up your sleeve,” Dick as- 


serted. “Suppose you stick a pinch bar under it and 
pry it loose.” 

“T was just thinking,” mused Larry. “I guess Mr. 
Ackerman and all of our folks would be sort of glad 
if they could find out just exactly what the Overland 
Central means to do. It might help, some, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Gee!” said Dick, getting up on his knees. “You're 
always digging up something new out of the mud. 
What's the great idea?” 

“T was wondering if it wouldn’t have been better if 
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just one of us had made that getaway last night, leay- 
ing the other to stay and find out a few more things 
in the O. C. camp.” 

Dick. Maxwell looked away across the canyon and 
frowned. He was recalling the adventure of the pre- 
vious day; how they had discovered the secret survey 
made by the rival line; how. they had traced it.to a 
camp in the northern hills, where the enemy was pre- 
paring to make a dash for the canyon, and where they 
had been captured and locked up to prevent them from 
carrying the news to their own camp. One of them 
would have been enough to carry the alarm. But they 
hadn’t thought of that at the time. 

“You're right; you’re ‘most always right, Larry,” he 
conceded. “But this time it’s a pretty bad case of after- 
wit. It’s too late to do anything now.” 

“T’ve just been wondering if it is,” was the thought- 
ful reply. “I wish we could see Mr. Ackerman for a 
few minutes. Only I suppose he wouldn’t let us try 
it if we should ask him.” 

“Let us try what? Don’t be a clam!” Dick put in 
impatiently. “Tell me what’s eating you, can’t you?” 

Larry turned his back upon the men who were hold- 
ing the rope, and in a few low-toned words outlined 
the plan that was trying to shape itself in his mind. 


““T) IPPING—perfectly ripping!” was Dick’s enthusias- 

tic approval. “Not a bit of ivory there’—rapping 
with his knuckles upon the curly head ef his tent mate. 
“But could we lug all the stuff?” 

“The two of us could. But what I’m afraid of is 
that Mr. Ackerman will say no.” 

But Dick had a word to put in here. “Mr. Ackerman’s 
gone to Red Butte to hurry up material and supplies, 
so cookee told me. Smithy’s our present boss, and of 
course we'd have to take him in on the scheme. Let’s 
go down and tackle him right now!” 

Twenty minutes later there was an earnest conference 
going on at the foot of the cliff, with the young wire 
boss sitting in as the third member. 

“T don’t know,” he demurred, when the plan had been 
laid before him. “It’s a fine stunt, all right, if you could 
pull it off; but I haven’t any right to authorize it—with 
Mr..Ackerman away. It would be a sort of breach of 
discipline. If he were here, I doubt very much if he 
would let you two kids take the risk.” 

“That’s just the point,” Dick argued. “It’s just as 
Larry says: the risk will be a lot less for us fellows 
than it would be for any of our men—just because we 
are boys.” 

“How about it, Larry?” said Smith, appealing to the 
big, fair-skinned son of the Brewster crossing watch- 
man. 

“Oh, yes; there’s a risk, of course. 
hot if they caught us at it. 
if we're caught, we can 
couple of your men.” 

But young Smith was thinking of General Manager 
Maxwell, and what he might say if his son were per- 
mitted to take risks. ; 

“As I understand it, it’s 


They’d be pretty 
But it ought to be done, and 
be spared a lot better than a 
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TIGERS WITH FINS 


By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER, 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr MS: 


* O YOU HEAR IT, boy? Do you hear it?” 


The harsh tones crackled across the whaler’s 

cabin. 

Tom Bigelow, his chin propped on his two 
hands as he pored over a book on navigation, looked 
up quickly at the sharp cry. 

Clear, though low, the whistle boomed across the 
lonely waters of Roko Bay, Yetorup, one of the Kuril 
Islands, where the whaler was anchored. 

Tom rushed up on deck, his father following. 

The whistle howled dismally. The sound was weak, 
but unmistakable. 

“Get you below an’ find out if there’s any steam on!” 
came the order. 

The command was unnecessary, for the skipper knew 
well that there was no fire under the boilers; there had 

.not been for forty-eight hours. 

Tom sped down the iron ladders. None of the black 
gang was below save the second engineer, who was 
fussing over some tools and swearing under his breath 
at their mishandling. 

“Mr. Carkeith below?” queried the boy, to give an 
excuse for his presence. 

“The chief’s ashore,” was the reply. “Why? The Old 
Man want anything?” 

Ny don’t know,” responded Tom, “he just asked after 

im.’ 

“Well, he’s ashore,” the second replied, “an’ likely to 
be as long as the sake joint stays open.” 

“All right,” said the boy, “I’ll tell the Old Man.” 

He climbed the iron ladder slowly, his brain revolv- 
ing with the mystery. Twice before had the whistle 
sounded, with no steam in the boilers. It was uncanny. 

Suspecting a possible trick, the lad walked forward, 
passing near the fo’c’s’le head. The lookout, who was 
keeping the anchor watch, was at the time cutting off 
a big chew from one of the long rolls of molasses- 
pressed tobacco dear to the fishermen of the Arctic. 

“What’s the idee o’ the toon, Tom?” asked the old 
sailor, jerking his head backwards towards the whistle. 

So the sailor had heard it, too! 

Tom answered, with seeming carelessness. 

“The second’s below, getting things shipshape and 
Bristol fashion.” 

He knew better than to alarm the crew, for super- 
stition in the fo’c’s’le is as catching as scurvy. 

He went aft to his father, 

“There’s no fire on at all,” he said, “but Andy, on the 
lookout, heard the whistle, too.” 

“What did you say to him?” asked the skipper, anx- 
iously. 

“I let him think the engineer crowd was tuning up,” 
the boy answered. “What can it be, Dad? Could it be 
wind?” 

His father pointed to the house flag at the truck. It 
hung limply, with hardly a flutter. 

“And that’s the third time, isn’t it, Dad?” 

The skipper nodded gloomily. There was a minute 
or two of silence. 

“T think I’ll send you to Hakodate, or maybe Yoko- 
hama,” he continued, presently, 

“You’re not as scared as all that, are you, Dad?” 
retorted the boy. “Besides, only rats desert a sinking 
ship. I don’t want to.” 


Once More the Body ot the Whale Came to the Surface, Followed by the Pack of Harrying Sea Hounds. 


He Found Himself an Arm’s Length From the Teeth of One of Those Tearing Destroyers of the Sea, 
the Orca or Killer Whale, 


“But if I say so?” There was a rising inflection of 
wrath in the old whaling captain’s voice. 

“What you say goes, of course,” the boy returned 
promptly. “But you promised to take me on this trip.” 

The skipper’s jaws tightened. He had never gone 
back on a promise, Tom knew that, and counted on it. 

“Well, if you hold me to it,” said his father, “I did 
promise. An’,” he added, “since they say there’s a 
Providence that watches over fools, maybe your bein’ 
on board may help.” 

Tom felt it prudent not to make reply. Naturally 
less superstitious than his father, he felt less fear of 
the coming voyage, though the mysterious humming of 
the whistle by a mysterious agency was an evil omen. 


WO DAYS LATER, the Beluga steamed from 

Yetorup north to the Copper Island Straits and 
thence into Behring Sea. Being:only late in April, scat- 
tered ice fields were numerous, but careful navigation 
saved the Beluga from any danger. The skipper, evi- 
dently on edge with superstitious fears, was on the 
bridge almost day and night. 

Fishing began early and since the whaler was one of 
the older type, and working independently, the flensing 
—or cutting off of the blubber—as well as the trying— 
or boiling down—was done by the crew. There are few 
more malodorous occupations in the world. Even Tom, 
eager for adventure, was sickened of the trip by the 
appalling smells. 

Then. fog and gales set in, May being the most bois- 
terous month of the year. A sharp nor’wester set the 
ice fields in motion, pinching the Beluga down toward 
the Commander Islands. The skipper, despite fog, 
darkness and wind, steamed on at full speed. 

“How do you know where we are, Dad?” queried 
Tom, that night. 

The skipper sniffed. 

“Do you smell anything?” he asked. 

“Nothing more than usual,” answered the boy, after 
he had sniffed in turn as hard as he could. 

“You'll have to have a better nose than that if you 
ever want to learn to navigate these waters,” the skipper 
replied. “Charts aren’t much good here. The sea lions 


are the best pilots. In still nights you can hear them, 
i any weather you can smell their rookeries a mile 
away. Besides, son, we haven’t struck the kelp beds 
yet, and there are few islands in this part of the world 
that haven’t a.ring of kelp in the ten-fathom belt, run- 
ning for half a mile or more,” 

“Ice on the port bow!” suddenly called the lookout. 

The skipper rang the telegraph for half speed and. 
gave a curt direction to the man at the wheel. 

“Ice on the starboard bow!” came a second cry. 

This was more serious, The Beluga was running 
from the ice that was drifting across Behring Sea with 
the northwest gale, seeking the lee of Commander 
Islands, and here was an interposing ice field evidently 
brought down by the Oyashiwo or Arctic-Japan current. 

The skipper ground out a tingling sea phrase, and 
rang for “Stop!” 

At the same time, from the whistle came that low 
booming sound which had echoed across the waters off 
Yetorup. Tom glanced sidewise at his father, but the 
skipper, though conscious of the look, stared ahead as 
though he had not heard the whistle. But, presently, 

“Once!” the boy heard him say. 


HE WIND SHIFTED slightly to the westerly. 

Sleet and snow came whirling down the wind and 
a coat of ice soon masked the outlines of the rigging. 
The ropes would not run through the blocks, the sails 
were stiff as though carved out of wood, for the Beluga, 
like most steam whalers, depended on sail as much as 
steam. It was killing work getting the sails in, but 
they were furled—in some sort of fashion—and the ship 
crept northwards under steam. 

The soggy gray morning light of a storm-drenched 
sky revealed the Beluga in a ticklish position. Ice fields 
lay on either beam. Owing to the shift of wind, the 
eastern ice field had ceased to drift, but, shortly after 
dawn, a distant groaning and cracking told the dreaded 
story that the western field was on the move. At half 
speed the little whaler steamed to the northeast. The 
way to the islands was cut off; the only hope lay in 
finding the open sea, 

“Could she stand a nip, Dad?” asked Tom, when it 

became painfully evident that 
the ice fields were closing in. 


The skipper shook his head. 


“Only a little one,” he said. 
“It takes the special boats built 
for north pole work to do 
that—and even they get 
crushed like an_ eggshell, 
often.” 

North steamed the Beluga 
through a lane of black water, 
the ice approaching nearer with 
every hour. The gale had 
abated slightly, but it was still 
roaring down at a good fifty 
miles an hour and the ice crept 


n. 

“There she blows!” came the 
cry from the foretop, 

The skipper smiled grimly 
at the whaling cry, No matter 
how rich a prize might await 
them in the offing, there was 
no time to make for the ceta- 
cean, no time to send out 
boats. 

“We’re heading right for the 
spout,” remarked Tom, looking 
through the telescope. 

“Much good that'll do,” re- 
torted the skipper. He flipped 

' a hand to starboard with an 
expressive gesture. ‘“An’ the 
water’s full o’ killers, too,” he 
added. “There’s a good mar- 
ket for grampus oil these 
days.” 

Tom looked over the side. 
There was an uneasy shimmer 
in the water, as though some- 

_ thing were moving below. 
Then, with a swiftness that 
was bewildering, this shimmer 
seemed to rise from the deep 
and revealed itself—a foot or 
two under water—as a pack of 
ferocious looking creatures, 
from fifteen to twenty feet in 
length, black-backed, white- 
bellied with spectral spectacles 
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of white around each eye. A jet of water 
shot above the surface of the sea a 
short distance ahead of the ship and, a 
fraction of a second later, the flukes of the 
tail of the whale showed above the surface 
as she sounded. 

“They'll tear the whale all to pieces, I 
suppose,” said Tom, for he knew something 
of the voracity of the tigers of the sea. 

“They'll tear anything to pieces,” grum- 
bled the skipper. “I’ve found ten seal an’ 
as many porpoise in the stomach of a killer 
only twenty feet long.. A whale hasn't 
much chance, if they ever start on her.” 

“What are they, Dad, a_ kind of shark?” 

“No, they’re whales,” the skipper an- 
swered; “leastways, they’re’ mammals, like 
the whales, though I reckon they belong to 
the dolphin family. There are two kinds 
o’ whales, you know, Tom, the toothed an’ 
the toothless.” | 

“The killers have teeth, all right!” de- 
clared the lad. 

“They surely have,’’ responded the skip- 
per, with emphasis; “twenty pairs, three to 
four inches long, sharp an’ curved back- 
wards. They know how to use ’em, too. 
They hunt in packs, just’ like wolves, an’ 
I’ve seen ’em thick on the coast o’ Green- 
land. There are a-plenty in the Behring 
Sea an’ all that string of islands from 
Alaska to Japan, down to the Kurils, where 
we came from. 

“T’ve seen the biggest o’ whales, a hun- 
dred feet long, deliberately throw them- 
selves ashore to certain death to escape be- 
in’ torn to pieces an’ eaten alive by killers. 
You've only got to look at their twenty 
pairs of teeth to get the idea how quick 
they can tear a whale to pieces, while a 
crunch or two is enough for a porpoise or 
@ seal. Then their big flippers an’ high 
dorsal fin gives ’em speed enough to catch 
anything they go after. An’ to catch a 
seal, a killer’s got to travel! 

“A shark is often a scavenger, but the 
killers are beasts of prey, first, last and all 
the time. Orca gladiator, the scientific 
chaps call ’em, an’, if gladiator means 
fighter, as a Bureau of Fisheries man told 
me one time, the killer’s got his right 
name.” 

And, while he spoke, the eerie, muffled 
“voice of the whistle sounded again. 

It was the man at the wheel, this time, 
who looked quickly at the skipper, for 
there had been talk in the fo’c’s’le, in spite 
of all the officers’ care, But the skipper 
looked ahead as though he had not heard. 
Tom, watching closely, saw his lips form 
the word, 

“Twice !” 

But it was not said aloud. 


HE SCHOOL of orcas or killer whales 

had taken Tom’s attention from the ice 
for a few minutes, but when he looked on 
either side again, his heart commenced to 
thump against his ribs. He looked astern, 
to see if by chance there might be hope in 
that direction. 

The black land of water ended a few 
miles astern. The ice had closed behind 
them. : 


No orders had been given for the watch 


below. ‘There was no need. Every man 
was on deck. The first and second mates 
were also on duty. 

“Are the boats provisioned?” asked the 
skipper. 

“Double supply, sir, 
mate. 

“Tell the men to put on warm clothes, in 
case we have to take to the ice.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

The black lane of water was now not 
more than half a mile wide, but it stretched 
ahead hopefully. The Beluga increased its 
speed. It was a race, now, with the ice 
closing in behind. 

Then, a hundred fathoms or so ahead, 
there came a flurry in the water, which 
was churned white as though breakers were 
churning around a submerged rock. 

“They’ve got her!” said the skipper. 

The sea became alive with the flash of 
the ravening creatures, each one a living 
engine of savage destruction, the twenty 
pairs of sharp teeth tearing off great mor- 
sels of blubber and flesh. from the living 
whale, which dived again, pursuing the 
channel northerly. 

The black water lane grew narrower, now 
not more than a quarter of a mile at most, 
but it still stretched out its finger towards 
the open sea. The Beluga was speeding 
through the water, every revolution possible 
being gotten out of the screw. Then, 

“Whoo-oo-oof,” sounded the low moan of 
the whistle. 

The sound had not much more than filled 
the ears, when a dull blow struck the stern, 
heaving the vessel upwards. The wheel 
spun from the helmsman’s hand, throwing 
him to the deck, breaking one arm at the 
wrist and the other in the forearm. Every 
man aboard was hurled down either to the 
ae or against the nearest for’ard ob- 

ect. 

The skipper, first of all to recover, though 
bruised by the force with which he had 
been cast against the railing of the bridge, 
leaped to the wheel and spun it round. 


y ihe WHEEL whirled idly like a play- 
thing. It took but a few seconds for 
the skipper to realize what had happened: 
the rudder had broken. 

Leaving the useless wheel, he reached a 
- bleeding hand for the telegraph. 

It was too late. 

At the very instant that his hand touched 
the lever, the Beluga, which had swirled 
broadside at the shock and which, during 
that half minute of recovery, had been 
speeding at full speed toward the white 
jaws that had been slowly closing in, 
struck the ice with a deadening shock, re- 
bounded from the blow, but driven onward 
by the still whirling propeller, struck a sec- 
ond time, slewed, careened and half turned 
turtle. A horrid rumbling in the hold told 
of a shifting cargo and the Beluga rolled 
down and under. 

Tom found himself in the icy water, 
chilled and half paralyzed with the shock, 
and, as he came to the surface, but an 
-arm’s length from the teeth of one of 
those tearing destroyers of the sea, the 
orca or killer whale. 

Instinctively he dived, though giving him- 
self up for lost, but the killer disdained 
such prey. Mi 

The boy struck out for the ice. In that 
water, as he knew, even a few minutes of 
immersion meant death, for the chill soon 
reaches the heart and paralyzes its action. 
A floating piece of driftwood gave him a 


answered the second 


purchase wherewith to clamber on the ice, 
the first person saved, 

Dashing the water out of his eyes, he 
looked around, to see his father trying to 
raise himself upon the slippery surface. A 
few steps took him to the place and, brac- 
ing himself strongly, the boy helped the 
skipper up. 

“Thanks, lad,” said the father simply. “I 
couldn’t have hung on much longer.” 

Three more men of the crew were thus 
saved, when an exclamation from his father 
caused Tom to turn, 


AMIP THE WRECKAGE was the figure 
of the second mate, cutting at the hal- 
yards of a floating boat, floating, indeed, 
but tangled with the davits. The boat 
floated free, and the second mate placed his 
fingers on the side to lift himself aboard. 
Once, twice, he strained upwards. Then 
the frozen and stiffened fingers slipped from 
their grip and the hero sank into the depths, 
He never rose again. 

“Shall I swim for the boat, Dad?” asked 
Tom, for he had realized at once that a 
boat, doubly provisioned, might be the 
means of saving them. 

The skipper lookéd at the icy water, and 
he looked at the shadowy bodies of the 
ocean wolves tearing at their prey. Then 
he shook his head. 

“No, boy,’ he said, “I'll go.” 

One of the sailors stepped forward at 
once. 

“Well, Andy?” 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” began the 
sailor, with the customary rough courtesy 
of the fo’c’s’le, “but it wouldn’t be right for 
you to go. That ice water gets the old 
quicker’n the young, an’ I’m a good twenty 
years younger than you, sir.” 

“It’s a risk, Andy!” 

The sailor hunched his shoulders. 

“Whalin’s a risk all the time, ain’t it, 
sir?” he retorted, “an’ I’m a strong swim- 
mer. I’ve a ball of spun yarn in my pocket ; 
I might slip my arms through a bowline.” 

“Well, if you will, Andy,” answered the 
skipper. “‘The boat may save us.” 

“T’m goin’, sir,” said the man. 

He took the ball of spun yarn, ran the 
end under his arms, made a bowline, tossed 
the ball to the skipper, and, stopping only 
to take off his sea boots, plunged into the 
sea. He swam strongly and well. 

Then, just as he reached the boat, there 
was a swirl, the water reddened and even 
Mee sg a cry, the head of Andy disappeared 

elow. 

Tom shuddered. The skipper, as was his 
habit when moved, stared ahead and said 
nothing. 

The boy swallowed hard. It had not 
been a pretty sight. 

“My turn next!” 
bravery. 

The father protested. 

“No, Tom, no!” he said, and ran his eye 
over the two other men on the ice. Both 
were wounded, 

“T am captain as well as your father,” he 
said sternly; “it is my duty to go.” 

Tom shook his head. 

“No, Dad,” he said. “Somebody's got to 
take command, If you were to go, What 
would happen to the rest of us? It’s up 
to me.” 

He commenced to strip off his clothes, 

“You'll freeze, Tom!’ warned one of the 
men. 

“T'd rather freeze than—” he left the 
words unsaid, but all minds thought at 
once of the sailor’s death. “Besides,”’ he 
continued, “they'll be afraid of a white 
fish.” 

The skipper said nothing. He knew the 
boy was in the right, but he could not bring 
his lips to say that his son might go. 


he said, with forced 


Tom CUT OFF the spun yarn at the edge 
of the ice, made a loop beneath his 
shoulders, and gave the ball to his father. 

“Wish me good luck, Dad,” he said chok- 
ingly. 

The skipper gripped his son’s hand, but 
not a word could he get out. 

Tom nodded, understandingly, and naked 
save for a close-fitting suit of underwear 
which he had kept on because it was of 
wool, slid into the water, making as little 
splash as possible. 

The boat was not far. Twice the boy felt 
the water swirl under him as one of the 
killers flashed by after its prey, but, in a 
dozen strokes, he was by the boat. Seizing 
it by the stern, he gave a wild leap up- 
ward, with the fear of those black and 
white horrors at his heels, and tumbled 
aboard in a heap, chilled and breathless, 


but safe. A few strokes of the oars brought 
him to the ice. : 
“Dress an’ run,” said one of the old 


whalers, the instant the boy touched shore. 
“Don't stand still a minute!” 

Realizing the wisdom of the advice, Tom 
donned his clothes and started pacing brisk- 
ly up and down the ice, that the heat of 
his. body might dry his clothes. The three 
sailors and the skipper unloaded the boat 
and lifted it out upon the ice. 

“An’' now what?” exclaimed one of the 
men. 

“We've got rations, men,’ said the skip- 
per, “and we've got a boat. All we've got 
to do is to camp on the ice till there’s a 
lead (a lane of water) and then pull for 
the nearest islands.’ 

“Couldn't we reach the Bear, Dad?” 
asked the boy. 

The skipper turned an approving glance 
at his son. 


«6\7 OU GOT BRAINS, Tom, as well as 

grit,’ he said proudly. “I hadn’t 
thought o’ the Bear, You ought to know 
where she is.” 

“Not very far away, I should judge,” said 
Tom. For more than a year he had been 
studying hard with the intention of being 
admitted into the Coast Guard Service and 
the movements of the revenue cutters were 
as familiar to him as the whaling grounds 
were to his father. “She'll be waiting for 
the whalers to gather, and generally takes 
up her station at this time, due east of 
Behring Island. Aren’t we somewhere near 
there?” 

“We surely are,” the skipper agreed. “I 
was runnin’ for the Commander Islands 
when the gale came down, an’ I had to turn 
to the nor’east. If the ice field isn’t too 
wide, the Bear ought to be over to the 
east’ard.” 

“Couldn't we cross the ice?’ asked Tom. 

“Draggin’ the boat?’ said the skipper, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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At Sleep -Time 
Bubble Grains 


Millions of happy children, at bedtime, get Puffed Wheat in 
milk. And think what a dish it is. 


Whole wheat with no element omitted. Every food cell 


blasted, so digestion is easy and complete. 


Wheat puffed to bubbles, eight times normal size — thin, 
flimsy, flaky morsels, like fairy foods. 


Never was a whole grain made so enticing, never so fitted 
to digest. What good-night dish compares with this? 


The supreme delights 


Puffed Grains hold first place among all cereal dainties. Each 
is a food confection. The grains are so nut-like that people 
use them in home candy making—as garnish on ice cream. 


Yet two are whole grains, and all are scientific foods in- 
vented by Prof. Anderson. 


Every food cell is blasted by a steam explosion. Every atom 
is fitted to digest. 


When you have foods so delightful, so hygienic, serve in 
every way you can. Children revel in them. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Mix With Fruit 
The blend is delicious. And 
these crisp, flimsy morsels add 
what crust adds to a shortcake 


At Breakfast 


Serve with cream and_= sugar. 
The airy grains taste then like 
toasted nut meats puffed. 


For Nutty, Fluffy Pancakes 


Now we make a pancake flour 
mixed with ground Puffed Rice. It 
makes nut - like, fluffy pancakes — 
the finest ever tasted. The flour is 
self-raising, so the batter is made 
in a moment. Try this new dainty. 
Ask for Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. 
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The Best Thing 
About Youth Is 
That It's Modern| 
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Birds and Beasts “Take” Themselves 


By HOWARD TAYLOR MIDDLETON 


Generally speaking, almost 
anything that is twenty years 
old—whether it’s an idea, a 
habit or an article of mer- 
chandise—is at least partly 
wrong. . 


If this bit of philosophy 
were not true there would be 
no excuse for progress. 

Everything is getting bet- 
ter all the time. 

Older men are handicapped 
by a lot of habits and beliefs 
of a past generation but you 
young fellows can adopt a 
1920 platform on everything. 


What I am leading up to is 
that a lot of men still use hard 
shaving soap simply because 
they always have used it, al- 
though if they would only try 
Mennen Shaving Cream just 
once, they would enjoy a 
shave so infinitely better and 
more enjoyable—why if 
every man in this country 
would try Mennen’s tomor- 
row, I believe the manufac- 
ture of hard shaving soap 
would stop. 


As I said in the head line, 
the best thing about your age 
is that you can start shaving 
with modern tools and mod- 
ern Mennen Shaving Cream 
and escape all of the shaving 
suffering your Dad has en- 
dured all his shaving life. 


The expense is nothing— 

for one big tube will last you 
a good many months—pro- 
viding your Dad.doesn’t bor- 
row your tube too often. 
- Mennen’s.is great on camp- 
ing or yachting trips, for it 
works perfectly with cold or 
even hard water. 

Never rub Meénnen’s in 
with fingers the way you have 
to with hard soap. Three 
minutes of brushing will soft- 
en the beard perfectly with- 
out irritating the skin. 

Just to get acquainted, 
send me 15 cents for a demon- 
strator tube with full shaving 
instructions. 


: 
bee 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 


Newark, NV.J. U.S.A. 
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Self-Portrait of 
Belted Kin#fisher at 
Nesting Hole. 


INCE NATURE STUDY has 

been incorporated in the high 
school course, there has re- 

sulted an ever increasing interest 

for boys in the little people of the : 

| fields and forests, 


The only successful way 
to get into close touch with the creatures 
of the wild is through the medium of the 


camera. By photographing them, you gain 
a much more intimate knowledge of 
just how they look in real life than 
could possibly be gained from any’ 
book, no matter how well illustrated. 
Wild life photography opens up such 
a field of rare clean sport that I am 
sincerely hoping to induce every boy 
who reads this to enter into it. 

There is always the possibility, of 
course, of meeting an. animal or bird 
unawares, and snapping it before it 
can scamper or fly out of camera 
range, but I have found after many 
years’ experience. that the only sure 
way of obtaining pictures of the wild 
folk without disturbing them (and this 
means good pictures) is by inducing 
the would-be subjects to photograph 
themselves. In order to accomplish 
this feat, there is no complicated ap- 
paratus necessary. For day pictures, 
all that will be needed, in addition to the 
camera itself, is a tripod, a spool of No. 20 
thread, a small piece of No. 100 cotton, and, 
in some cases, bait, 

We will assume it is the month of June 
—nursery time in birdland. Down in a 
grassy field back of-some barn, we find the 
nest of a song sparrow in which there are 
four newly hatched young birds. We im- 
mediately determine to procure a picture of 
the mother feeding her babies a fat grub, 
which we have noticed her doing at the 
rate of one a minute. 


THE CAMERA is set up upon the tripod— 
or, if we prefer, on a short stake driven 
into the ground and fitted with a clamp 
made especially for this purpose. It is then 
carefully focused upon the nest and the 
thread attached to shutter release lever. 
This thread is No. 20 with the exception 
of about one inch at the camera end which 
is No. 100 cotton. The thread is run across 
the nest in such a manner that the mother 
bird will come in contact with it, and snap 
the camera, There is just sufficient strength 
to the No. 100 cotton to release the shutter 
before breaking. This avoids the possibility 
of damage resulting to the camera 
through a continued pulling upon 
the thread. 

When our camera trap is set, 
we camouflage it with leafy 
branches, or long grass, and de- 
part. In an hour or so, we re- 
turn to find the cotton broken and 
shutter sprung. Development of 
negative proves our. experi- 
ment a pronounced success, 

Pictures of all birds which fré- 
quent the fields and gardens sur- 
rounding country houses may be 
photographed in this fashion. I 
have induced Madam Robin, while 
rearing her brood in a _ slender 
pine on the lawn, to present ‘me 
with her portrait, by suspending 
a bunch of wiggling angleworms 
just above her nest. When she 
pecked at the free lunch, the shut- 
ter snapped, and a robin self-por- 
trait was mine. 

Mrs. Belted Kingfisher was 
photographed by stretching 
a thread across the entrance to 
her nesting hole in a sand cliff 
during her absence from home. 
Upon her return, she encountered 
the thread, thereby taking her 
own picture. 

It is also quite possible to pro- 
cure wild life portraits by the 
operator pulling the thread from 
a distant ambush. The illustra- 
tion showing the grey fox before 
the entrance of his den was pro- 
cured in this manner, the writer 
waiting many hours for his chance 
at a picture, - , 


snapped at night by attaching 
a flash gun to the camera and 
baiting the thread with a succu- 
lent bit of celery root, This flash 
gun is a very wonderful little in- 
strument, working on the same 


Sammy Groundhog Set Off the Flashl 


The Grey Fox. 


principle as the cap pistol with which Young 
America makes noisy the 4th of July. A 
% oz, of magnesium powder is placed in 
the pan with a paper cap, and, when the 
hammer falls, the cap explodes the powder. 
There is also an air pump on the gun which 
actuates the camera shutter, The thread, 
in this case, of course, is run from the 
trigger of the gun to bait, 

Bobby Coon did not wait for the shades 
of night to darken the forest glades to visit 
my outdoor studio, When the aroma from 
a freshly killed English sparrow was wafted 
to his sensitive nostrils from a stump in 
the clearing, he left his day snoozing place 
in the fork:of a dead chestnut, and came 
to the banquet in broad daylight. 

Can you imagine his surprise, I wonder, 
when upon climbing the stump to get the 
sparrow, his forepaw came in contact with 


x“? ty 
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Did the Rest. 


ight and the Camera 


This Bobby Coon 
Snapped Himself at 
Lunch, 


the thread leading to trigger of 
the flash gun? His sharp nose was 

within an inch of the feast, and 

his mouth was watering in antici- 

pation of the delicacy to come. 
Just then a blinding flare of radiance swept 
skyward and a dull boom! rang out upon 
the still air. Bobby woofed with fright, 
grabbed the sparrow, and streaked it for 
home at his best pace, He is passion- 
ately fond of sparrow, but he has no 
taste for any kind of fireworks, thank 
you. 

Equipped with an ordinary kodak 
and a flashlight gun wild life self-por- 
traiture may be successfully indulged 
in by any wide-awake boy who is 
sufficiently interested in nature study 
to learn the habits and habitats of 
the little furred and feathered people 
of the wilderness. 


| HAVE DISCOVERED a way to ob- 

tain action pictures of wild folk by 
hitching a mousetrap to my Graflex. 
The readers of THE AMERICAN Boy 
who own reflecting cameras (the in- 
strument where the subject to be 
photographed appears full size in a 
mirror up to the moment of exposure) 
will agree with me that it takes a 
strong steady pull to release the focal plane 
shutter instead of just a touch as is the 
case with an ordinary kodak. This was 
the difficulty, therefore, that confronted me 
in attempting to use the Graflex for wild 
life self-portraiture. 

In order that an animal or bird would 
be able to spring the Graflex shutter, it was 
necessary to apply a mechanical device 
which would exert a strong steady pull at 
one. end and a hair trigger pull at the 
other, 

I found that a five-cent mousetrap would 
answer the purpose admirably. This little 
trap, as you know, consists of a pedal, upon 
which the bait is placed, and a wire loop 
that pounces upon the mouse and kills it 
when the pedal is released. 

In attaching the trap to the Graflex, it 
was first clamped in position directly be- 
neath the camera, mechanism side down, 
and a thread run from the wire loop to the 
shutter release knob. Another thread’ was 
run from the pedal to the point where the 
Sita or bird would come in contact with 
it. 
To demonstrate just what takes place 
when one of my little friends of wild life 

land visits the Graflex mousetrap 

studio, please come with me to 
the big woods this sunny after- 
noon. We will hike through 
thickets of laurel, across singing 
brooks, and up and down pine- 
clad hillsides until we approach 

a certain dead chestnut, among 

the roots of which that ten inches 

of villainy, 
den, 

We have in our possession a 
certain lure of which this tiny 
tiger of the forest is overfond, 
so arriving at his home tree, we 
saturate a fresh meaty bone with 
the elixir and suspend it at the 
end of a thread within easy reach 
of the weasel’s cruel jaws. Then 
the Graflex camera is set up on 
top of a stake driven firmly into 
the ground, mousetrap placed in 
position, threads connected, and, 
all set for a picture, we go into 
hiding to watch and wait for re- 
sults, 

If fate is kind, the alluring 
scent will reach the super-sensi- 
tive nostrils of our game after a 

' time, and he will leave his cozy 
couch of dead leaves to investi- 


the weasel, has his 


gate. 
Look! See those tiny beads 
shining so brightly against the 


black hole among the roots? He 
is peeping out of his den and it is 
his eyes we see, as they scan the 
surrounding country for signs of 
an enemy. Satisfied that all is 
well, he dashes forth and seizes 
the fragrant bone. The thread 
pulls taut, the pedal of the mouse- 
trap is released, which in turn 
causes the wire loop to describe 
a swift are through space. As 
the Graflex shutter knob is at- 
tached to this loop by another 
thread, it is forced downward— 
ont a picture of the weasel re- 
sults, 
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When Out in a Boat | 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY | 


HERE ARE more 
T rowboats in .the 

world than any 
other kind., It is worth 
while to know how to 
use them—and few 
people do. 

The person who 
jumps intd a rowboat ; 
and pushes off from the landing without 
carefully inspecting the craft>may regret it. 
It is better. to make.sure .that the boat is 
clean; that there is\no water in her; that 
there is something with which to dip. out 
water that may come in; that she has at 
least two good oars and the same number 
of rowlocks; and. no. leaks. An extra pair 
of oars and rowlocks is desirable. 

Cleanliness in a boat. is as essential as 
elsewhere. As her home is in. the water, 
there is no shortage of that cleansing fluid. 
By dashing a little water about, the loose 
dirt, decayed fish, and stale angleworms 
may be washed into the bottom and then 
dipped out together with the water. 

Most rowboats leak a little, because of 
poor care. If the water can be removed as 
fast as it comes in, there is no great dan- 
ger, but this should be tested, with the full 
load aboard, before venturing into deep 
water. It is well to have several bailers, 
for the swell of a passing steamer or the 
tipping of the boat may make it necessary 
for several persons to bail at one time. 


Inexperienced persons should not attempt . 


to stop leaks in a boat as they may force 
the seams open and cause them to take in 
water more rapidly. 

The oars should be mates, equal in length, 
weight, and blade. If there is a choice, 
light persons should choose light oars. The 
rowlocks should be securely fastened so that 
they cannot be lost. 

It is unsafe to overload the rowboat even 
in still water. The number of seats in the 
boat usually indicates her carrying capacity. 
Nobody should be allowed to stand or 
change seats or rock the boat. 

Life preservers are just as important in 
a rowboat as in a steamship, if persons 
unaccustomed to the water be ecarried. A 
wooden boat itself will support, though 
swamped, as many persons as it was carry- 
ing before it filled, if they know how to 
utilize it. It should have hand ropes about 
the sides. These may be fastened at con- 
venient places inside, The two ends of 
each rope should be fastened to the boat 
and the loop used in emergencies. . 

An arm may be slipped through a loop, 
or it may even be adjusted around the 
body, whereas an end must be _ firmly 
grasped by at least one hand. <A person 
held in a loop would have at least one 
hand free to help others and would be in 
little danger of slipping out himself. A 
dozen persons could keep their noses above 
water without exertion if they could secure 
a good hold on hand ropes attached to a 
capsized rowboat. 

Rowboats, like other boats, should be 
more lightly loaded in the bow, or forward 
end, than in the stern. Otherwise they are 
difficult to manage. 

Of all the rowing strokes the “farmer’s 
stroke” is the one most commonly seen in 
city parks as well as at rural picnics. The 
oars are dipped deeply with a mighty 

splash, pulled violently toward the oarsman 
with an expression of acute agony, then 
raised as high as their outboard length will 
permit, on the recovery. 

The opposite is the ideal—blades just 
submerged, pull vigorous but smooth; 
blades raised, on the recovery, just high 
enough to clear the water, and turned edge- 
wise to the wind. Lean forward, do not 
double up. Pull with the back as much 
as with the arms. Brace the feet. 

Row in straight lines, for the sake of ap- 
pearance and efficiency. It is necessary to 
look over the shoulder in setting a course 
but after the strength of wind and current 
has been estimated a straight course can 


usually be held with- | 
out continually twist- | 
ing the neck. 

This is how it is 
done: In starting, look 
over the shoulder and 
manipulate the oars 
until the boat is head- 
ed exactly in the direc- 
tion desired. Then look over the stern for 
some fixed object, such as a building, a tree 
or a hill, which is exactly in line with the} 
middle of the stern seat. Obviously, if you 
row exactly away from this you will be 
rowing exactly towards the point you are 
aiming at. 

If possible, get two such objects in line 
with the stern of the boat. Then if rind 
or current take the boat. off its course you 
can discover it by seeing these two objects, 
which were in line, changing their relative 
positions. 

Check up your course every few minutes 
by looking over your shoulder at the point 
for which you are steering. Two minutes 
after you first set your course you may find 
your boat headed for some point a hundred | 
yards to right or left of the one you aimed 
for. If you have been watching two marks | 
in line with your stern and with each other, 
you will know this before you turn to look | 
over the bow, but if you have only one| 
guiding mark astern you may be surprised | 
at the amount of deviation. 

From your observations estimate how | 
much the wind and current’ are altering 
your course. Instead of heading.once more | 
exactly for your destination, head toward | 
the wind or against the current enough to} 
allow for their strength. By heading for 
a point a hundred yards to the left of the 
one you want to reach you may find that 
your boat will proceed in a direct line from | 
the point you are leaving to your goal. 
Of course the marks astern will have to be 
changed if you get off. your course, but. it 
is always easy to take'new ones. Possibly 
you will have to change your guiding line | 
from a boathouse on the beach and a tree 
on top of a hill to a tree on the beach and, 
a notch between two hills. | 

If. there are boats or obstruction ahead, | 
of course the oarsman or some other per- | 
son must watch to avoid them, 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to state that 


the oarsman sits with his back to the bow |}. 


(front) and his face to the stern (back) | 
of the boat. Pull on the oars to make the 
boat go ahead. Pull harder on the right 
oar and the boat turns to the right; pull} 
harder on the left and. it turns to the left. | 
Pushing on the right oar turns the boat to 
the left, and pushing on the left turns it to 
the right. Pushing on one oar and pulling 
on the other at the same time makes it spin 
around. Never push on an oar when your 
object is to go ahead. Always correct a) 
forward course by puHing harder on one or 
the other, then you will not lose speed. 

Rowboats are damaged by contact with | 
rocks. They should never be bumped oa | 
banged against anything. Other boats and 
landings should be approached cautiously. | 
Boats are built for the water and when} 
hauled up on land should be handled care- 
fully. When in the water but not in use 
they should be securely fastened where they | 
will not strike or rub against anything, no 
matter how hard the wind blows or how} 
high the waves run. They should not be 
left over the winter in water which freezes. 

If the boy who propels his rowboat on 
voyages of discovery into all the bays and 
creeks and mysterious waterways has the 
true spirit of the sea captain, he will give | 
his craft the same careful attention which 
the great ocean greyhound receives. 


A series of boat games, which any 
boys who have access to boats can play 
with great enjoyment, will be described 
by Commodore Wilbert E. Longfellow 
. an early number of THe SF ac ayer 
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Tigers With Fins 


(Continued from page 28) | 


“why not? It wouldn’t be any worse than 
staying here an’ would give us something 
to do. We'd be pretty well marooned on 
the Commander Islands, even if we got 
there. You're right, Tom. Come on, men,” 
he cried, “let's get to work!” 

They answered cheerfully, praising Tom, 
in rough and hearty fashion, for his pluck. 

By evening the lead had closed, and where 
the Beluga had steamed and the killers had 
torn the whale to pieces, there was nothing 
but a sheet of chopped and broken ice. The 
survivors slept there that night. 

Next morning, early, the portage began, 
each man carrying what he could and lend- 
ing a hand to the easing of the boat over 
the rough and jagged surface. There was 
food, though there was no wood for fire. 
Realizing the dangers of frost, the captain 
gave orders for the march to go on by 
night, for the moon was at the full, the 
exertion keeping the men warm. Sleep 
was in the daytime, for the May sun was 
hot and there was no danger of frostbite. 

Four days they struggled eastward, and 
then a dark mist bank betrayed the pres- 
ence of water. Two hours more of portage 
and a clearing sky revealed on the horizon 
the lines of a small steamer long familiar 
to Tom though he had never seen the ves- 
sel before. 

“Revenue Cutter Bear!” he cried. 

Eagerly they pushed their boat into the 
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water. An hour’s steady pulling brought | 
the survivors of the Beluga to the vessel's | 
side, where a hearty welcome awaited them. 
The skipper was promptly closeted in the 
commander’s cabin, The commander lis- | 
tened with close attention to all the details 
about the loss of the ship. ‘A terrible ex- 
perience! And how about: the ghostly warn- 


ings of the whistle—how do you account for } 


it?” he asked curiously. 

The captain shook his head. “I don’t 
know the answer any more than you do. 
The sea is full of mysteries like that. } 
Sometimes you find out afterwards some} 
natural cause for such things. Sometimes 
you don’t. This is one of the times when 
there doesn’t seem to be any answer. I) 
don’t think anyone will ever be able to ex- 
plain how that whistle blew.”’ 

That evening the commander called Tom | 
into his cabin. 
“T understand you want to join the Coast 
Guard?" he queried. 
“Yes, sir,” said Tom, “I've always wanted 
to join.” 

“Tm sending a report of your gaHant | 
conduct to the captain. commandant,” said 
the officer, “and I think I can say in ad- 
vance, that, when you are ready to enter, 
the Coast Guard Service will be proud to 
have you. That’s what we want in the 
service of Uncle Sam—the best and bravest 
that the country has to offer!” 
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IG NINES” are real pals. No 

strain is too great, no punish- 
ment is too severe for them; they just 
keep on wearing, day in and day out. 


They are light, fast and comfort- 
able—not only for gym work and 
camp, but for hard use every day. 


They 
looking for, with the genuine horse- 
hide trimmings, ankle patches and 
‘heavy gum. toe-caps. 


are the shoes you’ve been 


“Big Nines” are comfortable—they 
are made over the Converse foot-form 
last, and real cork insoles prevent foot- 
burn. They are durable—the thick 
soles are made of fine, “tempered” 
rubber. They fit because the sturdy duck uppers are cut 
in two pieces, like leather-shoe uppers. 


“Big Nines” are so durable and 
economical that your folks will be glad 
to get them for you——they outlast 
leather shoes and cost about half as much. 


But be sure you get “Big Nines” — 
either brown or white—with the big 
“C” on the sole. If you don’t find it, 
write to us. 


Nine Big Points of 
“Big Nine” Supremacy 


CONVERSE 


(1) Leather ankle patch (origi : : , TIT\1 
(2) Real Hevehiae Tigi RUBBER SHOE Co. 


(3) Double stitching. Factory: Malden, Mass. 
(4) Leather Lacings. Service Biahthiess 
(5) Cork innersole—cool in any 

weather. New York—142 Duane St. 


(6) Find Duck uppers and lining. 
(7) Footform last. 


(8) Big C sole of tempered rub- 
' ber—and plenty of it. 
(9) Reinforced toe and foxings. 


Chicago—618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Philadelphia—20 N. Third St. 
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You Are Welcome 
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See What it Does 
for Your Teeth 


This is to urge a ten-day test of 
a new, scientific tooth cleaner. 

You have found, no doubt, that 
brushed teeth still discolor and 
decay. The methods you use are 
inadequate. There is now a bet- 
ter way. 

The cause of most tooth troubles 
isa film. It is ever-present, ever- 
forming. You can feel it with your 
tongue. 

That film is what discolors— 
not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. ; 

-» That film is clinging. It gets 
into crevices and stays. So, de- 


Papsadén 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists. 
are supplied with large tubes. 


To This Ten-Day Test | 


All Statements Approved by 
High Dental Authorities 


spite your brushing, it may do a 
ceaseless damage. Teeth are safer, 
whiter and cleaner if that film is 
absent. 


Science Now Combats it 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to 
combat film. Years of careful 
tests under able authorities have 
amply proved its efficiency. Now 
leading dentists all over America 
are urging its adoption. It is now 
used daily on millions of teeth. 


This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


And a 10-Day Tube is offered to 


every home for testing. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 


For long this method seemed 
impossible. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. And that dis- 
covery opens a new teeth-cleaning 
era, 


The results are quickly appar- 
ent. A ten-day test is convincing. 
We urge you to make it at our cost 
and learn what clean teeth mean. 
Lest you forget, cut out the cou- 
pon now. 


Druggists everywhere 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 389, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Look in Ten Days 


Make this ten-day test. 
Note how clean teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence 
of the slimy film. See how 
teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. In ten days let 
your own teeth tell you what 
is best. 
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ou were like them. 
a leader among men. 


how to 
“*‘strongest man in the world. 
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o become the kind o 
respect, in power, in vim and in da? 
self and have done them for thousan 


ATS 
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STRONGFORT | 
whose feats of 
stre. A have 


7ev been 
equalled ~™ 


Only a few months ago he was a ‘“‘sissy’’; the victim of other boys’ pranks and jokes, and the 
ing stock of the girls. He was never asked to joinin the sports or games. He had begun to 
ers, and he was backward in his studies 


Be a Winner and Command Respect 


If you knew how easy itis to build yourself up in body and mind you'd be ashamed to remain in 
second place in sports and tests of strength; in your studies andin the esteem of your associates. 
You can be a leader it you will. Nomatter how weak or how strong : 
to develop and improve, so that ina short time you will be amazed at the results. If you are suffer- * 

ng from some weakness that is interfering with your present development and that will prevent your 
future success, you owe it to yourself to overcome 
mind and all of your muscles and organs respond most readily to Nature’s wonderful healing, 


Don’t Miss Half the Fun of Life 


You know how the strong, manly, alert yo 
have confidence in themselves; they have hosts of friends and the 
Geta grip on yourself and BE like them. I 


come a winner—how you can carry off the prizes, become a leader among the boys and grow to be 


My Free Book Tells How 


**Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental Energy 
go about building yourself up just as I 
** There’s nothing hard about fol! 

you'll enjoy. Sollowng them. You won’t have to buy any expensive apparatus. But you will learn how 
boy—and the kind of man, 

tbo 
0! 
mean the difference between happiness and dejection; between success and failure. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Newark, N. J. 
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SCHOOL BULLY’ 


but 
favorite. 


you are now I can help you 


now, while you are still young and while your 


fellows always get the best of ony thing; bes 
i y win—ALWAYS WIN. Don't wis 
will gladly tell you how YOU can 


Send me three 2c stamps to cover cost of packing 
and mailing, and I will send you a copy of my book 
] * which will tell you 

uilt myself Sp until I became known as the 
owing my instructions. In fact 

in sel: 
3 because I did them for my- 
elay. Reading this book may 


am sure you want to be. 
an teach you all these thi: 
Don’t 


You will g: 


s just like you. 


1244 Strongfort Institute, 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 
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Six Donkeys 


By GEORGE MITCHELL . 


73 EY, SLIM!” Freckles 
waited for an answering 

** yell but none came. ; 

“That boy sure holds the re- 
cord for long distance sleep- 
ing,” he muttered and, turning 
the corner, made his way to the 
rear of a little vine-covered 
house. Next he wheeled a con- 
venient barrel beneath a trellis, 
jumped upon the barrel and, 
with the agility of a boy of 
fifteen, easily climbed to the 
window on the first story above; 
opened the shutters and peering 
through, beheld the object of 
his visit sound—very loud 
sound asleep. 

“By gingo, I'll hand him the 
record for noise too,” thought 
Freckles, as he marveled at the 
succession of snorts that issued from his 
sleeping friend. 

“Sounds like a crowd cheering at a foot- 
ball game,” he thought, and then, possessed 
by an inspiration, he let himself down to the 
ground, pulled a long spear of grass and 
again mounting to the window, proceeded 
to feather Slim’s nose. 

Slim slept on, though slightly conscious 
of an intruding fly. He fanned his face 
once, twice, and on the third strike brought 
a fat hand full upon his nose. Awakening 


Wh{, 
a 


with a snort of pain, he sat up and tenderly 
patted his injured feelings. 

Freckles meanwhile had withdrawn from 
view and was waiting for Slim to drop 
back to sleep but Slim, having noted the 
open shutters, smelled a rat and reaching 
down by his bedside, prepared fér a recur- 


They Piled Slim’s “Grocery Store” on Georze’s 
Back and Set Off Down the Road. 


rence of the intruder by lifting a large and 
heavily soled shoe which he drew under 
the bedclothes, 

A minute passed and then another, and 
Slim watching the window with half-shut 
eyes was about to apologize when the top 
of Freckles’ head came into view. 

Slam! Bang! The missle struck the shut- 
ter two inches above Freckles’ head and 
that startled young man lost his hold and 
sprawled on the ground below. 

Slim sprang from bed, ran to the window 
and with baby innocence smiled down on 
his friend. ' 

“Hello, Freckles. What’s the name of the 
game you're playing?” he called cheerily. 

Freckles rose to his feet and rubbed his 
elbows and shins, 

“What's up?” asked Slim in answer to 
the pained expression on Freckles’ face. 

“Il’m up,” said Freckles, “and you come 
on down! We're going camping and if you 
want to come, get a wiggle on like a 
worm.” 

“Throw me up that shoe,” 
“and wait a second and a half.” 

Slim Saunders was short in height, but 
long in weight, hence his nickname. At 
his last weighing, Slim got off the scales 
when the dial had registered one hundred 
and eighty-two. ‘“‘That’s enough,” he said, 
“I’m not selfish.” 

Freckles (he had ’em all over, almost as 
large as gingersnaps) was half a year and 
half a head in advance of Slim, and his 
closest friend. 

“Well,” said Slim who now emerged from 
the kitchen door, a slice of bread and jam 
in either hand, ‘“‘what’s the big idea?” 

“Y’ see,” said Freckles, helping Slim with 
the near slice of bread, “Slippy Jones says 
we’re a bunch o’ noodles. Don’t know any- 
thing 'bout the woods and all that. So he 
says he'll take us—you and me and him 
and Tut Williams and Pink” (Pink had red, 
very red hair) “Davis to a shack 
he knows a feller knows up in 
the woods about five miles back 
of here. What do you say?” 

“T say it’s a go,” said Slim. 
“T’m not so sure I can get Dad 
to let me, but I guess Mother’ll 
manage him, She usually does.” 

“Come on then,” said Freckles, 
“Let’s see Slippy.” 


sum™ AND FRECKLES plod- 
ded down the road. From 
an angle of his front porch, 
Slippy, seeing his friends ap- 
proach, suddenly ducked into the 
house, dropping a large sauce- ' 
pan of apples he had been un- - 
willingly peeling. 

“Thinks we didn’t see him,” 
whispered Slim smilingly. 

Slippy entered from the house. , 

“Why, hello, boys. Glad to see you. 
Come on up,” he called. Slippy was one of 
the smoothest boys in the neighborhood; a 
year younger, perhaps, but keen, quick and 
snappy as a whip; the kind of boy who is 
willing to let the other fellow take the 
heavy end of anything, but so good-natured 
about it that the other fellow thinks he’s 
getting the better of things. 
ae rl long we going to be out?” asked 

m. 

“Oh, a couple of weeks,” said Slippy care- 
lessly. “That'll be enough for a starter. 
You fellows don’t know much about camp 
life, y’ see.” 


said Slim, 


ml 


He Proceeded to Feather Slim’s Nose. 


“Think we can get away with it?” 

“A fellow that can’t, ought to hang him- 
self to a tree and shoot holes in himself.” 

“Shall we take cots?’’ asked Slim. 

Slippy looked at him contemptuously. 
“Say Slim,” he said, “what hotel do you 
think you’re going to put up at?” 

“Well, you know what I mean,” 
Slim shamefacedly. 

“A blanket apiece, some pots and pans 
and that’s all,’ said Slippy. 

“How about food?” asked Slim. 

“He’s out again,” said Slippy sarcasti- 
cally. “Say Slim, you’re not going camping 
just to sit about in a rocking chair with a 
turkey leg in one hand and a Charley 
Roosh in the other.” 

Slippy was for no food at all. “If we 
can’t catch enough fish and a rabbit or two 
a day, we ought to go hungry,” 
he said. 

Slim was for bringing enough 
to last them the two weeks and 
beyond. “Ham and bacon, bis- 
cuits, flour, canned stuff, peas, 
beans, beets and asparagus.” 

“That boy’s got an awful 
memory for food,” said Slippy. 

Yy ‘You haven't overlooked any- 
. y Z thing, have you?” 

Freckles was for a compro- 
mise. Tut and Pink’s arrival 
and entry into the argument 
added one more for compromise 
and one for no food, 

“T’ve heard of fellows mush- 
roomed, or whatever you call it, 

-in the woods and pretty near 
starved to death,” said Tut. 
“Look at Peary and fellows like 
that.” 

“Who's going to the North 
Pole?” said Pink, “Let's rustle 
for it and the fellow that’s too 

lazy to stalk his game or whatever it is, let 

him go hungry,” 

“Maybe you think rabbits are going to 
hop on your knee and beg you to throw 
them in a pot of boiling water,’ said Tut. 
“T’'ve never read of it outside a fairy book 
and I’m sure my dad’ll kick if anyone 
brings shootin’-irons. He loves his li'l Tut, 
and wouldn’t have anybody to use his hick- 
ory switch on if li'l Tut got in the way of 
a naughty bullet.” 

“Cut the comedy,” 


stick to business.” 
S Lim was the only member of the party 

who had any difficulty in getting his 
parents’ consent. His mother was willing 
at once but Slim’s father said, “The boy 
‘ll probably starve to death without a 
pantry.” Slim’s mother, however, promised 
to provide against that disaster and spent 
the day in the kitchen, cooking and baking 
and packing enough food to hold even Slim 
for a month, 

At five they met as prearranged in front 
of Slim’s. 

Tut had thought it over and sided with 
Slippy. ‘‘Besides,’’ he said, “Dad was home 
and wouldn’t or couldn’t see my taking 
food away from the house when I could 
just as easily eat it there.’ Freckles, to 
lighten the burden on his back, cut it down 
to a blanket, a saucepan and a frying pan. 
Pink brought a blanket and a fishing rod. 
Slippy arrived with a neatly rolled blanket 
over his shoulder, a light bamboo fishing 
rod protruding, and a rustic walking stick 
which he said he had cut himself. 

“Hello, you fellows,” he said rather jaunt- 
ily as if he were about to take a short 
stroll. ‘‘Where’s Slim?’ 

“Be out in a minute,” said Freckles and 
then Slim came, his mother and the hired 
man helping him carry his pack. 

“For the love of pie!’ said Slippy. 


said 


said Slippy, “and 


“Well,” Said Slippy Anérily, “Now You've Done It.” 


“Where are you moving to?” 

“I'm not going to get stuck,” said Slim 
determinedly. 
bon ® got a pillow!” said Pink. ‘Bless. 

m.” 

“And a gas stove,” said Slippy, howling 
with glee. “A gas stove.” 

“How do you suppose you're going to cart 
all that stuff up there?” asked Slippy scorn- 
fully. “It’s five miles and more. Who’s 
going. to help you?” 

“I’m taking George with me,” said: Slim. 

“George who?” cried Pink, 

“Our donkey,” said Slim, his face beam- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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If You Haven’t a Bicycle 


you are missing the sport and healthful exercise 
every live boy should enjoy. You should send at 
once for our catalog and find how easy it is to own 
one of the famous “Ranger” bikes. Our direct- 
from-factory selling plan makes our prices lower 
and you have the widest range of styles and prices 
to select from. There is a “‘Ranger’’ for every 
taste at a price to suit any purse. ‘here are Road- 
sters, Racers, Juniors (for small boys) and girls’ and 
ladies’ models—every one guaranteed for five years. 
We make prompt shipment, freight charges prepaid, 
and insure safe arrival of bicycle in good condition. 


Thirty Days’ Free. Trial 


Any bicycle you choose will be shipped to you 
freight paid—for your approval. You have the privi- 
lege of riding it for thirty days absolutely free while 
you are deciding about keeping it. If you should 
decide not to buy, you may send it back and we 
pay all the return charges. This 30 days’ trial is 
all at our expense—absolutely free to you. We do 
not urge you to keep the bicycle. You are not 
forced to buy. 


Easy Payments 


Nine (9) months to Pay, and immediate shipment 
of bicycle if desired on our liberal, Easy Monthly 
Payment Plan, at prices only a trifle higher than 
our Factory-to-Rider Cash Prices. Many parents 
advance the First payment and energetic boys, by 
odd jobs—paper routes, delivery for stores, etc.— 
make the bicycle earn money to meet the small 
monthly payments; and what a boy earns he is 


O matter where you live, with this big whole- 

sale “Ranger” Catalog you can buy just the style, size 
and color bicycle you want from the largest stock in the 
world. You can purchase at low, direct-from-factory prices. 
Get tires, tools, lamps or repair parts and all other accessor- 
ies for the bicycle you have at present. The Ranger Cata- 
log illustrates, describes and prices at wholesale the best 
known, most complete line of bicycles in the world, as well 
as bicycle sundries. If it is for a bicycle, we have it. 


‘‘Ranger’’ Bicycles are known, ridden and admired everywhere. 
There is hardly a boy or girl who does not know them. Send the 
coupon today for your copy of this big, illustrated book. 


If You Have a Bicycle 


you can buy any parts you need for it from our Big 
Catalog, at prices so low they will astonish you. 
You can get the best Samson, Hedgethorn or Record 
Tires, tools, lamps, repair parts—everything you 
need—direct-from-the-factory and save middlemen 
profits. Our shipments are so prompt, our prices 
so low and our methods so efficient that the Mead 
Cycle Company has built up the largest bicycle 
and bicycle accessory business in the world. 

You should keep our catalog always at hand so 
you can order at once anything you need. Send 
for it today. 


You Can Buy Your Tires 
at Factory Prices 


Only the finest fabric and pure rubber go into 
the tires made for Mead bicycles. The better tires 
we use the less expensive it is for us to maintain 
our rigid tire guarantee. 

But, because we buy these tires for our bicycles on train 
load contracts, we are able to offer them to you at astonishingly 
low prices. Through their recognized high quality, long life and 
low cost of upkeep, Samson, Record and Hedgethorn tires have 
become the three most popular tires in America today. By buy- 
ing your tires from us, you will not only secure the utmost in 
quality, service and variety, but will save dollars on every pair. 
Our catalog shows the most complete line of tires in all styles 
and sizes. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Thousands of boys and young men are making good money 
taking orders for ‘‘Ranger’’ Bicycles and supplies. Our Agents 
ride just the kind of ‘‘Ranger’’ they prefer, “Motorbike,” 
“‘Arch-Frame,’’ “‘Superb,’’ “Scout,’’ ‘‘Racer,” “Junior,’’ etc. 

When you are riding you can interest your friends, whom 
you meet, in your bicycle and easily in- 
duce them to place their orders through 


Wholesale 
Factory 


itp} 


a 


proud of and appreciates. you. Every one of your customers getS a ay Sa Ss SE se 


, 
Send No Money. Justwriteto- the 5-year guarantee and 30 vs MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H20, Chicago, U.S. A. 
day for our big, free catalog. It will xd ‘ So gata Bend - re new ange Paras Ho. = 
j i i j j ame send special F: -to-Ride’ i i vas 
explain our plan in detail and show Other Boys are doing this—why not Sh Oae Dock Trial Often cath nelnce yan sane nabiaate taper aa 


understood I am under no obligation to buy a bicycle or bicyele sup- 
plies because of this re-aest. 


P. O. Box, R. F. D. Hy 


you just the bicycle you want. It costs you? Write for our Catalog. It explains 
nothing. Write for it today. our Rider Agents Plan fully. 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. H20, CHICAGO, U. S. A. DOWD iiiiesisisctveercadssinesansgrcites ais tive) aah eigeeinees eens State.....sccicrorssvessrsersseses 
Li ) Put an (X) here if you want to be a‘Rider Agent. 
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Through Yellowstone 
with an outo-Wheel 


It makes adandy hike. You can 
load all your baggage on the 


Auto-Wheel Coaster 
or the 


Auto Whedigoadster 
and see all the sights. 


You can see Old Faithful 
Geyser shooting a column of 
steaming hot water 125 feet in 
the air. You can see the Great 
Falls, where the water drops 
over 3,000 feet, and you can 
see a thousand other wonder- 


ful things. | 


The Auto-Wheel Coaster or 
Convertible Roadster is a mighty 
dependable helper on such tramps 
through Yellowstone. It carries all 
the baggage—even a 1000 pound 
load is handled without effort. The 
roller-bearings make it easy pulling 
over most any old road. 


You may not be able to hike 
through Yellowstone, but the woods 
*round your home will make a fine 
hiking ground. Try it out some time. 


And Auto-Wheel wagons are 
‘dandy pals. A lot of fellows earn 
enough with their wagons to more 
than pay for them. Our new maga- 
zine for boys tells how they do it. 
We'll be glad to send it to you with a 


FREE Felt Pennant 


And we’ll tell you the story of the Auto-Wheel 
Coaster Club which you can organize. Just 
mention three dealers in Coaster wagons, 
telling which one sells wagons with ‘‘Auto- 
Wheel’’ on the sides. 


The Buffalo Sled Company 


Department 125 . 


N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


In Canada: Preston, Ont. 
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Six Donkeys 
: (Continued from page 26) 
Hi | | 


ing with a triumphant grin. 

“Gee, you'll spoil everything,” 
said Slippy ruefully. 

“Why don’t you ride up in a 
limousine?” asked Tut. 

“You don’t get my idea,”’. said 
Slim. “T’m not going to ride 
him; he’s going to be our pack 
donkey,” and he smiled serenely 
on them. 

“Why didn’t you say so?” said 
Slippy. “It’s a pippin of an idea.” 


O THEY PILED Slim's “grocery 

store” (Tut’s name for it)— 
Slim secretly eliminating the pil- 
low and the gas sto.v e—on 
George’s back and, having made 
sufficient noise to insure a large 
gathering of natives to see their 
departure, set off down the road 
followed by the curious small bov 
and the village dog. 

George plodded on in their midst, blinking 
sleepy eyes and, like all donkeys, past, 
present and future, hatched a secret plot 
to make his life less burdensome. 

The boys sang snatches of song, indulged 
in such bits of news as, “This is the life,” 
and generally looked forward to a couple of 
weeks of perfect bliss. 

“After all,” said Slippy, swinging his 
stick—a fashion which the others had imi- 
tated, to his vanity, ‘our forefathers didn’t 
have such a hard time of it when you come 
to think of it.” 

“Cinch,” said Pink, ‘What's a little 
hardship once in a while?” 

“And think of the fun they had. Indians 
and all.that,” said Preckles. 

Their spirits were blue-sky-high as they 
hiked along the perfect road, George alter- 
nately walking and trotting beside them till 
they reached a piece of woods about half- 
way to their destination. 

“Great little idea of yours, Slim,” said 
Slippy. “George is all right.” 

“T’ve got an idea,” said Tut suddenly. 

“Shush !” said Pink, stopping the caval- 
cade in the middle of the little path they 
now were on. “Tut’s got an idea. Don't 
wake him up.” 

“Never mind Pink; let’s have it, Tut,” 
said Freckles. 

“T mean,” said Tut, “that in recognition 
of Slim’s smartness we ought to invest him 
with some order or something.” 

“Good,” cried the boys in chorus, includ- 
ing Slim. . 

“Let’s invest him with the Grand Order 
of the Donkey,” suggested Tut. 

“Carried,” was the unanimous vote and, 
forcing Slim on one knee, they each in turn 
struck him more or less lightly on the head 
with their sticks, ‘ 

“Arise, Sir Knight,” said Slippy, and Slim 
arose and rubbed his head, — 

“T’ve got another,” said Tut, as they wer 
about to resume their march. ; 

“The lad’s full of them,” said Slippy. 
“Out with it, Tut, before it hurts your 
brain,” 

“IT move, in recognition of his services so 
faithfully performed and generously offered, 
that we invest George with . . .” and 
he stuck. 


“I’ve got it,” said Freckles. ‘Let’s nom- ~ 


inate him for the Stall of Fame.” 

“Great!” cried the others. 

In succession they passed before the un- 
comprehending George, who viewed them in 
silent stupidity, and lightly tapped his fore- 
head with their sticks, but Pink put a little 
more strength into his whack than seemed 
necessary. He was probably thinking of 
Slim at the time, 


WHat followed might have been averted 
if George had known that they were in 
play. But a donkey is, after all, only a 
donkey and thinking as donkeys have since 
time began, that the application of a stick 
is an invitation to commence, for once 
George upset tradition and, turning his head 
toward home, set off without further coax- 
ing into a brisk gallop. 

The boys took up the chase; the pack on 
George’s back jangled, startling him to in- 
creasing speed; the pack, unskillfully 
hitched, slipped; the strap broke; the pack 
slid to the pathway with -a crash; and 
George, relieved of its weight, bounded forth 
to freedom, 

When the boys came up with the pack, 
George had put so much distance between 
himself and them as to discourage further 
chase. 

“Well,” said Slippy angrily, viewing the 
scattered pack on the pathway, “now you've 
done it.” 

“Who, me?’ said Slim 
“How do you make it?” . 

“You brought the animal, didn’t you? 
And didn’t I tell you it was all wrong? 
Now what are you going to do with all 
that junk?” He pointed to the pack. 

“There’s only one thing to be done,” said 
Pink, siding at once with Slippy, a habit 
with Pink. “Let’s load it on Slim and make 
him carry it the rest of the way.” 

“That’s what,” said Slippy. “It'll teach 
him a lesson in zoology.” 

“Have a heart,” said Slim as they set to 
gathering the pack together. 

Freckles and Tut had a heart, though 
their two votes didn’t go very far, but Slim 
gained a moment’s time and was busily 
trying to find a way out of his difficulty. 

“Boys, I’ve got it,” he cried. 

“Yes,” said Slippy, “and you'’ye got to 
carry it.’ 

“No, I mean Fve got a real hunch,” 
said Slim excitedly. “This is a real, live 
idea.””’ And before they could interrupt him 
he continued, ‘“Let’s stay right 
here and build our own shack. 
You fellows are so cocksure of 
your backwoods stuff, let’s see 
what you can do.” 

“The kid’s a genius,” said 
Slippy. “That’s a real live 
hunch.” He looked about him, 
“There’s plenty of timber and 
a nice little stream here to bathg 
in and get fish out of.” 

Pink of course backed Slippy 
and Tut and Freckles were soon 
won over, for there was enough 
of real adventure in the plan to 
attract them. 

Slippy at once assumed com- 
mand of affairs—a thing which 
he usually did rather easily. 


indignantly. 
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They Stood About Shivering in Wet Things. 


“Unload that pack, Slim,” he cried, ‘and 
Tut, you give him a hand with it. Freckles, 
get the blankets out and hang them in the 
sun. Pink, you and I go down to the water 
and see if we can’t scare up some fish for 
supper. Tut, you better leave the unpack- 
ing to Slim and go gather some stones for 
a fireplace and some wood for the fire. 
Now altogether, men,” and he and Pink 
‘picked up their fishing rods and strolled 
off towards the little stream. 

When the others had finished unpacking. 
they cleared away the brush for sleeping 
places and gathered enough wood for a 
fire. Then they sat down in pleasant an- 
eestion to wait for Slippy, Pink and the 

sh. 

“This is great,” said Freckles, stretching 
himself on the ground. “I’ve always wanted 
to go camping, but I-never thought it was 
so easy.” = 

“T wonder what kind of fish they’ll bring 
back,” said Slim. “I'm getting hungry.” 

“Me too,” said Tut. 

Slippy and Pink came back at about seven 
without even so much as a minnow. 

“There's nothing in that fool stream,” said 
Slippy disgustedly, throwing down his rod. 
“Let’s see what Slim’s got.” 

He made his way to Slim’s store and 
selected a piece of bacon, 

“This’ll do,’ said he. “Get the fire 
started, someone. We'll have bacon and 
peas. Slim, did you bring a can opener?” 

“Sure,”’ said Slim. 

“That’s the lad,” said Slippy. “Open it 
like a good fellow. Here you, Pink, take 
this pan and Tut, you light the fire. Now 
altogether, boys.’ He whipped out his 
pocketknife and broke the blade in the 
bacon, “Got a knife, Slim?’ 

“Sure,” said Slim, and handed him one. 

“Your bacon’s too hard,” said Slippy. 
“Ah, that’s better,” as Slim’s knife cut 
through it. “What's that you got there?” 
he asked Tut who was smiling on a three- 
layer chocolate cake, “Let's have that too. 
I'm hungry.” 

The bacon and peas were burned, what of 
it that hadn’t fallen into the fire, and the 
boys would have registered an awful series 
of complaints had it been served at home 
but they ate it ravenously and pronounced 
it “good chow.” 

Slim, Tut and Freckles cleared the pans 
and freshened up the fire while Slippy and 
a stretched on the ground and praised 
them. 

At ten, Tut yawned in the middle of one 
of Pink’s best ghost stories and said he 
was for his blanket and the others, except- 
ing Slim, who had been asleep for over 
half an hour, followed suit. 

“Gee, it’s quiet,” said Tut. 

“Not with you around, to say nothing of 
the snoring wonder of the Order of the 
Donkey,” said Slippy. “Go to sleep.” 

At midnight it rained; at half-past twelve 
it poured and at one it came down 
bucketfuls. At first the boys lay on their 
blankets to save them and then lay under 
them to save themselves. No one had 
the sense to cover the food. 

In the morning, rain still pouring, five 
boys, five blankets, five ambitions, not to 
mention the food, were soggy and had lost 
a lot of their original shape. 

Perhaps the food had suffered the most. 
It was wetter than a pitcher of water. The 
bread was like a mess of milk toast gone 
wrong and-after several attempts to gather 
it on spoons, was abandoned. 

“How's the butter?” asked Slippy. “Any- 
body see the butter?’ But it wasn’t dis- 
covered till Slim arose, and even then it 
wasn’t recognized. 

The boys looked at each other, their 
dampened spirits and uncomfortable bodies 


the shadow of yesterday’s bright, hopeful 


optimism. 

“Don’t get scared,” said Slippy. “A little 
rain isn’t going to kill you.” But it needed 
more than Slippy’s assumed cheerfulness to 
lift their dampened ardor, They stood 
about shivering. in wet things, trying to 
light wet wood with wet matches, to cook 
wet food. 


LONG ABOUT THREE in the afternoon 

the sun came out and at five they gath- 
ered enough of the drier wood to start a 
fire. Bacon was cooked. but the eggs had 
been so scrambled by George’s impetuosity 
as to render few of them fit for mastication. 
After this crude but welcome meal they 
peeled off their wet clothes and hung them 
in the sun and made their way down to the 
little stream to swim. 

The water was fresh and cool, the sun 
hot and the boys stayed too long in the 
water and much too long in the sun whicli 
they learned later to their sorrow. 

Their clothing dried, they 
dressed and, again hungry. 
cooked some more bacon—the 
last of it and opened cans of 
peas and beans till the place 
looked like: the back yard of a 
hotel. 

“We'll have to rustle, boys,” 
said Slippy. “We can’t count 
on Slim’s food any longer than 
a couple of days more. Scat- 
ter, men, and don’t come back 
empty-handed.” 

Slim went to the stream to 
fish and fell asleep, the fish rat. 
away with the bait, the line 
and the pole. Slippy (it was 
Slippy’s pole) spoke to Slim 
about it when, a few days later. 
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Why My Boys 
Will Have Complete 
High School Training 


HESE three boys of mine are going 
to have the benefit of High School 
training at any cost! Not because 
I think they are brighter or better than 
other boys, but because some day 
they'll have to earn their own living. 
And I know they can’t rise very high 
-or make very much of themselves with- 
out a good general education to start 
on. That's the best preparation for the 
future any father can give his boys— 
or any boy can give himself. 


For twenty-one years my most im- 
portant duty with this School has been helping 
‘boys’’ of all ages get the general education 
they should have got in public school — but 
didn’t. Every day I get hundreds of letters 
and a. personal calls from men and boys 
asking why they aren’t getting ahead. Nine 
times out of ten my answer must be: “It’s 
your lack of High School training. You need 
that to make good in any profession or busi- 
ness, because it’s foundation knowledge.” 
That’s why_I’m going to insist on my boys 
completing High School. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 


I know of a firm employing over 2000 
fy that won’t hire a boy of any age unless 
e has High School training. I know of scores 
of other firms that give preference to High 
School graduates. The explanation is that 
such boys make the best workers—with their 
trained intelligence they “‘catch on” quicker, 
need less supervision, and are much better 
fitted for responsible positions. 


The time to get such training is while 
you’re young. Study comes easier now, and 
ou have more time for it. I know most boys 
ate study—I did myself. But every time 
you play hookey, or pass up your lessons for a 
game of baseball, you’re doing something for 
which you'll pay dearly. Even if you do try 
to make up your studies later on, you won't 
find it pleasant studying with boys much 
younger than you. 


Use Your 
Spare Time Now 


You boys and young men who had 
to go to work before you finished High School 
ought to round out your general education 
without delay. Don’t be too quick to take up 
special training for your trade or profession. 

' Study can’t replace the practical experience 
you're getting on the job, and you'll learn 
quicker and advance more rapidly if you have 
a good general education to boost you along. 

any of the elementary facts of any occupa- 
tion are covered by the regular High School 
course, and such subjects as mathematics, 
English, and the elementary sciences will be 
of use to you every day. 


Hish School Course 
in Two Years 


We offer four courses in public school 
branches, so we can take up P saa} general 
education wherever you left off. Our High 
School course will give you in two years the 
full equivalent of the four years’ course of the 
best public High Schools. Our special home 
study method enables you to study during 
your spare time, taking up just the subjects 
you need most. The coupon will bring you 
full information. I shall be very glad to 
explain to you how we can 
help you get the High School 
training you must have. 


oem == «MAIL THIS COUPON om ox an 


Bmerican School 


of Correspondence 


Dept. H-25 Chicago, U. s. A. 


Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 
penis! 4 6" ae High School Graduate 
dana Building Contractor .. ..General Education 
Scan Automobile Engineer ..--.-Common School Branchee 
PES, Automobile Repairman vo Lawyer i 
aeons Aeroplane Mechanic ....Mechanical Engineer 
rented Civil Engineer * .... Shop Superintendent 
=e Structural Engineer | .... Employment Manager 
Te Surveying and Mapping _......Steam Engineer | 
aad Business Manager ....Foreman’s Course 
sass Cert. Public Accountant _ ......Machine Shop Practice 
Fess Accountant and Auditor _......Photoplay Writer 
saree Bookkeeper . -.... Sanitary Engineer 
ae Draftsman and Designer ......Plumbing and Heating 
Electrical Engineer a... Telephone Engineer 
... Electrie Light and Power ......Telegraph Engineer 
...Fire Insurance Expert __...... Wireless Operator 
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| Slim told him; but that’s another story. | 
; Tut went nutting. “Nuts have been 5 - aoe - FLATO 
known to keep men alive for months,” he ee agit (Bee 

remembered but Tut didn’t consult the cal- So i =a ; {i , 
endar and while there were plenty of nut ate 

trees in the vicinity they weren't doing | ca 
business just now. 

Freckles had a neat little idea. “I'm| 
pretty handy with tools,” said he, “I'll 
make some traps and get some sort of food 
in ’em.” But the boys hadn’t brought any 
tools and Freckles’ penknife wasn’t ade- 
quate to cut the elaborate trap he had 
“made up out of his head.” 

Pink tried his hand with a sling-shot | 
made after “figure 1” he remembered in a | 
“Handy Boy’s Book,” but the thing wouldn't | 
throw as far as he could with his “naked 
arm,” as he called it. 

Slippy elected to stay in camp and mix | 
a batch of biscuits. ‘“There’s just about | 
| enough flour,’’ he said, but he didn’t know 
that more than flour and water were neces- 
sary and what he got before he reached 
the oven with it would have stuck to their 
{ribs if they could have swallowed it. } 

At seven o'clock the boys trailed back to | 
camp empty inside and out. They would 
have returned sooner but they’ were 
! ashamed, 
| “Tt’s canned stuff and little of that.” said 
| Slippy, making light_of the biscuits. 
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| “Cheero!” said Slim. ‘‘To-morrow’s an- 
| Other day.” But they didn’t cheero for a 
| minute. 


Said Tut: “If I knew you fellows knew 
as little about this camping stuff as you 
do, I'd never have come.” a 
| Said Freckles: “Your contribution wasn't | fF CTL. yt oF “WA, The picture shown here is the 
} such a much.” pee ‘ | Mi), .third in a series of four. One 

Said Pink: “You make me sick,” i 64. : eis 2 et is appearing each month in the 

Said Slippy: “You’re a bunch o’ raw re-)| 
| cruits.”’ ks 
| Said Slim: “I suppose I’ll be blamed fo 
| bringing the food,” Tat 

Dismally they crept away to sleep but in | j}f 
reality not to do so, for sunburn, that arch | |}ff 
enemy of the summer swimster, stalked 
through the camp and laid a burning hand | 
|}upon shoulder, back*and legs. Sitting up 
against a tree brought the penalty of the 
| little things that creep o’ nights and sting 
at all times. Then came the mosquito— 
singly, doubly and in swarms—and night, 
‘holy night, was not a thing of peace. Slim 
| finally found a posture that gave a little 
comfort. He knelt and rested on his elbows 
till his head almost touched the ground. 
Something like a sun worshiper only Slim 
wasn’t worshiping the sun just then. This 
gave him a little rest till he dozed off and, 
rolling over on his aching shoulders, rent 
the silence like a clap of thunder. 


ORNING CAME at last, and blistered, 
sore, hungry, tired and disgusted with 
the very warmth of a neWborn day, they 
faced life without the energy to embrace it. 
In Slim’s mind arose a memory of a neat 
and tidy little bed, a pantry well-stocked 
and a mother. who knew what to do for 
sunburn and who would do it. He didn’t 
argue the matter with himself but voted at 
once the straight ticket. Tut, curiously 
enough, was gazing at a similar picture in 
his mind and Freckles had already made 
up his mind and, mentally, was halfway 
home. Slippy and Pink were missing. 

“They’re probably catching their break- 
fast at the stream,” said Slim, winking 
slyly. ‘“‘Who’s coming home with me? If 
we wiggle, we'll be home in three quarters 
of an hour.” They wiggled. 

“Do you really think Slippy and Pink | 
are still up there?’ asked Tut as they | 
neared the welcome sight of home. 

“I’m betting a million to one they’re 
tucked away in a nice downy bed, bandaged | 
up to their eyes, being fed by tender, loving | 
hands,” said Slim. 

“T betcha,” agreed Freckles. ‘‘And what 
|} are we going to do about the pack?” 

“As soon as I am well enough,” said | 
Slim, “I’m going to ride George—ride I said 
—up to our-camp and beg him on my 
bended knees to carry it back for us.” He 
winced as his coat scratched his blistered | 
shoulder. “The more I think of George,” | 
he continued, “the more I wonder our ears | 
| are so short.” } 

“You said it!” said Tut. | 


| national magazines, These il- 
lustrations form the basis of a 
unique contest for boys. See 
particulars at the foot of this 
advertisement. 


“\ “to look his best 


when she’s greeting him. More 
especially if she’s the real gir/—the 
one he would like to fight for—the 
one who hands him a wireless jolt 
of joy on Sundays. a’walking home 
from church. 


WEARPLEDGE 


— they’re the clothes these days. No 
end of style. Thekind of colors and 
patterns a fellow likes. And durable? . 
Well—there’s a Policy in the pocket 
that insures each Suit for life. 


The Poricy; the “Live” LEATHER 
BELT sewn into every pair of knickers, 
and the corking little PREsENT that 
follows every purchase —— 


THESE are the things that will make 
a Real American Boy thank the day 
when WEARPLEDGE came to town. 
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The Clever Wasp | 


ANY ‘TIMES I have watched the big| 

white-faced wasps catching their prey. 
Often I would like to swat the big bullies, 
if it were not for the fact’ that they were 
eatching house flies which need swatting 
themselves. 
| They are about as ladylike as a pro- 
fessional football player. From his perch 
above a window one of them sees a fly on 
the table. He swoops down, falls upon 
the fly like a halfback gathering in the | 
ball after a fumble, and rolls over and 
over. He gathers himself together and re- 
turns to his perch. 

In an instant down comes a little ava- 
lanche of legs and wings. He rips off the 
struggling fly’s members as ruthlessly as a 
housewife picks a dead chicken. Then he 
crams the whole carcass into his face like 
naughty Johnny with his Christmas pie, 
and fs ready for another. | 

But however revolting he is, you are | 
forced to admire his intelligence when he | 
takes his chum and goes after one of those | 
spiders which build long, tunnel-like webs 
in old tin cans and boxes, 
One of the wasps goes to the front door | 
of Mr. Spider’s parlor and the other hangs | 
around in the rear. The one in front} 
catches a strand or two of the web and | 


There's one certain clothier near you 
who can show you WEARPLEDGE 
Suits, with the Wearpledge Label. 
Write us —if you cannot locate him. 


THE BAUMAN CLOTHING CORP. 


DEPARTMENT A 


110 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


51 Watches Free 


Boys — write a story 
based on the above and 
three other pictures 
which we have ready for 


shakes it vigorously, pretending to be you. You may he the 
caught. Jucky winner in the 
Mr. Spider looks out. “Ha! ha! -big Wearpledge Short Story 


game!” he says. 

By assuming a threatening attitude | 
Whiteface forces Mr. Spider to the conclu- 
| sion that he had better go out the rear door, 
come around, and throw a few extra strands | 
over his buzzing captive. 

No sooner does he emerge through the 
rear exit than he is attached by Whiteface 
/number two. A cruel stinger pierces him 
and he dies a horrible death. 

Not being a nature faker, I must explain | 
that nobody knows what these insects say 
jor think. But if you will sit down near 
| the door of a spider’s tunnel some summer | 
| day, and wait patiently, you may see a pair | 
|of white-faced wasps enacting this little | 
tragedy. Then you can write it up your- 
self in language to suit the most exacting 


Contest. 

Get the complete series 
of illustrations and full 
details at the Wearpledge 
store in your city—or 
else write us direct. 
Have you seen the famous 
Wearpledge Style Book? 
Free copy on request. 
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Showi Mainspring 1 
barrel." The Mainspring 
fs the power plant o' 


steel, permitting the use 
of a thinner and longer 


South 


Aecuracy toMatch its Beauty 


© You will take great pride in owning and 
showing such a stylish watch as the one illus- 
trated here. Its beauty will be a pleasure to 
you all through life. ~ 


And you will be even prouder of the way your 
South Bend Watch sets a timekeeping standard 
for all other watches. 


The beauty of South Bend Watches is matched 
ccuracy that has been proved exceptional 
in railroad service and in every other field where 
exact time is required and appreciated. 


Ask your jeweler to show you the late model | 
the South Bend Watches. Write us for “A Book 
of Beautiful Watches,” Peas 


The Watch-with the Purple Ribbon 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
45 Studebaker St., South Bend, Indiana 


For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 


Strong Black-and-White 


O you know that these 

days you can get about 

as much for a skunk-skin shot 

with a .22 rifle as you can for 

one that has been trapped? 
Furs are high—way high. 


Even though it’s dark, you 
can see a black skunk a long 
way on white snow. See him 
well enough to hit him with the 
first shot from your deadly ac- 
curate, little .22 Savage Junior. 
And if there’s a moon, it’s as 
easy as in daylight. 


The next evening it thaws, 
take your little Savage Junior 
rifle and go for a walk. Wear 
your oldest clothes, and take 
your skinning-knife. ‘There’s 
money in it, and the chickens 
won't suffer so next year. 


The .22 Savage Junior single- 
shot is the boiled-down essence 
of rifle—all accuracy—all re- 
liability—-Savage quality con- 
densed in three pounds, and at only 


$9.75. Your dealer has it for you. 
For a complete description, write us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Sharon, Pa. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 
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.22 calibre Savage Junior. 18-inch round 
barrel single shot model. Shoots .22 short, long, 
and ling rifle cartridges. Bolt action modeled 
after best military rifles. Genuine walnut stock 
with steel buttplate. Bead front and adjustable 
rear sights. An arm which wins the respect 
of experts. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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(Continued from page 17) 


It seemed as though I had stepped into a 
canyon. But it was only a gully about five 
feet wide and about as deep. Uninjured I 
climbed out and went on, but I added gullies 
to my plains woodcraft. 

In a little while all stars were shut out 
by clouds. I went on slower so as not to 
stumble or step overboard again. I might 
be going too far to the right or to the left. 
If I was I might walk all night and still 
be as far from water as when I started. 

Suddenly something leaped to its feet and 
dashed through the sagebrush on my left. 
It sounded like an elephant. I turned to 
see what this was and took a header over 
a bunch of sage, landing in a pile of tum- 
bleweed. This reminded me. Here were 
guides—weeds drifted against the sage by 
prevailing westerly winds and sand in shel- 
ter to the leeward. From these I easily 
faced north and 
went on across the 
plains, 

At intervals far 
off in the north [I 
saw a dim light, 
perhaps a camp 
fire. It strangely 
appeared to be as 
distant as a star 
It disappeared and 
reappeared as my- 
viewpoint changed 
a number of times 
As it was straight 
into the north I 
had begun to use 
it as a guide when 
it grew dim and 
then faded. From 
time to time I came 
upon sage clumps. 
I checked direc- 
tions and being 
confident that, I 
was right went on 
to water, which I 
found at a little 
past two in the 
morning. 

After sunup I 
tried to locate the 
source of the fire 
that I had seen 
during the night. 
With glasses I discovered the cook wagon 
of a cow camp miles away in the north. 
I started across the: prairie towards it, 
planning to spend the night there. 

On the way I stopped twice to watch 
prairie dogs and to examine their “towns.”’ 
In one town a mob of its inhabitants was 
trying to kill a rattler or to drive him out 
of the city limits. He finally ran into a 
prairie dog hole. Two or three dogs all 
excited looked into the hole while the others 
all at once kept up a yapping and yelping. 
I planned to return to the plains sometime 
and have several days getting acquainted 
with the life of these fat, brown little peo- 
ple who live in towns on the prairie. 

The two cowboys who had called at my 
camp were the first men I saw as I ap- 
proached the camp wagon. They asked if 
I was still running a dry goods and hard- 
ware store. I laughed and told them I 
thought to add a grocery department. I 


| bought supplies enough for several days. I 


did not tell the cowboys.that when I left 


A | Buffalo Camp the. whole prairie dog village 
“4i|was yapping at the pile of nonessential 


I did not 


camp stuff that I left behind. 
From 


need it and never went back for it. 
|that time I planned to “go light.” 

The cow camp foreman told me of a 
rough, sand hill region about twenty miles 
off to the northeast where I could see a 
beaver colony. There were other things of 


‘| interest, too, but beavers out in the plains 


Pree enough. Again I traveled. 


\ | Kingfisher Camp 


| A LONG DAY’S JOURNEY landed me in 
| the northwestern corner of Nebraska, 
perhaps sOmewhere in what now is Box 
Butte County. <A flood of some years be- 
fore had made a long, narrow island in a 


i little stream and on it were a number of 


|/old cottonwood trees. One of these stood 
on a ten-foot bank. Beneath its flat, spider 
web roots a badger and perhaps later coy- 
etes had had a den. As the roots held the 
earth and would make a good roof I cleared 
out the loose sand and enlarged this den 
into a cave. Then I cut a number of sods 
from the bank near-by and closed up-part 
of the opening. In less than a half day I 
had a shelter that would make any bandit 
happy. 

I ealled the place Kingfisher Camp as a 
kingfisher had a nest hole in the bank close 
to my cave. Here I had shelter, wood to 
burn and running water. The first night 
in this camp was rainy—the only rain I 
had while on this trip. My equipment now 
consisted of a haversack, one blanket, one 
waterproof canvas, a large and a small 
tin cup, tin pan, canteen, hatchet, pocket- 
knife and a field glass. This seemed to be 
enough. I did not have any kind of a gun. 
Later I often carried still less equipment. 
I have found a sleeping bag the most satis- 
factory bed but I sometimes went without 
bedding. 

Many of the cottonwoods along this 
stream had fire scars on the westerly side 
of the trunk. The bark on a number was 
burned off on one side nearly as high as 
my head. . I puzzled for two or three days 
why this was all on the westerly side. 
Against the westerly side of other clumps 
of cottonwoods I saw quantities of wind- 
blown-trash, leaves, grass and tumbleweeds. 
Then, of course, I, knew the burning of 
west-side trash piles would make fire scars 
on the westerly side of tree trunks. Every 


few years the plains dre swept by prairie 
fires. These fire-made tree blazes were a 
new point in woodcraft. 

To watch the ways of antelope I one 
morning climbed to the top of a hill, waved 
my hat, then looked through my glass at 
the antelope on a hill miles off. A number 
saw me and flashed or opened their white 
rump patches. This flashing was seen by 
antelope still farther off on the horizon; 
for I saw their rumps suddenly show white 
flags. By watching and signaling each 
flock becomes a sentinel for all other flocks. 
I imagine that an alarm flash may be re- 
layed to the third or fourth flock in the 
distance. 

The antelope is the animal of the plains. 
He is adjusted to treeless, flat, level dis- 
tances. Most animals aim to escape en- 
But the 


emies by running out of sight. 


1 Find the Old Tree 
With the Axe 
Mark in It 


antelope often cannot get out of sight on 
the level treeless plains. He escapes by 
having the right kind of eyes, legs and 
signals. He probably is the swiftest of long 
distance animal runners. His eyes are 
large and almost telescopic. 

The third day that I was in Kingfisher 
Camp I started to follow up to the source 
of the stream that passed my cave. About 
two miles up I came to the beaver dam. 
probably built the year before. There was 
not the sign of a house. I smelled some- 
thing very like beaver and looking down 
saw a hole where an antelope had thrust its 
foot through the top of a beaver den that 
had been built under the bank. A tunnel 
whose entrance was concealed more than a 
foot under water reached the den from the 
pond. 

Several miles up I left the channel to 
make a long half circle through a hilly, 
rough country and try to find my way back 
to camp. I wanted to get the habit of 
taking my reckoning, so that I could be 
certain that I could do so all the time with- 
out thinking about it and do it right. I 
had good experience. Camp was where a 
camp usually is—where one leaves it. 

In Kingfisher Camp again I sat’ down 
and traced my route in a notebook. I was 
surprised that I remembered the turns and 
the objects passed. In making this tracing 
my memory insisted on recalling a number 
of objects I had not remembered passing. 
It recalled a tree with an old axe mark 
on it. I could not remember seeing this; 
in fact I could not believe that I had seen 
it. The following morning I was by this 
tree before sunrise. It did have an old 
axe mark on it, one, so the annual rings 
said, that had been there for twenty-four 
years. I must have been watching the way 
closely, as well as other things even more 
interesting, but I saw this landmark. 


Keeping One’s Bearings 


[NX ALASKA, Canada, Mexico and in every 
state in the Union I have sat by a camp 
fire all alone. And the most useful re- 
source that I had in all these hundreds of 
camping experiences in all sorts of places 
and in all kinds of weather, was ever hav- 
= my reckoning without stopping to take 


A captain must often take reckonings; 
wind and tide drift the ship out of its 
course. The man at the wheel must have 
a compass, but this alone cannot conduct 
the ship; the compass shows the north, it 
does not show where in the ocean the ship 
is, or the direction to port desired. These 
must be determined by mathematical reck- 
onings, 

The captain, pilot, scout surveyor, timber 
cruiser—each is doing a work somewhat 
akin to the work of the others; and the 
explorer must be a combination of all these 
and something more. <A boy ‘out camping 
in a region new to him is an explorer even 
though he does not wear buckskin and have 
a beard—or go far from home, 

One morning two coyotes came near camp. 
I followed them nearly all day. “Will I be 
able to find my way back to camp?” I 
asked myself. I had looked back at land- 
marks, noticed turns, planned to remember 
ravines, hills, prickly pear beds, and dis- 
tances from one turn or landmark to an- 
other. 

The coyotes made loops, turns, went off 
over a confusion of sand hills, traveled to- 
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ward every point on the horizon and kept | 
me hustling to keep up. For a time both 
coyotes were together. One then turned 
aside and dug out mice and the other ap- 
peared to be leaping into the air after 
grasshoppers. They tried to slip up on | 
prairie dogs. One hid while the other made 
a dash.into the dog town. It failed to 
catch any and went on for a short distance 
and sat down. While the dogs were inter- 
ested in watching him the other coyote | 
slipped up close and made a dash after one | 
farthest from a hole, but the fat dog won 
by half a length. 

While the coyotes were together on a 
ridge another coyote passed near. They 
watched him but he went by pretending not 
to see them. They hunted on. One turned 
to right of a sand hill and the other to the 
left. I watched the one on the right slip 
up and peep over into a ravine. He then 
descended slowly as though waiting for the 
other coyote to start something. It started 
a jack rabbit. This was overhauled before 
it could get out of the rough ravine. 

Here, as in the mountains and forests, I 
constantly tried to get close to animals. I 
would crawl to the top of a hill or ridge 
and peep over before showing myself. I 
would peep out on the plains before climb- 
ing out of a ravine. Often this manner of |} 
stalking brought me close to a coyote or | 
an antelope and frequently I lay for a long 
time watching them without frightening | 
them by showing myself, 

As the afternoon’ was well along and as | 
I had traveled twenty miles or farther in 
a roundabout way, the thing now was to 
go directly to camp. I felt it could not be | 
more than five miles away, across the con- 
fusion of sand hills. To be certain of my | 
reckoning I sat down by a smooth patch 
of sand and marked the crooked line in it 
which showed my kinked, looped and tan- 
gled trail since leaving camp. 

To keep in mind just where camp was 
at all times I hit upon this plan, which I | 
have since used hundreds of times. I imag- | 
ined myself attached to camp with a line 
and reel which promptly pulled in slack 
and also kept a steady pull on myself. At 
all times I knew where camp was and 
where I was. This plan kept before me a 
map picture of the locality and mentally | 
showed me camp. I could estimate the 
distance, 

Off I started down the sand hill for 
camp. It was dark before I had gone a 
mile. I had to travel slowly for these hills 
were cut with deep gullies. Twice I had 
to go around a long, deep gully. If ever I| 
could get down on the level plain I could | 
go straight to camp, even though blind- 
folded, I thought. There was no fear in my 
mind of getting lost. And I did not. Out| 
into the level prairie I walked at last, and | 
made my way easily to Kingfisher Camp. 
By blazing cottonwood:camp fire I marked 
my day’s trail, its loops, reverse loops, cir- 
cles, zigzags and twists upon a whitened 
buffalo skull. Then I drew it in my note- 
book. It had been my most eventful day | 
in the realm of woodcraft. I could now 
ramble over the roughest of country and 
at any instant, without consulting compass, 
point my finger at camp. 


The Joy of Exploring 


I KNEW ONLY a few of the plants and 
animals on the plains. The yucca, a 
green, bristling, plant-porcupine was one: of 
these. I carried home with ‘me a few 
pressed plants which I wanted to know 
about. After each-of the camping trips 
that I made later I went to a library as 
soon as I could and also talked with people 
who might give me information about some 
of the new plants or birds seen on a recent 
trip. 

Often I could not find what I wanted to 
know. Sometimes both books and people 
gave misinformation. By and by I learned 
that there were many points concerning 
outdoor life that I would have to find out 
for myself. I had no end of fun and camp- | 
ing in exploring for what I wanted to 
know. Beavers, bears and mountain sheep 
gave me many a day in the wild places 
between camp fires. The greatest fun con- 
nected with camping is tracking, trailing 
and at last discovering another chapter of 
a real unwritten nature story. 

I carried a notebook but I used it spar- 
ingly. Sometimes I measured something 
and wanted the exact figures. Or I put 
down the unusual, or made a note of things 
I wanted to find out. Here are a few of 
the things written while out in the plains. | 

“Sage is the only thing antelope ate while 


I was watching them. Queer if this bitter e ° 
stuff is all that is eaten.” 

“In a lone cottonwood there were nests 
of bluebirds, woodpeckers, wrens and robins, 9 


Pretty thick, yet peaceable as far as I saw. 
: Dae thought that .each pair claimed at 
east four trees.” 

“Prairie dogs act more like chipmunks ] bi li d ° ! ° . rere: * 
than dogs and look more like pigs than Real bicycling days again! tation ever devised. Think 
a x rod ae rit eae pues owes 

“Find out abou at story that owls, | . ° 
prairie dogs and rattlers live in the same The open road--swift smooth what it would mean to that 
hole.” ? 

“Coyotes seem to have more fun than any . . : ~ bd . 
other animal on the plains. ‘They are. hol-| flight--rushing air--tingling  boy--and to you. In quality, 
chee heh thick ent aR et it - 
sounde ike several thousand, but_ this 4 RF ~ e 
morning thefe were only two in sight.” pulse--flying heels--glisten- design and workmanship, 
“ “I eget kw saree ia - o : 
arking an owling of coyotes. Sounds | | 
more like a gang having a time. At times Ing wheels!. Dayton Bicycles have led for 25 years: 
last night they were signaling. One near 
camp started a song and stopped; then an- 


other about two miles off tried the same A bicycle is the healthiest, 


Ride a bicycle--ride a Dayton. Write to- 
song; when he quit a third who sounded | 
a million miles away tried his voice.” 


Th iow lark t . d day for your dealer’s name and catalog 
ern ti | ‘ : 
say, ‘By the Great Gewhittaker.”. He is the most convenient and most No. 41 showing 8 fine, new 1920 Dayton 


best singer I have heard on the plains.” ° 
“To-day saw a prairie dog town that economical form of transpor- Models for men, women, boys and girls. 

was a quarter of a mile across. Thousands : : as 

of holes close together. Each had an open- : 


ing that the top of my hat just plugged. . ee ae Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Each hole had a dam of dirt around it 


that looked like a little crater. I stepped 
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t We back this Trade-Mark 
with our Reputation 


off ninety steps square, size of a baseball ° 
diamond, and inside this there were forty- 
six holes.” 

‘ Most camping trips were made alone and | 
without a pack horse. During each trip I | 
watched for new animals. The ones I had 
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King Albert Buys a> 
Hamilton Watch 


ii YOU were a king, and wanted a 
watch—the best watch obtainable— 
how would you make your selection? 

King Albert sought the advice of 
America’s railroad men on his recent tour, 
asking their opinion as to the most ac- 
curate, most dependable watch. The 
answer, almost unanimously, was—‘ The 
Hamilton.” 

There’s no better judge of watch worth, 
King Albert believes, than the American 
railroad man. So King Albert, able to pay 
many times the price, got a Hamilton. 

Wouldn’t the watch that is good enough 
for King Albert be a good watch for you 
to have? And wouldn’t that sort of a 
watch make a splendidly appropriate gift 
for any occasion? 

In the Hamilton line there’s every kind 
of watch, from ladies’ bracelet models to 
the sturdy railroad types—but they are 
all Hamiltons. Let your jeweler show you 

’ some of the many Hamilton models today. 
Prices from $38.00 to $200. Movements . 
alone, $20.00 (in Canada $23.00) and up. | 


_ iy 


Send for’ The Timekeeper,"’ It's an interest- 
ing little bookset about the manufacture and 
care of fine watches. The various Hamilton 
models are shown and prices given, 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


Familton Patch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


“The King of the Belgians ran his own locomotive 
for ten miles today, The special was stepped at 
Wauseon, Ohio, while His Majesty climbed into the 
engine cab and took the throttle from the regular 
pilot. The King has a thorough knowledge of loco- 
motive engineering, and ran the beavy train for ten 
miles without a jolt.” 


Extract from New York Times, Oct. 8, 1919 
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No.14 200 pp. Wireless & 
100 pp. Electrical Catalog 


The largest and most elaborate radio 
catalog published. Values that can- 


not be dupiicated elsewhere. | 
2 Fis 


Wireless eptalog mailed for 12c and elec- 
trical catalog for 6c. You may deduc 
this amount on first $1.00 purchase, Cat- 
alog not sent otherwise. Any wireless 
amateur will tell 5 hae that it is the one 
catalog to have. As an encyclopedia of | 
information it is invaluable. ou will 
need no others. 


The William B. Duck Company, 215-217 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 


Want to know how to catch 
big fightin’ game fish? 


Then send a postal for ‘The Days of 
Real Sport,"’ illustrated by Briggs, the 
cartoonist. Tells what baits and reels to 
use —how to go after ‘“em— and 
how to land ‘em. Every boy will 
want this book. It's FREE. 


South Bend Bait Company 
8588 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Good memory fs absolutely 
essential to success,for Memo 
is Power, Test . 
your memory! 2 will 


send iy 


200 M j T j k Send 10¢e, and we mai! 

ag’ C if C $ you 200 Magic Tricks with 
coins, cards, dice, ribbons, rings, etc,, explained, so 
simple that you can do them at once. You can aston- 
ish and amuse friends and make money, Bea wiz- is 
ard and shine as a starin vourtown. We send free 
with Tricks our Catalog of 1000 Bargains, Write now, 
Bates Magic Co,, Dept. 1, Box 51, Melrose, Mass. 
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THIS IS THE LIFE 


Boys, to camp in the open, hunt, fish, 
learn the secrets of woodcraft; that’s the way 
to develop body and mind. 


You can make sure of the greatest enjoy- 
ment from your camp if you use our superior 


TE Nel Sand 
Camp Equipment 


Our catalogue is a complete campers guide, 
Send-for it, it’s FREE. Ask for catalogue 612, 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


Tentmakers for eighty years 
430 No. Wells St. Chicago, Ill, 


Every Boy Scout in 


America needs a HIP 

KIT, They are made of beauti- 
ful, genuine leather. A strong 
army web belt holds each kit in 
place at the hip. The kits are_ 
just like those the soldiers were in France. 
They have special inside pockets. Each 
one is sewed stoutly with wax cord, and the 
corners at the top, under the flap, are 
bound with metal. All Boy Scouts need HIP 
KITS for carrying First Aid supplies and 
other articles on long hikes. They mak 
Scouts look more soldierly, Send 70c in 
stamps with order,. F 

Shelter halves in perfect condition, are the 
very thing for Scouts, $3.95, : 

MITTLE-TRAXLCR COMPANY 


Dept. B Greenville, S.C, 


home to my 
at Longs Peak. 
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Mr. Mills’ Story 


(Continued from preceding page) 


known always gave new performances. 
Often I sat for two hours watching a mother 
bird feed her young, or sometimes it was 
a lesson in flying. Frequently I came upon 
a battle between ant colonies. The last day 
on the plains, while two colonies were fight- 
ing around and all over a big ant hill, two 
flickers came along and ate hundreds of the 
fighters. 

When vacation ended I returned to the 
cow camp and one of the cowboys took me 
to the nearest railroad station and I went 
log cabin in the mountains 


Of all the useless hardware which I ecar- 
ried around during my earlier camping 
trips a big compass was it. 

A compass will get out of order or lost 
or jammed. And magnetic iron in some 
places influences it so strongly that its 
needle goes round and round like lost geese. 
The needle is unable to calm down and 
point at anything definite. And then it is 
sometimes sufficiently influenced to point 
wrong without one suspecting it. A man 
with whom I was camping was uncertain as 
to direction and climbed on a quartz out- 
crop that carried iron and read his com- 
pass. The needle pointed east and not 
north. He arrived in camp in time for 
breakfast instead of supper. 


Outdoor Signs 


fF VERYWHERE OUTDOORS Nature has 
compasses, guideposts, landmarks— 
markers and pointers. East, west, north 
and south are shown. Frost, fire, ice, water, 
trees and plants; these in designs, symbols, 
signs and showy colors are as thick as 
fags, banners and bunting on celebration 
ay. 

In deserts most vegetation on steep, 
northerly slopes and north facing canyon 
walls. 

In arid territory most grass on northerly 
slopes. 

Most moss and lichen on northerly sides 
of trees, cliffs, and bowlders that are found 
in the open, 

In Canada and Northern states rocks 
marked with north and south scratches 
from southerly glacier flow. If these vary 
from north and south the local point will 
be uniform. 

Prevailing direction of wind near seashore 
in many localities is pointed by limbs of 
trees. 

At timber line in most mountains many 
of the trees are flag-like, all limbs stream 
leeward. 

During years of camping I have used all 
these and many others. 

I once said that if carried blindfolded 
into the Rocky Mountains I could examine 
a few trees with my hands and tell the 
points of the compass, the altitude and the 
season of the year. And also that in deter- 
mining these trees I could name other 
plants and the kinds of insects, birds and 
animals most likely to be found near these 
trees. Afterwards I became snow-blinded 
on the summit of the mountains when I was 
alone. I started down off these high, 
snowy mountains with their icy slopes and 
precipitous canyons believing that I could 
find my way without eyes. Once down to 
timber line I determined directions by feel- 
ing of trees. Finding Engelmann spruce 
and limber pine and knowing on what slopes 
these grew, I used these guides and com- 
passes. By using these reckoners I man- 
aged to get down off the mountains, a jour- 
ney of perhaps twenty miles, without break- 
ing my neck and with little suffering. 

In each state in the Union there is one, 
and perhaps a number of wild places in 
which one would be allowed to camp, and 
in which one would have fun camping. The 
camper who is a real explorer, makes the 
most of each outing, will receive from these 
experiences the best possible preparation for 
camping in the wildest places on earth, 

Most men and women, boys and girls, go 
camping just to go camping. They have a 
fair time. Others go camping chiefly be- 
cause it gives them the opportunity to fish 
or hunt or take pictures. These campers 
are certain to have a good time. As I think 
of it now after hundreds of camping trips 
I went camping chiefly because I enjoyed 
watching the ways of birds and the habits 
of animals. The rocks, the trees and the 
flowers caused me to look at them again 
and again. So, too, did the mountain tops, 
the canyons and the lakes. I enjoyed win- 
ter camping as well as summer camping; 
and camping on deserts, plains and in the 
forested mountains. Why an animal lived 
where it did and why a plant is what it is 
and where it is, ever excited my interest 
to know more. From each new camping 
trip, like an explorer, I brought back a 
certain recollection of what was in the local- 
ity visited and generally each trip I made 
I got acquainted with two or three animals 
or trees or birds or extended the slight 
acquaintance with those that I had met 
elsewhere. 


Leave the Camp Site Clean 


y Bane AGO when many people thought 
that much of the outdoors was of low 
value such people often camped in the Yel- 
lowstone Park. In such a sloppy condition 
did they leave camp that the soldiers who 
cleaned up these camps called them “pig- 
pens.” But boy campers are becoming more 
numerous. They and the Scouts, wood- 
crafters and Camp Fire Girls understand 
wild life and set good examples by leaving 
camping places in clean condition, 

I was following the trail of several friend- 
ly Indians once several years ago, and was 
to get a pair of moccasins which they were 
to leave near camp, in a tree. Here by the 
stream they had camped for two days. But 


so clean had they left the camp site that I 
could not find it. I hunted for two hours 
before I discovered the moccasins dangling 
from the tree. 

Any boy who has been camping knows 
that there are twelve good months in the 
year, any one of which might be called the 
camper’s delight. 

Outdoors in January there are no flies, 
mosquitoes, snakes, rain, sunstroke, jiggers, 
gnats and flu. But coasting, skating, track- 
ing, and the camp fire are at their best. 
On through the year, each month the birds, 
flowers, trees and animals are doing some- 
thing, often exciting, that is not done in any 
other month. Colds are caught mostly in a 
house, by those who live with windows 
closed and who eat enough for a camper 
without being one. 


Another outdoors adventure article 
by Mr. Mills will appear in the June 
number of THE AMBRICAN Boy, 
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Can You Start a Fire 
in the Rain? 


W HEN THE RAIN is coming down seem- 
ingly in bucketsful, and has been com- 
ing down that way all day until everything 
out of doors appears to be as thoroughly 
drenched as the bottom of the lake, do you 
think you could start a camp fire? 

An expert in woodcraft could do it and 
the ability of anyone to start a fire under 
such conditions is a mark of his skill in 
woodcraft. No matter if every hollow is a 
pool and every hillside dripping with a thin 
film of water, it is rare indeed that the 
skilled woodsman cannot build a good fire 
in any forest at a few moments notice, It 
is a splendid test of one’s resourcefulness. 

No matter how wet everything seems, re- 
member that there are dry spots. Turn up 
a flat rock and you will find bits of leaves 
and sticks, perhaps no more than a spoon- 
ful, but they will be dry. Look under the 
leeward side of a log. Even if the rain 
has been coming straight down there is 
some shelter under it and here one may al- 
ways find more twigs and leaves, 

There are always dead trees in a forest. 
The smaller branches of these, although wet 
on the outside, are not soaked through. 
Dead trees that have fallen over or part 
way over may be stripped of their under 
bark which will be fairly dry. Shelving 
rocks and ledges furnish dry spots, but best 
of all is the old rotting stump. Select a 
sheltered spot under a half-fallen tree or a 
shelving rock, now go to your rotted stump 
and pull it apart. The inside of it will be 
perfectly dry and composed of what is 
known as “punk.” This stuff will burn 
slowly and for a long while. Take the 
punk to the sheltered spot and with half 
a handful of bits and of shredded. dry bark 
taken from underneath old trees, you will 
soon have your punk glowing. Now put on 
the dead twigs and no matter how wet they 
are the heat from the burning punk will 
dry them, and soon you will have a good 
blaze. With this foundation you will have 
sufficient heat to dry practically all the wet 
branches necessary to make a roaring fire. 
If near a pond or lake, pick up the drift- 
wood, as that will burn readily. 


A Tin Can Stove 


M R. WILLIAM D, MURRAY, whose Bible 
courses have been studied by Y. M. C. 
A. boys all over the world, gazed reminis- 
cently at a tin can at Camp Matinecock 
last summer. 

Some camper had made a rubbish burner 
out of the can, and his ingenious contriv- 
ance seemed to appeal to Mr. Murray. 

“T used to make a contraption. like that 
to fry eggs on,” said Mr. Murray. 

I knew that Mr. Murray was a big lawyer 
and a rattling good Bible student and 
teacher, but I had never thought of him as 
an inventor of egg fryers. I asked him to 
explain. ; 

“It's very simple,”’ he said. “When you 
open the.can to take out the fruit or what- 
ever is in it, you cut a little hole in the 
side, close to the top or bottom, instead of 
cutting the top or bottom as you usually do. 
On the opposite side you cut another hole, 
a little smaller, at the opposite end. 

“With the can sitting on the ground, it 
resembles a little stove. On one side is an 
opening down near the ground which sérves 
as a fire door. On the other side, up near 
the top, is another opening for the smoke 
to escape from. Between the two they pro- 
vide a fine draft for your fire. 

“You build a fire inside and as soon as 
it begins to burn well the top of your 
can becomes hot. Grease it a little and 
break an egg on ft. You know the rest. 

“If the can has already been opened in 
the usual manner, that is by cutting the 
top or bottom, you can use it still as an egg 
fryer if you cut the other holes, If the tin 
from one end is gone entirely, put that end 
on the ground.” 

“By the way, Mr. Murray, where did you 
get the eggs?” I asked, knowing that he 
ti spent some time in the country as a 

oy. 

He looked at me with a twinkle in his 
eye which never seems to leave it except 
when he is very serious. Then, realizing 
how impertinent I had been, I withdrew the 
question and we went on to view another 
eamper's collection of live snakes. 
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Here is a picture of the Boys’ Band of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Crown Point, In- 
diana. They have demonstrated the great 
benefits to be derived from pettiri}, topether 
ina band. After usin’, Conn Instruments 
exclusively they are: convinced of their 
absolute superiority. 
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Make Money 
In A Drum Corps 


ORE bands and drum corps will be organized 
| eatin oom this summer than ever before in the history of 
i Hak Se ed of Cra Ot ace America. Election time is coming, on. Every- 


Conn Instruments and abree that the brilliancy of tone end per 
fect tuning of their Conn Instruments has lent much to the success 


where there will be need for music. 


‘Boys with drums and bugles will play an important 
part in political rallies and parades. eNow is the time to prepare for 
your share of these activities. You can have fun and make money 
too. Get a Conn Instrument and join a drum corps or scout band. 


Conn Drums are the kind that have real snap. They 
just naturally compel the sticks to bound with precision and rapidity. 
They are used by drummers of such famous bands as Sousa’s, Pryor’s, 


U.S. Army, U.S. Navy, Washington Marineand others whoindorsethem. 


s' Trumpet and Drum Corps of Elkhart, Indiana, 
is a shining example of what wonderful things Scoats can do with 
dood instruments Needless to say, they are wildly enthusiastic 


ee Conn Bugles are so well made that they almost play 
‘i themselves. No straining, of the lips—easy to blow—exceptional tone. 


The majority of the world’s 3reatest artists use Conn 
Instruments. They are famous for their ease of blowing, durability, 
perfect intonation, tone quality, artistic design and beautiful finish. 


INSTRUMENTS ON FREE TRIAL 
We will let you have any instrument 


in which you are interested on sixdays Send For This Free Book 

free trial. If youkeep it you can pay Get ready for @ drum corps or a 
‘The Boys’ Band of Beloit, Wisconsin, is another orkanization to | fc . h . f ] scout band now. Just mention the 
find « binding influence in music. These boys realized thet easy | or 1t on the easiest o payment plans. instrument in which you are inter- 


ested and we will send a special 


cA guarantee bond—insuring, perfec- booklet and beautiful photo of i 


tion—will accompany the instrument 
* Elkhart, Ind. . 


you choose. 
Branches in all large cities 


Only in Conn Instruments are ; , 

the taper branches expanded by 

hydraulic pressure. This makes © (3) 
them smooth as glass inside which 

means perfect intonation and easy 


carriage of sound waves. 


blowing instruments would add tothe success of their 3 
judge from their letters, they are mighty glad they chose Conn 
Instraments. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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Full information an 
DAY TRIAL OFFER; 
AS CITY AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
eee 16th & Lydia 


Get a MORROW Toy Top from 
your bicycle dealer if you haven’t al- 
ready. You will find it a dandy spin- 
ner for indoors or out, It is free. 
Tell the other boys about them. 


to 


it of tools, Come to Kansas 
gets Gs ne 
SPECIAL RATES NOW. 


Cuticura Soap 


For the Hands 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum, 3c. here. 
Neer ee epenatece Derk Molten ee 


en auto springs squea 
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This Sleeve Lxpander 


spreads the entire ‘‘brake drum” of a MORROW 
Coaster Brake evenly and brings it into contact with 
practically the entire inner surface of the hub. 


COASTER BRAKE 


This even expansion assures the positive braking ac- 
tion of the MORROW without the uneven twist or 
side-swing which accompanies braking where the ac- 
tion is at only one end of the brake, The result—more 
direct braking with much less wear on the brake. 


Gree —— 
AA Dandy Top 


1 Braking surface 6 3-108q.in.— 
much larger than other brakes, 


vA ‘Drum’ expansion forced equal- 
ly by two wedges at each end 
insuring even braking distribu- 
tion over entire inner hub surface. 


3 Bronze brake shoes being soft- 
erthan hard steel inner surface, 


grip smoothly, firmly, surely. 

4 For forward pedaling, the Mor- 
row responds instantly and pos- 

itively. 


Sturdy | 


5 More ball-bearings than other 
brakes, so coasts more easily. 


The" Morrow is strong and 


sturdy; it will stand hard wear. | [1 


Ninety-five inspections, — fol- 


lowed by a final test, guarantee- 
ing perfect service. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


Eimira, New York 


LEARN TO BE _AN 


MECEANSC 


J EARN $100 TO $400 A MONTH 
Right at home, All you need is 6 
8 weeks’ practical training here and 


“SAFEST TO 

A New York customer writes : — 
** Lastseason I purchased 
a 17 ft. Kennebee model 
canoe, used it continu- 
ously throughout the 
summer with two other 
fellows, went camping 
with it every Saturday 
and Sunday and spent 
our two weeks vacation 
pacapneap the Hudson 

tis lighter and swifter 

than any other make 
and has won many 

friends.” 


ThelIdealCanoe 
for Vacation 


om FREE 


Kansas City, Mo. 


IS IDEAL 


Write for the Free Book today. 
Kennebee Boat & Canoe Co, 
14 R, R, Square, Waterville,Maine. 
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don’t let them go on squeaking. If you do, chances are they’ ll break. 

There are two ways.of stopping the squeak. The old hard and dirty way is 

to loosen the clips, spread the springs and insert a paste of graphite and oil. 
The new, clean and easy way is to buy a Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One Oil (30c 
at all stores), and once a week simply squirt the oil along the edges of the leaves and 
on the ends of the spring. 3-in-One goes right into the heart of the spring, stops the 
squeak and lubricates the leaves, because it is the most penetrating oil in the world. 


FREE AUTO CIRCULAR and generous sample of 3-in-One, 
Three-in-One Oil Co, 165 AAG Broadway, New York. 
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Trout and Trouting 


By GEORGE M. JOHNSON 


UST AS the 
speckled trout is 
the most beau- 


J 


is without doubt 
the most popular 
among many an- 
The reason is not hard to find. No 
other fish is so particular as to his sur- 
roundings, and while there may be a lot of 
pleasure in angling on a slow-flowing river 
‘or a lake, you lose that indescribable thrill 
that is always associated, with following 
wn a picturesque mountain brook on the 
ail of the elusive trout. 
To get full enjoyment out of trout fish- 
ing, it is necessary to have suitable tackle. 
Start with a fly rod about eight and one- 
half feet long and five ounces in weight. 
Serviceable rods of split bamboo can be 


| obtained for a moderate price, but don’t be 


too economical in your choice. A _ light, 


| cheap reel will answer as well as an ex- 


pensive one. For a line get twenty-five 
yards of enameled fly casting silk, the best 
you can afford. The hooks should be of 
first quality, tied to single snell, and size 
1 to 4, according to the angler’s preference. 
A leader is not absolutely necessary unless 
you plan to try fly casting some time. 
Early season trouting is bait fishing ex- 
clusively. Few insects are flying, and the 
trout take their food on the bottom. The 
best bait is earthworms—small garden 
worms if you are headed for a modest 
brook, night crawlers for use on a river. 
Fish with a little lead to put the bait down 
near the bottom where the trout will expect 
it. One split BB shot will be enough for a 


[Se al por ipl as a MORROW Be! | 


small stream, but if the water is deep and 
swift, you will need more, The secret of 
successful worm fishing js to let the bait 
behave in a natural manner. Don’t jerk it 
around .too much or pull it upstream 
against the current, but on the other hand 
don’t let the worm sink to the bottom and 
remain anchored. Keep it moving down- 
stream. There are scores of valuable little 
kinks about worm fishing that you can pick 
up only through experience. Make it a 
point to profit by every fish you catch, as 
well as by those you failed to catch. 
When you get a nibble, don’t be in too 
great a hurry to strike; give the fish time 
to secure a good grip On the worm. And 
when you do strike, for the love of Isaac 
Walton, don’t yank! A moderate jerk will 
hook your fish, whereas a wild yank is 
likely to tear out the hook, or if you hap- 
pen to have hold of a heavy trout, smash 
your pét rod in three or four places. 


D URING the early spring the time of day 
| is unimportant. The trout will begin 
| feeding about sunrise and continue until it 
_ begins to cool off in the latter part of the 
| afternoon. The best kind of a day is warm 
|and sunny, but you should fish in such a 
| way that your moving shadow does not fall 
| across the water. 

| As the weather becomes warmer you will 
find the trout showing less interest in angle- 
worms, and you will see them rising to 
flies, especially towards evening. The time 
has come for you to take up fly casting, or 
to change your bait and style of fishing. 


cut around the egg clear to the bottom. The 
gang pronounced it “some meal.” It works 
| either afloat or ashore, indoors or out. 

While left-over rice can be used this way, 
I had to cook mine especially and under 
Wilder’s tutelage got the dry separate grain 
effect that the Chinese get when they cook 
it. A whole lot of it is in the washing. 
It took about six waters to get the milky 
coating off and then I put a handful of the 
cleaned rice in a pint aluminum dish and 
filled the pan a little over half full of cold 
water. This boiled until the water was all 
gone and it came out just right. You might 
have to spoil a couple of messes of it to get 
it to suit you. As it was, I left mine on 
a little too long and there were a few ker- 
nels like popcorn in the bottom. 


Mulligan 


BU IN PASADENA, California, I dem- 
onstrated a scout dish, mulligan, for 
the Red Cross ladies, few of whom did 
their own cooking. The idea was to show 
how to cook for a large crowd in event of 
a disaster. There were about fifty ladies 
who came, each bringing ten cents, a bowl 
and spoon, a good appetite, two raw pota- 
toes and an onion. The combination puz- 
zled them a lot. In Brookside Park, there 
are ‘a number of stone outdoor stoves. 
These have a sheet iron top and the oblig- 
ing park department will loan you cooking 
dishes. Accordingly, we borrowed a couple 
of five-gallon boilers and a big coffee pot. 
With the ten-cent contribution which each 


| brought I purchased lamb (neck pieces), 
| beef of the stewing variety, 


a couple .of 
pounds of fresh pork for flavoring, for sev- 
eral kinds. of meat make a better kind of 
stew than just ene. 

Then I shopped around and got celery, 
earrots, tomatoes and with the potatoes and 
onions, which they brought, I surely had 
the makings of some stew. Of course the 
meat went in cold water first and then the 
cut-up vegetables and after about three and 


My advice to any- 
one who is study- 
ing the art of trout 
fishing is this: try 
flles whenever you 
get a chance. Have 
two or three of 
each of the follow- 
ing patterns in your 
kit—-coachman or 
royal coachman, 
brown hackle, cow 
dung, queen of the 
water, professor, 
and black gnat— 
tied to number 10 
hook, and a couple 
of three-foot lead- 
ers with a dropper 
loop so that you 
can use two flies at 
once. At first you 


_will have less success than with bait, but 


soon you will begin to catch trout in this 
fascinating way. 

However, you don’t have to fish with flies 
during the warm weather. The best sum- 
mer bait is grasshoppers, and crickets are 
nearly as good, but they are so tender that 
one will last only a few casts before pop- 
ping off or becoming so water soaked that 
no self-respecting trout would think of eat- 
ing it. . More skill is required than when 
worms were big medicine. The water is low 
and clear, and the trout can see farther. 
Many times I have wriggled through 
meadow grass like a snake, and done my 
casting half lying down, in order to fish 
properly a choice bit of still, clear water 
which I knew contained some fine trout. 


NE MORE BAIT should be mentioned— 
small minnows, a boss lure for big 
trout. It is not necessary that they be 
kept alive, for they are fully as satisfactory 
if packed in damp moss. A minnow should 
be kept moving, and makes a more attrac- 
tive lure if so hooked that it spins in the 
water. To prevent the line from kinking, 
attach a small swivel to the snelled hook. 
Don’t make the mistake of passing by 
those portions of a stream the approach to 
which is made difficult by alders and brush. 
Lazy fishermen always skip the hard spots, 
and for that very reason the fishing is sure 
to be better there than along the open 
water. It is difficult to get a line into a 
pool guarded by low bushes and a tangle of 
wild grape, but the big trout gravitate into 
such places as naturally as water runs 
downhill. Keep at it, and some day you'll 
get your reward. 

Just one more suggestion, Take - good 
care of your fish after you have caught 
them. They shquld be carried in a willow 
basket—never a bag—packed with moss 
which is dampened from time to time. The 
trout will be kept cool as the water evapo- 
rates. In very hot summer weather stop 
every two hours or so and clean the fish 
you have taken—the only way you can keep 
your catch firm and fresh until you get 
home; it is really sinful to treat such 
splendid fish as speckled trout so carelessly 
that the end of the day’s sport finds them 
more fit for fertilizer than for the breakfast 
table next morning. 
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He-Cookery 


(Continued from-page 16) 


one-half hours, during which we had been 
swimming and I had given them a life sav- 
ing demonstration in the pool, we had some 
eats. I had purchased bread and peanut 
butter, and as they filed by each took 
slices of this and had the bowl filled with 
stew, going to one of the palm-thatched 
picnic booths to eat it. After they had 
eaten all the stew they wanted, they rinsed 
the bowl under the water tap, thoughtfully 
provided by the park department, and we 
filled the bowls with steaming hot coffee. 
The hot coffee finished the cleaning of the 
bowl so there was no dish washing to do. 
Some system. Using the pint Army cups, 
hundreds of people can be fed a satisfying 
meal in event of disaster with a minimum 
of dishes and a minimum of work, All the 
time we were eating the stew was still 
cooking, and we sent the balance up to the 
orphans for supper. That last five gallons 
was much better than ours, for it was 
cooked more. 


An Impromptu Chowder 


OWN AT MIAMI BEACH in Florida I 

had an interesting experience in prepar- 
ing a meal when the larder was low. We 
had been in the surf several hours and came 
back to the camp hungry as sharks and 
found that the supply department had been 
negligent. There was a large section of 
bacon rind, some of yesterday’s. lyonnaise 
potatoes, the head and backbone of the 
Spanish mackerel which made the break- 
fast, and a can of tomatoes; There were 
three of us to eat. The’ solution was, fish 
chowder. Whoever had ¢ut up the fish had 
left considerable on the bones and the head 
was meaty, so I popped these in a kettle 
by themselves and started them simmering. 
Into a frying pan went the bacon rind, 
from which I fried out all the fat and then 
added about. a quart of the onion flavored 
potatoes and some water. In the meéan- 
time, the fish had boiled from the bones un- 
til I had. a lot’ of (Continued on page 86) 
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Shipped on Approval 
Choice of any of 40 
Handsome Styles 


m ivereyeeed 1 


18 Exclusive 
Features 


The Black Beauty has the famous 
$10 Firestone Blue Non-Skid Tires; 


New Departure Coaster Brake; 
Duckworth Nickel Roller Chain; 
“B-B” Sprocket; Motorbike 

Saddle, Pedals and Handlebars; 
reinforced front fork; seamless 
steel tubing, nickel plated 
over copper; chrome steel 
ball bearings; double riv- 
eted mud-guard braces, 
etc 


Repair Kit, 
Tool Case 
and Stand 


with 5-Year 
Guarantee 
and 6-Months 
Accident 
Insurance 


Free 


Get on the job 
now and write 
for our 


Free 
Catalog 


Show this to 
dad, too. Tell 
him of our of- 
fer and point 
out the high 
grade con- 
struction and 
special fea- 
tures of the 
Black Beauty. 


e ye e ' a 
Any Boy Can Start Riding This ¥\ |\\% 
. * ww: rind Fi 
Superb Wheel Within a Few Days pati 
: ‘ Seah 5S ele 
How does it strike you—this idea of having a \@ereerae 
red blooded boy’s wheel almost before you can AAgana 
say Jack Robinson ? 
Think what you can do, the places you can go 
to when you’ve a wheel. To and from school in a 
jiffy—pleasure spins on afternoons and Saturday— 
trips to shady nooks and swimming holes—money 
easily earned going errands. What's Springtime 
without a bike ? io 
Sundries: 
Get our factory 
prices before buy- 
ing. Positively 
lowest in the 
country. Tires, 
herns, bells, 
lamps, rims, sad- 
dles, pedals, 
stand, parts, 
repair supplies— 
everything that 
relates to wheels. 


ASK FOR OUR 


Sundries 


F ree Catalog. 


And Oh Boy! No waiting to save up a lot of money, no fooling around to get 
the Black Beauty. Just send for an illustrated catalog, pick the wheel you want, and 
the Black Beauty will be shipped to you right off. Of course there’s a business end to 
it—if you like the Black Beauty, you pay a small deposit to bind the bargain, then $1 
a week (or $5 a month.) 


A Bike You'll be Proud to Own Just take a look at the Black Beauty! 

; Imagine yourself on the springy motorbike 
saddle—riding along with that easy smoothness the Black Beauty is noted for. ‘‘Some bike!”’ the fellows 
will say. And it 2s—racy thoroughbred lines, powerful steel construction, dazzling nickel and enamel 
finish, striking color combinations, latest equipment. The Black Beauty will stand up under long hard 
usage. It is made from the highest grade materials obtainable. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE Co., Established 24 years Dept. 105, P hiladelphia 
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George R. Clark 


—is one of a num- 
ber of boy students 
of the Landon School 
who are drawing for 
school and college 
publications. The 
above cartoon ts re- 
produced from“ The 
Student,” published 
by the pupils of the 
Oklahoma City 
High School. 


The first published work 
of many of America’s 
successful cartoonists 
appeared in publications 
of this type. This was 
the first step in establish- 
ing their present reputa- 
tions. 


George Clark and many 
other Landon Students 
will be ready, when their 
school days are over, to 
step into good positions. 


Clark is one of the three 
Landon Students who 
won first, second and 
third prize in the last 
American Boy Cartoon 
Contest. 


They Come on 
Most Bicycles 


SE eee of the fellows who get 
new bicycles find them 
equipped with Kokomos. Your 
bicycle can be made just as good 
as new, if you have a set of these 
sturdy, sure grip tires. 


The fun you get out of your 
bicycle depends almost alto- 
gether on the tires. Kokomos 
do not slow leak: Neither do 
they creep on the rim. Kokomos 
wear longer and ride easier be- 
cause they are made better. 


You won’t know what real bike- 
fun is until you ride on a pair of 
Kokomos. 


Kokomo Rubber Company 
Kokomo, Indiana 


“Contributors to the 1920 Campaign 
to Promote Bicycling.”’ 
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Be a Cartoonist 


Start Now—Use Your Spare Time 
Prepare for the Future 


Many of the successful artists of today—fellows whose 
cartoons are talked about, whose reputations are growing 
daily—are boys just out of school. They looked ahead— 
planned for the future and through the Landon Course won 
success. If you like to draw, get a foothold mow in your 
life’s work. Cartooning pays unusually well. 


Among the most promising Landon Students are a 


number of school boys from thirteen to eighteen. By devot- 
ing a part of their spare time to the Landon Course, they are 
rapidly learning to do snappy, clever, ORIGINAL work. 
Many are selling their sketches. 


Landon Picture Charts 


Make Original Drawing 
Easy to Learn 


Landon Picture Charts explain the exceptional success of Landon 
Students. These charts are covered with hundreds of sketches showing 
you just how to proceed, step by step, in drawing original heads, hands, 
figures, animals and all details of a finished drawing. And the text 
that goes with them explains just how to apply the ideas on the charts. 
You can’t go wrong if you follow these charts. This plan of teaching 
is used exclusively by the Landon School. A thorough, personal and 
individual criticism service corrects your errors. The price of the 
Landon Course is within the reach of every boy. 


Send 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart and the wor' of 
successful students, also booklet showing possibilities for you. 
Please state your age. 


Ghe Landon School 


1137 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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He-Cookery 


(Continued from page 31) 


1 


| good stock. I removed all the bones, added 
| the stock to the potatoes and bacon, and 
‘when I had popped in the can of tomatoes 
;and some salt and pepper and brought the 
whole thing to a boil, there was a chowder 
fit for the gods, Thinking back, it was the 
/ best fish chowder I remember having eaten. 
I made fish chowder on another occasion 
while on a hike with a bunch of Boy Scouts 
in Key West. We went out to the Spanish 
| Fort and built our fires of driftwood in one 
of the casemates. We cooked steak a-la- 
brigand, which is -much the same as the 
Kabobs, except that it has potato slices in 
‘addition to the onion, bacon and beef, We 
cooked this on a double spit (or fork) 
made of a bent piece of telephone wire. 
30y-like, however, they could not wait for 
it to cook completely and ate the meat 
before the potato and onion were done. 
None of us were filled up. so heroic meas- 
ures were necessary, I gave a boy half a 
dollar to buy fish and sent him to the 
docks upon his bike. In about twenty 
minutes he was back with a dozen as- 
sorted fish, including a number of vellow 
tail. Cleaning and scaling these, I washed 
them in sea water and popped them into a 
kettle to boil, without removing the heads. 
In the meantime, in another pot, I started 
to cook the partially roasted bacon and 
| onions and potatoes that were left from the 
unsuccessful efforts of my cooking class. 
When they had boiled, I added the fish and 
water from the other kettle, leaving out 
‘mest of the bones. The Scouts had sworn 
| they would not eat the fish that were cooked 
heads and all, but soon there came a de- 
ilightful odor from the chowder and their 
hunger overcame their scruples and we 
cleaned up the whole boiling, even seraping 
| the kettle, 


| The Clam Bake 


O N THE SEA coast, the champion he- 
cook’s dish is a clam bake, cooked as 
the Indians made it, in a hole in the ground. 
| First, a lot of rocks are heated quite hot in 


the hole, and when the fire has burned down 
the embers are brushed away and on the 
hot bed is spread a covering of wet rock- 
weed. On this are spread juicy clams, fresh 
from their sandy beaches. And upon this 
green corn with most of the outer husks 
removed; well-washed sweet and Irish pota- 
toes; fish, crabs and lobsters, if there be 
any. The fish is usually wrapped in clean 
cheesecloth so that it does not fall apart 
from too much cooking. 

When the time comes to put the food in, 
everything must be in readiness to cover 
up “the bake” quickly, for every bit of 
steam is precious as the moisture from the 
rockweed and the bottom layer of clams 
provides the steam that cooks all the other 
food. Layers of wet rockweed are put on 
top of the food, then a couple of heavy 
pieces of canvas, and then piles of salt 
grass, until the bake looks like a haystack. 
The edges are held down with the sand, if 
it is near the beach, and then in an hour 
or a little less—oh boy—what a feast! 
The clams are eaten with melted butter 
sauce, and on the Jersey coast some of the 
cooks make wonderful concoctions of condi- 
ments to add flavor to the feast. But for 
me, hunger and the salt breeze are season- 
ing a-plenty, especially if I have worked to 
get the bake ready. This is real outdoor 
cookery, requiring neither cooking pot nor 
serving dish. It can be eaten, squatting 
in a circle around the stones when the 
covers are taken off, throwing the debris 
into the embers of the fire to one side. If 
the makings are available, the clam bake 
is the king feast of them all. 

Of late, a new method of making the 
bake has sprung into use for picnics or boat 
trips, when but half a day is available, 
Allowing for a two-hour boat trip, the rocks 
are heated before the start and popped into 
a sheet iron garbage can, which has never 
been used for garbage. Then the rockweed, 
clams, ete., are added and the cover fitted 
snugly over the top and sealed with canvas. 
Then the whole thing is put aboard the boat 
or auto and on arriving at the destination 
dinner is served. 
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Fires and Grub 


(Continued from page 16) 


| of the stick, as each shaving is cut. When 
| several shavings have been cut, a twist of 
|}the knife blade will break the bunch of 
| shavings loose from the split. 

Whittling shavings presupposes a sharp 
jackknife. Of course everyone who has the 
ambition to be a good camper will have a 
sharp jackknife and a sharp axe. 

When six or seven bunches of shavings 
have been whittled, make ready a pile of 
splits ranging from small ones no bigger 
than a pencil up to rather thick ones. 

Now take two sticks about eighteen inches 
long and two inches in diameter and lay 
them on the ground so that they touch at 
one end and are about a foot apart at the 
other, with the opening between them fac- 
ing the direction from which the wind is 
coming. : 

This done, take one of the bunches of 
shavings by the thick end and light the 
shavings at the other or thin end. When 
the bunch is blazing freely lay the thick 
end upon the two sticks where they are in 
contact, on the inside of the angle, with 
the burning end of the shavings toward 
the ground. Fire burns upward, which is 
_the reason for this. 
| Arrange the other bunches of shavings 
| in like manner, with the butts on the sticks, 
the shavings overlapping the fire. , Upon 
the fire, which will now be burning freely, 
arrange carefully the small splits, then the 
larger ones, and there will be a fire with- 
| out guess or doubt. 


Cooking a la Mud 


| PRETTY NEARLY everyone who camps 
tells us how delicious birds and fish and 
other things are when covered with clay 
}and baked in hot coals, with the clay cov- 
ering as an airtight protection. This may 
| be very good, but not many camping places 
| have a clay bank handy. My own experi- 
ence is that when I have the birds and 
potatoes and things to cook in clay I rarely 
| have the clay, and when I have the clay 1 
rarely have anything to cook in it. 

But we are certain to have sandy or 
|gravelly ground around every camping 
place, whether or not we have clay. An 
| excellent way to bake potatoes is to dig a 
trench about six inches deep. Build a fire 
over it and let it burn for half an hour. 
Rake out the hot coals, lay the potatoes 
in the trench, cover them with ashes, and 
burn a moderate fire over the trench for 
forty-five minutes to an hour, depending 
upon the size of the potatoes, 

To test the potatoes, push the fire back 
at one end, and run a long slender splinter 
down through the ashes into a potato. If 
it passes through readily, the -potato is 
;} done. With a little experience potatoes 
may be baked as nicely this way as in an 
oven, and without burning the skin. 

Here is a steaming method that is al- 
ways practical, and the results are pretty 
sure to be good. Dig a hole and near the 
hole build a hot fire. On the fire put a 
number of stones. When the stones are 
about as hot as a wood fire will make them, 
roll them into the hole by using a stick 
or whatever is handy. Arrange the top of 
the stones so that they will be as level as 
possible, and cover them with green leaves 
or grass. Lay whatever is to be cooked— 


meat, fish or vegetables—on the grass, and 
spread over them. sufficient green leaves or 
grass to keep them clean. 

Cover with five or six inches of earth, 
and then make an opening in the earth at 
one side of the hole down to the leaves, 
Pour a bucketful of water into the open- 
ing, and immediately close it with earth. 
Potatoes should cook in half an hour to 
forty minutes, fish in from twenty minutes 
to half an hour, depending upon the size, 
and other things proportionately. 

The bake hole is quite different from the 
steam hole. In this you do real baking, 
quite equal to the product of the range 
oven, but out in camp the things taste a 
good deal better. This requires a hole 
fourteen to sixteen inches deep, and eigh- 
teen or twenty inches wide. 

Light a fire in the bottom, and lay enough 
rather small, dry split wood to fill the hole, 
for it will not burn as readily in a hole as 
on the surface of the ground where there 
is draft. Over the hole arrange larger 
wood until’ you have the makings of a 
pretty good sized fire. 

When the fire has been reduced to coals, 
rake the hot coals out of the hole, leaving 
a good layer in the bottom. Beans, bread 
or whatever is to be baked should be ready 
in a tightly covered vessel. Place the ves- 
sel on the coals. Shovel in hot coals to 
pack around the side and to coyer the ves- 
sel well, and cover all with six or eight 
inches of earth. 

Leave the hole all night, and in the 
morning breakfast will be baked and hot. 
As with the steam hole a little experiment- 
ing will be required to get the finest re- 
sults. The cooking hole, both for steam- 
ing and baking. is a heritage from the 
Indians, 


Frying Pan. Bread 


QRESENT-DAY Indians and professional 
hunters bake their bannocks or camp 
bread in the frying pan. It is simple and 
easy. Perhaps I may give here a good 
recipe for camp bread. ; 
To a quart of flour add a rounded table- 
spoonful of good baking powder. Never 
use cheap grades of baking powder. It 
will taste if you get in a fraction too much. 
Add two teaspoonfuls of salt. Stir the dry 
ingredients until thoroughly mixed. Indians 
rarely use shortening, but two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of lard, pork drippings or 
any shortening will vastly improve the 
bread, Rub the grease well into the flour. 
Mix into a stiff dough with cold water. 
Sprinkle the frying pan liberally with 
flour. Mold a cake of dough the size of the 
pan and not over three-quarters of an inch 
thick. It will rise considerably, and if too 
thick will not bake quickly in the center. 
Rake out a few hot coals, and with these 
behind the pan tilt the pan before the fire 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
bracing it in this position with a stick under 
the handle. This should be near enough 
the fire to begin to brown on the lower half 
in ten minutes. When the lower half is 
nicely browned, remove the pan and shift 
the loaf so that the browned half will he 
on the upper or handle side. And when the 
whole loaf is browned on top, again remove 
the pan, (Continued on page 38) 
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EGULAR fellows ride Columbias. You see’em 
everywhere—where the wide-open world is be- 
fore them, where there’s lots of green and trees 
—where the fish bite and the roads way ahead 
are inviting and the breeze and sun put on a 
healthy tan! 


Riding a Columbia—that’s the bicycle your daddy 
knows all about, boy!—puts you in touch with 
those outdoor places you hanker for, those fun- 
journeys that make you Ausky and fit for any- 
thing, any time. 

Your dealer will be mighty happy to tell you all about 
the 1920 Columbias—their strong build yet light- 
ness of weight, their fine construction, and the 
unusual equipment, finish, and riding ease they 
give. | 

See your dealer today—pick out the model you want, 
and get out in the open for the best sport and 
the most fun you ever had. 


Write for 1920 Columbia Catalog—models 
for everybody at most reasonable prices. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 
13 Lozier Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 
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GRIP-SURE | 
With Patented Suction-Cupped- Sole 


Boys and young men who want an 
athletic, money-saving shoe for 
summer, with plenty of spring and 
speed and durability, will find it 
in the ‘‘Grip-Sure.’’ Its patented, 
suction-cupped rubber sole will 
hold the wearer up on the slipper- 
jest surfaces and is full of life. The 
uppers of the shoe are of extra quality 
white duck. It is trimmed with real 
leather and has a protective leather ankle 
patch on each shoe. 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACONAA FALLS 
_ GYM-BAL’ SHOE 


The ‘‘Gym-Bal,’’ shown below, is the real thing 
for looks and for wear, in a canvas shoe. Its price 
is low too—it will save a lot of shoe money.. It 
has durable, extra quality white duck or tan duck 
uppers, leather trimmings’ and ankle 
patch, and a dark red, non-slip sole of 
the finest rubber, shown at the right. 


Both the ‘‘Grip-Sure’’ and the ““Gym-Bal’’ are also 
made with patented ‘“Arch-ease’’ features—of great 
benefit to those who have any foot weakness and 
those who wish to prevent fallen arches or flat feet. 
**Arch-ease’’ shoes give perfect support to the arch. 


Write for the name of the dealer 
who sells these shoes in your ctty. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., Dept. G, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York 
Kansas ‘City 


“GYM-BAL SHOE” 


“Arch-ease” Style 


Shapely, perfect fitting, arch- 
supporting. Relieves and pre- 
vents foot troubles and fallen 
arches. _ Fine white or tan duck, 
leather trimmed. 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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turn the loaf upside down and brown the 
bottom,’ turning it in the same manner as 
you did the top. The result will be a beau- 
tifully browned, light, wholesome loaf. 


Outdoor Roasts 


FOLLOWING is described the Indian 
method of roasting wild geese. It is 
equally adapted to roasting chickens or 
even a joint of meat. Prepare the bird 
just as you would for the oven. Stick a 
slender peg of wood through it at the 
wings, and another at the legs. Both pegs 
should protrude an inch or so on each side 
of the fowl. 

Drive a stake about four and one half 
feet high on each side and in front of the 
fire. Lash a cross pole to the stakes near 
ithe top. If stakes cannot be driven easily 
and firmly, make two tripods instead, and 
let them support the cross pole. On one 
end of a piece of stout twine make a good 
| sized loop with the bowline knot so that it 
' will not slide. Slip the loop over the two 
ends of one of the pegs in the bird. Tie 
the other end of the string to the center of 
the cross pole, so adjusting it that the bird 
just clears the ground without touching it. 
Place a pan under it to catch the gravy. 
Give the bird several turns, and then leave 
it to turn automatically, as it naturally 


It was the draughting pencil, but it did not 
write easily. When he was done, he folded 
the theme, without reading it over, and 
scrawled his name boldly upon the outside 
page. 


2 Rapti LITTLE BIRD in Dana's ridiculous 
cuckoo clock hopped forth and chirped 
that it was five o'clock. With a laugh, 
Sandow snatched his cap and raced down 
the steps, two at a time, to get outdoors 
and walk off the tiny headache that was 
pricking at his tired brain. 

It was after six before he returned, feel- 
ing fit and mildly elated. He ate supper 
with more haste than a track teanft man 
really should, and followed the meal with 
another long walk before he went up to his 
room, The table was heaped with crumpled 
and balled sheets of paper, but his theme 
was untouched. He had been afraid Dana 
might have returned and carelessly tossed 
it away. ' 

Curiously enough, now that he was in a 
mood to judge calmly and dispassionately, 
he was afraid to read the theme. He had 
to fight back an impulse to tuck it into 
his coat pocket and forget all about it till 
morning. But he mastered the sneaking 
temptation. Possibly he could improve the 
description by adding a sentence here and 
there, or by revising some of the para- 
graphs, or by recasting certain ideas. He 
owed that much to Professor Randall and 
to himself. 

His scrawled signature looked careless; 
he resolved to re-copy the last page. The 
title was long and awkward; maybe he 
could think of a better one. The theme 
began rather too abruptly, too; it might be 
a description of a football game, or. a pic- 
nie, or—or anything. And—well, it was all 
wrong. The farther he read, the more hope- 
less he realized it was. Everything was 
awry. He hadn’t said what he wanted to; 
he hadn't made it clear, or simple, or direct, 
or in the least vivid. It was no use. It 
just wouldn’t do. 

He tore it up angrily. With a sweep of 
his arm, he gathered the other scribbled 
sheets on the table, and crumpled them into 
a great double handful. Some stiffer, 
heavier paper in the mass resisted his 
clenching fingers. He separated it from the 
rest. It was typewritten, and the title 
seemed to wink at him. like a leering eye— 
“Spring on the Campus.” 

For a solid hour, he sat at the table, 
staring at the mocking theme, but really 
not seeing it at all. the street below, 
light-hearted students passed and re-passed. 
Somebody started the college yell, and it 
swelled and boomed like a challenge to the 
world. The clock on Music Hall, where he 
‘went to convocations, chimed the hour. In 
the house next door some fellow was play- 
ing the piano, picking out the air of the 
college hymn. Sandow Owen hummed it 
softly to himself: 

“Praise to thee, our Alma Mater, 

Praise to thee, we sing—" 

After a bit, the world outside quieted. 
The bird in Dana’s cuckoo. clock announced 
that it was bedtime for track team mem- 
bers. The shot-putter rose, deliberately 
tore Dana’s theme into a thousand tiny 
scraps, tossed them, with his own futile at- 
tempt, into the wastebasket and began to 
| undress. 


Moo CAME—the morning of the 
intercollegiate. There were no classes 
on Saturday, and there was no reason why 
he should go up to Main Hall—now. He 
had no theme to drop through the slot in 
Professor Randall's door. By eleven o'clock, 
say, he would receive official notification 
that he could not compete in the shot-put 
that afternoon. The thought hurt cruelly, 
but there was something—he did not at- 
tempt to define what it was—that salved 
the wound. 

About ten somebody knocked on his door. 
It was Coach Farquhar, and he was hardly 
in the room before he spat out an explosive: 


.papers on the table, 
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Fires and Grub 


(Continued from page 86) 


will, until the impetus has been lost. Then 
wind it up again, that it may keep turning 
and exposing all sides to the fire thereby 
roasting evenly on all sides. 

When the lower end, which will roast 
more rapidly than the upper end, appears 
to be done, remove it and hook the loop in 
the string over the other peg, to reverse 
ends. After a time test by piercing the 
flesh deeply with a slender splinter. If 
only white and no red juice follows the 
splinter when withdrawn, dinner is ready 
to be served. A pretty hot fire is required 
for this, but not hot enough to burn or 
even scorch the string. 

The result will be better than any oven 
roast could possibly be. It is a true roast, 
while the oven bakes rather than roasts. 
To satisfy a crowd of hungry boys I have 
roasted whole quarters of veal at the same 
time by this method. Once I roasted chick- 
ens enough and prepared potatoes enough 
and baked enough hot bread for a dinner 
for forty men, and though they had good. 
big, out-of-door appetites I fed them to a 
standstill, 

The most primitive cooking outfit, a few 
simple things to eat, and out in camp one 
can live as well as ever he wants to live, 
and have his food as well cooked as at 
home. The chief qualifications of a goad 
out-of-doors cook are a fair amount of com- 
mon sense and a sprinkling of ingenuity. 
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The Shot-Putter 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Well?” ‘i 

Sandow Owen wearily shook his head. 
“T'm sorry, Coach,” he said, “but I couldn't 
write it.” . 

“And you can’t compete?” * 2? 

“That’s what Professor Randall told me 
last Thursday,” confessed the shot-putter. 

The coach paced the floor. “But you 
must !"" he exclaimed. “You must! Every- — 
thing depends upon the result of that shot- | 
put. I wonder— Look here, could we find 
Professor Randall in his office now?” : 

“T suppose so.”” f 

“Come on, then. We will see him. I will 
talk to him; tell him how matters stand. 
He may be persuaded to make an exception 
in your case.” 

The shot-putter shook his head. 
Coach. You don't know him.” 

“Not afraid of him, are you? If I thought 
you—” 

The shot-putter sprang to his feet. “Com- 
ing,”” he said laconically. 

Professor Randall was in his office. He 
nodded a greeting to Coach Farquhar, and 
he held out his hand to Sandow Owen. _ 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Owen,” 
he beamed. “I have just read your theme, 
and it is easily your best for the year. 
It’—he coughed slightly—“it is straight 
from the heart.” 3¥ 

“But—but I don't understand, sir.” ° 

Professor Randall picked a folded theme 
from his desk. Before he opened it, the 
boy caught a glimpse of his name on the 
outside, neatly typewritten. The sight was 
like a douche of icy water. Dana Wiley 
had done this; he had carried his unfair 
battle to the last trench.  . 

“Simple, direct, straightforward,” pro- 
nounced Professor Randall, thumbing the 
pages. “I have marked it ‘Excellent.’ ” 


T= BOY stepped forward with dogged 
determination. He was no coward, he 
hoped. But before he could speak, the pro- 
fessor had read aloud the first sentence, and 
it had nothing to do with “Spring on the 
Campus.” 

“‘T must write my own theme, without 
help from anybody.’ That introduction, 
Owen, is capital. It sets forth your premise 
with unmistakable clearness, What follows 
is an excellent, yes a-very excellent, exam- 
ple of argumentation.” 

Sandow Owen, for all his strength, had 
to brace himself by taking hold of a chair. 
His breath came fast. His heart thumped 
madly. It was all he could do to restrain 
himself from shouting at the top of his 
voice and grabbing staid Professor Randall 
and whirling him in a merry dance around 
the room. 

He understood it all now. In convincing 
himself that he must not accept Dana’s 
proffered aid, he had unconsciously written 
a first-class piece of argumentation. While 
he was out walking, his roommate must 
have come in and rummaged among the 
till he found those 
seribbled sheets, and then copied them on 
the typewriter. Afterward, probably this 
morning, he had slipped the theme through 
the slot in Professor Randall's office door. 

Sandow Owen reached nervous fingers for 
the argumentation. He read it through. It 
was good and it was his own, Dana had 
eopied it on the typewriter, but he had 
not changéd so much as a word, 

“You told me you were a good athlete,” 
said Professor Randall, smiling. “I hope I 
may see you win your event at the meet 
this afternoon.” 

“You will,” Coach Farquhar offered a 
little belligerently. ‘‘You will see the best 
shot-putter in ten colleges.” 

The balance of the story, of course, is 
athletic history, which may be found in any 
record book. Sandow Owen's college won ~ 
the intercollegiate by four points. This 
narrow margin of victory was made possible 
by a first in the shot-put, which scored five. 
Sandow Owen broke the record on his first 
attempt. 


“No use, 
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Bicycle Owners Have Tire Problems 
the Same as Car Owners 


O car owner would buy a new car that had tires he knew 
nothing about. Bicycle owners are feeling the same 
way, these days, too. 


They are picking out their tires on reputation. 

The same organization, oldest and largest in the world, 
that builds U. S. Automobile Tires and U. S. Truck Tires, gives 
the same care and attention to building U. S. Bicycle Tires. 

The U.S. Tire idea of building tires that solve users’ tre 
problems holds true of bicycle tires the same way it does of every 
tire that bears the name “U. S.” 

Find the dealer who sells good bicycles and U. S. Tires—the 
two go together. 


There are nine styles of U. S. Bicycle Tires, both clincher 
and single tube. Choose the tread that suits you best: U. S. 
Cords, U. S. Chain Treads, Giant Stud, G&J Corrugated, 


G&J Chain Tread, G&J Herringbone, Heavy Service, Overland 
Thornproof and Nonpareil. 


If you want to know about the rubber that goes into U. S. 
Bicycle Tires, write for a copy of the graphically illustrated 
and fascinating book: ‘‘Rubber—A Wonder Story.’ Address 
U. S. Rubber Company, Bicycle Tire Division, New York. 


Un States 


United States @ Rubber Company 


at, 


— 


REMINGTON 
UMC 


It's More Thana Sport 


While .22 caliber rifle shooting is classed as a sport, it is 


more than that. Rifle shooting is really a game because of 


the competitive features which surround it. 


You not only try to make a good score on the target. You 
Could there be better fun 
than to enter into competition with your friends in a game 


in which pure skill is the deciding factor? 


try to beat your chums score. 


A .22 caliber rifle range is easy and inexpensive to build. 
First, you should organize your rifle club. There must be 
lots of boys in your neighborhood who would like to learn 
how to shoot. Dad, Big Brother, your Scout Master, or 
some good friend in the American Legion in your vicinity, 
will be only too glad to help you out in organizing and con- 


ducting your matches. It is wise to have some older person 


with you on the range at all times. 


emin¢gt(o 
Re UMe 
for Shooting Right 


Remington .22 caliber repeating and autoloading rifles 
F are being used by boys all over the country in rifle club 
work. You cant find anything finer than one of these 
dandy models. They are accurate, safe, well balanced, 
symmetrical and beautifully finished. 
And then too, there are worth while prizes to be won— 
the United States Government, through the National 
Rifle Association at Washington, offers a junior marks~ 
man medal for proficiency in marksmanship. You can 
obtain this decoration by joining a rifle club affiliated 
with the “N.R.A.” or by individually becoming a 
member of the “N.R. A.” ; : 


. It's a good thing to remember that when you start to 

: shoot you might as well start right. Then you don't 
have to unlearn wrong shooting habits. Just write to 
the address below and say you want the booklets on 
“shooting right,” and mention the name of this magazine. 
Remington will supply you with full information on 
this interesting subject. 


You are under no obligation when writing 
for this literature 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Ine. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building. New York City 
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Redwing Scouts 


By D. LANGE. 


SHOULD LIKE to hear from the’ boy 
who has been able to prove himself a 

~. better scout than the redwings. I have 
tried many times to reach the nest of a red- 


' winged blackbird without being discovered 


| time 


| know that the red- 


by the birds on guard but have given it up. 

I love the redwings for several reasons, 
but especially for their pluck and resource- 
fulness. They can always take care of 
themselves, 

A flock of them have been my neighbors 
in the city for years. 
clung to the hunt- 


ing grounds of 
their fathers more 
tenaciously than 


the redwings cling 
to the little cat-tail 
swamp where their 
ancestors have 
nested since the 
the continen- 
tal glacier melted 
away. Man has 
built homes all 
around the swamp ; 
automobiles and 
trains puff and rat- 
tle close by day 
and. night, but I 


wings will return 
every spring, till 
their little home 
swamp is either 
drained or filled up. 

They are not only 
zood guards and 
lovers of the old 
homestead, they are 
wonderful rustlers 
ror food. I do not 
believe .that a redwing ever died of starva- 
tion, which is the fate of many birds on 
their long journeys in fall and spring. 

My red-winged néighbors live on cut- 


worms and all kinds of insects during the 


nesting season, When about July first the 
young are able to fly, both old and young 
leave the cat-tail swamp and flock to the 
wild rice marshes, and a little later to the 
cornfields of the farmers, where they begin 
husking as soon as the corn is in ‘the milk. 
But I have found them as much at home in 
the wild moose country of Northern Minne- 
sota and Canada, where they seem to be as 
well fed and happy as in the corn belt of 


| Southern Minnesota, Iowa and Iilinois. 


|fan cannot hunt 


|] aa summer, I camped near a flock of 
them in the heart of the old Chippewa 
country, the land of the old chiefs, Hole-in- 
the-Day and Busticagon. Most of the 
Chippewa tribe are now living on reserva- 
tions, but the redwings live on the vast 
rice beds of the Big Fork River, just as 
they did in the days when the Chippewa 
still sent their war parties against the 
Sioux. ‘ 

Some of the settlers suggested that a 
blackbird pie would make a fine Sunday 
dinner in camp, but I explained to them 
that woods and marshes around my camp 


are always bird and animal sanctuaries, 
where no gun is fired at either bird or 
| beast. , 


The redwings soon learned that the ten- 
ant of the log cabin on the point in the 
rice beds meant no harm to them. They 
let me approach within a few rods, as I 
daily pushed my canoe through a channel 
in the jungle of pipestem rushes, which was 
| their summer home. Early in July there 
may have been a hundred birds in this 
dense, leafy jungle, but by the middle of 
| August the flock had increased to five or 
| six hundred, and I began to feel a proprie- 
tary interest in them. . 

I could see that for the time being the 
high cost of living did not trouble my red- 
winged neighbors; but birds and beasts 
have other hard problems to solve, and one 
of them is the housing problem, perhaps 1 
should say the problem of shelter. The 
nests of birds are used only as shelter and 
protection for the eggs and the nestlings. 
Few birds ever return to the nest after 
the young can fly. 


Y REDWINGS made their camp in the 
pipestem jungle on either side of my 
landing, and within a few rods of my cabin. 
I have never known the 
redwings to sleep any- 
where else but in rushes 
over water. If the | 
swamp of marsh dries | woe 
up, they leave. Nor have | 
I ever known them to 
sleep on trees, but they 
will fly many miles to a 
favorite roosting place, 
and I have known as 
| Many as ten thousand to 
roost in one section of, 
a reedy lake. 

Although I have ob- 
served the blackbirds 
flying to their roosts 
many a time, I can 
never get over the feel- 
ing that it must be hor- 
ribly uneomfortable in 
the rushes. If the wind 
blows, the perches rock, 
and if the night is still 
the dew fairly drips and 
runs from the rushes, 
and banks of gray, wet 
fog settle over them. 
But it is a safe place. 
in a 
and 


a 


jungle of reeds 


No Indian tribe ever’ 


I Camped Near a Flock of Them in the Heart 
of the Old Chippewa Country. 


| Daily Pushed My 
the Jungle of Pipestem Rushes. 


rushes, and foxes and cats cannot surprise 
the sleeping birds. Each bird is wrapped, 
so to speak, in a dew proof sleeping coat, 
and he cannot fall off his perch, because 
the toes of a bird close automatically 
around a reed or twig. 

The rushes were also the home of my 
flock during the day, when they were not 
feeding on the wild rice. On several days 
violent rainstorms drove them off the open 
rice beds, and they all sought refuge in the 
rushes, which from the security of my cabin 

seemed a very poor 

shelter indeed. On 

those occasions, I 

think, many of 

them did get more 

4 or less soaked, but 

. to their way of 
thinking the wilder- 
ness offered no 
other safe shelter, 
As soon as the sun 
came out, they 
perched on the wil- 
low bushes and on 
my clothesline, and 
spread out their 
wings to the breeze. 

All birds are 
early risers, and 
these red-winged 
neighbors called me 
at daylight all 
through the months 
of July and August. 
Even before the 
sun rose above the 
popple forest of the 
Big Fork, they be- 
gan to call and 
sing, and when the 
rays of the sun played on the roof, they 
came to take their sun baths on the gable 
and on the sides, where they made much 
noise and talk, while they tried hard to find 
a safe footing on the slippery roofing. 

Those on the roof, of course, I could not 
see, but I often stole quietly out of bed, 
and through the small cabin windows, 
watched others of the flock gather their 
breakfast bacon in the shape of grasshop- 
pers and other insects on the open ground 
around the cabin, where I had mowed the 
tall grass. 


ATE IN AUGUST many of the wild voices 

around the rice beds of the Big Fort 

became silent, but the redwings increased 
in number. 

The redwings, as well as their relatives 
the grackles, the goldenheads, the rusties 
and the cowbirds are characteristic of 
America and are most numerous in the 
Mississippi Basin, although only the red- 
wings and grackles are found from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. None of them are 
found in England or continental Europe, 

cach kind is represented by immense 
numbers, but the redwings are the most 
numerous of them all. Their- census runs 
into the millions. Perhaps there are ag 
many redwings in the United States as 
there are human beings. 
watched the autumn flocks, miles long, as 
they come to their roosting places on 
September and October afternoons, will not 
think this estimate exaggerated. 

Nature awards the prize of life, happi- 
hess, and numbers like the sand upon the 
seashore to those who are good parents, 
who are watchful, resourceful and hardy, 
and the redwings rank high on every point 
of nature’s score card, ty 


O stantly in the open, who are conspicu- 
ously colored and whose flesh is good to eat, 
would soon be thinned in numbers by the 
many kinds of ever hungry hawks. But 
the redwings have little fear of those free- 
booters of the air. id 

Twice at the Big Fork camp I saw a 
marsh hawk make a raid on the black- 
birds. One raid was made after several 
days of rainy weather, when mice and other 
rodents remain in their warm nests. At 
this time a mob of combative redwings 
drove off the enemy, but in another raid the 
hawk carried off a luckless bird, 

I believe that the toll, levied by hawks, 
consists mostly of disabled birds, 

The hardiness of the 
redwings calls for ad: 
. | miration. Like seasoned 
soldiers and woodsmen, 
they fear not the ordi- 
nary hardships of frost 
and wind. They are 
amongst the first birds 
to return in spring and 
amongst the last to 
leave. Occasionally a 
few birds remain as far 
north as Central Minne- 
sota all winter. 

Most birds, like hu- 
mans, have some strange 
habit, and I know one 
peculiar habit of the 
redwings. When they 
return from the South. 
the males do not travel 
with their wives. They 
arrive ten days or two 
weeks ahead of them. 

I know that year after 
vear they return to the 
same marsh, but why 
they do not all travel 
together and how a 
blackbird knows his own 
mate, no one can tell. 
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Air Rifles Kamp-Kook-Kits 


LONG this time o’ the year, when you awake to find the soft rays of sunshine spreading through 
your window—the birds chirping—and all outdoors balmy and fresh, don’t you just want to 
ae Set out in the open and sight down the gleaming barrel of a gun. And then—when grub time 
_ . ‘comes—fix your eats out there over a srid ? 
= Sure you do—every red-blooded boy does. And the gun you want is one which will shoot with accuracy 
and have plenty o’ penetrating force. Such a gun in every respect is the Upton CAir Rifle. 


Soh er Designed along military lines, the Upton is furnished in nickel or army blue, with stock of genuine walnut. Lither 
be Csi 


ingle shot, or 500 or 1,000 shot repeater models may be had—all models being equipped with a safety device which 

akes it impossible for the cocking lever to fly back and injure the fingers. 

8 for accuracy and penetrating force—your target will show the Upton 

Eh ROI Sg Rifletobeawinner. _ ; 

habia tue The Upton Kamp-Kook-Kit is the kit to use for all outdoor cooking on hikes A 

-———s and camping trips. It is a neat, compact outfit consisting of two frying Ase 
pans, one rid, two cups and a stewing kettle to accomodate two to four » sf 
persons. A smaller size is made for one or two persons. Either size folds 
to a convenient camera size, just right to put in the pocket. 


- a fs) Upton CAir Rifles sell from $1.25 to $3.00. 
Upton Kamp-Kook-Kits are priced $2.00 and $3.00. 


| | UPTON MACHINE CoO. 


219 Edgewater Drive | St. Joseph, Michigan, 


= 
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" 


ae — Send a Sabre Mase your dealer’s name, 
© © for our eatalog describing Upton Air 
" Rifles and Kamp-Kook-Kits. The com- 


plete line is shown. 
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Takes You There 


Out to those places so dear to a 
boy’s heart—the camp, the swim- 
ming hole, and streams where the 
fish are biting. 


The INDIAN is a leader—as fine 


a bicycle as it is possible to build—the choice 
of every 100 per cent American boy. 


It is a beauty, boys—designed by 
the same engineers who made the INDIAN 
Motocycle famous the world over—it is 
perfect in every detail. 


There are several models to 
choose from—someare electrically equipped. 
Write for our illustrated catalog, it is free— 
it tells you all about the many good features 


of the celebrated INDIAN Bicycles. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department 27 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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down across the swaying rudder. Nor was 
that all, for when Hugh, later, tried the | 
radio apparatus he found that it was dead. | 
The commander accepted the misfortunes 
with untroubled countenance. “Ought to be 
thankful we had helium up there instead 
of the old stuff,” he said cheerfully. | 
“There’s no damage done that we can’t re- 
pair easily, once we've found a landing. 
How does she answer, Pete?’ 

“Badly,” replied Lieutenant Gandell from 
the forward cockpit. ‘“She’s dipping her 
tail and the rudder’s quite useless.” 

“All we can do is pray for a wind that’ll 
take us back over the land, what?” said 
Lieutenant Traine. ‘Want to put her up 
again, Bob?” 

Mr. Weeks hesitated. “I'd like to be sure | 
the lightning isn’t going to take another 
crack at us,” he answered finally. “No, I 
guess we'll stick it out where we are. What 
do you think?” 

“Might as well. Not much use in climb- 
ing if we can’t go high enough to get out 
of this storm, and she won't do better than 
six thousand, what? Besides, if we're go- 
ing to find a landing we’d better be where | 
We can see in case the clouds break.” 

The ship was no longer floating on an 
even Keel, as the expression was, for the 
damaged horizontal plane allowed the big 
cylinder to settle slightly to starboard, and 
on occasions when a slight puff of air stir- | 
red, to roll lazily. The lightning still 
played and the thunder rolled, but the cen- 
ter of the electrical disturbance had moved 
past them. The dun-hued clouds pressed 
about and increasing daylight scarcely fil- 
tered through. The commander called 
Hugh forward and asked whether the radio 
could be repaired, and seemed untroubled 
when the ensign reported that he feared 
repairs impossible until a landing was 
made. a abe ans :; , \ furnished 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said Hugh. “I ought to [fs ni tran end 
have cut out when the storm came.” ‘ = erie 

“Wouldn't that have been difficult,” asked j Send 26 
the commander, “considering that you were | 4 ae 
in the ‘hole’? Besides, if, as you think, it’s arte and price list of 
the wires that are gone, that wouldn’t have Lahtieidscer. 
helped much in any case, would it?” 

“No, sir, it wouldn’t. I'll see what I can 
do. Maybe I can rig up some sort of an 
antenna over the boat.” au 

“Very well, but don’t take any risks. As| ........°>s=8 
a matter of fact, there isn’t much we can| }o— > § 
ry but drift Pg the yee and look for . “a al 
anding. And just now there isn’t enough 
wind to blow out a match.” Catch Fish other fur-bearing animals 

“Are we moving toward land, sir?” 5S in large numbers, with the 

“Yes, so far: We'll keep her going until) New Folding, Galvanised Steel Wire Trap. is 
a breeze comes along. After that—well, it'll catches Chom tikes: fi Se orion tak Re ce 
depend where the breeze comes from!” all sizes. : 


booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
. ' of fish.. J. F. Gregory, Dept. 236, Lebanon, Mo. 
THE STORM gradually died away in the/ 
+ distance, and the F 8, with one engine 
running, plowed along at a thirty-knot gait 
through a chill, damp world of fog. At 
the bow, Mr. Gandell was in some mysteri- 
ous Manner managing to keep her headed 
generally west. The wrecked rudder served 
after its fashion to keep the ship's nose 
steady, although the big, gray bag rolled 
and dipped at times. Of visibility there 
was none. For all Jack could have told the 
F 8 might have been three miles high or 
only a hundred feet, while as for their 
location one man’s guess was as good as 
another’s. Save that they were somewhere | 
out over the Gulf of Mexico, their where- 
abouts was a complete mystery. 

Hugh and Jack busied themselves with 
what they feared was a hopeless attempt 
to get the radio in commission again. 
From the small supply of wire aboard they | 
rigged an aerial from bow to stern of the 
boat, using two extra plane ribs of spruce 
as spreaders. Suspending the aerial over- 
head proved impracticable, and so it was 
dropped below the hull. The work kept 
them employed for nearly two hours, after 
which Hugh tinkered with his instruments, 
but all to no purpose. In the end he was 
forced to acknowledge defeat, although at 
intervals he returned to the task, glower- 
ing and muttering at the offending installa- 
tion. Hot coffee was served at six, and | 
with it sandwiches, and the crew of the | 
F 8 came into a more cheerful frame of | 
mind. Lieutenant Jordan joined the boys 
in the after cockpit and laughed and joked 
as if he hadn’t a care in the world, 

By seven o'clock the clouds were thinner 
and a fitful breeze had sprung up out of 
the southeast. Daylight and warmth, too, 
added comfort, although the daylight was 
still obscured by the gray fog bank through | 
which they were sailing. With the advent 
of the breeze steering became more difficult 
and the dirigible wobbled from her course 
frequently. But somehow or other, manipu- 
lating engine and remaining plane, Lieuten- 
ant Gandell always managed to bring her 
back into her path again. Once Mr. Traine | 
insisted that he had heard a sfeamer’s 
siren, faint and to the north of them. But | 
although the others listened, the sound 
did not reach them again. Noon found 
them still afloat in a pearly-gray void at 
two thousand feet elevation. Several times 
a pale yellow sunlight reached them, a|/ 
diffused glow that brought a slight warmth 
to chill bodies. But it never persisted, 
Shortly after one o’clock—or two bells, as 
Mr. Jordan called it—the F 8 was worked | 
up to three thousand feet in the hope of | 
finding clear atmosphere. But the clouds 
up there, although more scattered, were 
still heavy. An hour later the breeze swung 
farther to the east and freshened consider- | 
ably, and the fog broke into wreaths and 
ribbons that swirled fantastically about the 
ship. Both engines were running now and 
the F 8 was doing a good forty-three miles, 
rolling and pitching rather more than was 
pleasant, but fast approaching the coast, Jif, 
indeed, she had not already reached it. 
During the afternoon Mr. Traine took the 
coxswain’s seat and Mr. Gandell snatched 
an hour’s sleep below. It was while he was 
off duty that Mr. Traine’s voice rang cheer- 
fully out from the bow. 

“Land below, Mr. Weeks!” 

The commander stared quickly over the | 
side, as did the others, but the rift in the 
clouds had closed again, and it was not} 
until a full quarter-hour had gone by that 
Lieutenant Traine’s announcement was 
verified. Then a break in the clouds 
showed, close beneath, a brief glimpse of 
yellowish green. At once the dirigible be- : 
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for Spring. 
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| Build This Car 


ye eemenne This nifty little car 


driven by gasoline 
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Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 


mar, Sunday or High Schools 
We send samples to teach- 

ers, clase or club officers. No 
= Buy direct from manuvu- eo 
# facturer and save. Big 
fa catalog FREE. Pin 6576, 
=~ initials, date, silver plate, 
& 35c each, 12 or more 30c | 
each; sterling, 55c each, ¢ 
12 or more, 50c each. 


Special Designs a Specialty 
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FREE CATALOG 2.05 noSShoun in cuss 
Either pin illustrated made with ang equal 
amount of lettering, one or two colors 
enamel. Silver plate, 26¢ es., $2.50 
doz. Sterling silver, 50% ea., $6.00 
doz. Over 350 attractive designs in our 
% e, 1920 catalog. Write today for free copy. 
High grade Solid gold Pins and Rings. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 105 Bastian Bldg.» Rochester, N. ¥. 


JASSPINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO You 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE, 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. - 


Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
48 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, 
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RINGS OF EVERY 

_ CRED CLASS P| N S$ DESCRIPTION. Two cata- 
logs FREE for the asking. Pin shown here 

any letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver 

or Rolled Gold Plate, 40c each or $4.00 per doz. 

Union Emblem Co.,850 Greiner Bldg.,Palmyra, Pa. 


Boys! Learn Wireless 
*- In Ten Weeks 


\ Prepare during vacation for 
your future in the Wireless 
Profession. We will teach 
a you by mail in your own 
home or in our Spec 
mummed Summer Class in Wash- 
; ington-open June 28th. 
Wireless work means good pay, with your liv- 
ing expenses paid, and plenty of pleasure be- 
sides. Travel if you want to-go to Europe, 
South America, or other foreign countries as a 
licensed Wireless Operator. Erect your own | 
station. Get into this great profession now 
and become one of the big men in Wireless. — 
Any boy cattaearn Wireless by our method. | 
Good positions on land, at sea, in Aerial Mail | 
Service, Railroads, Lake and Ocean Steamship 
Companies, — , 


~ 


Learn With Real Instéliin ents 


Whether you study at home by mail orcome — 
to our big local schools in Washington we will 
furnish you with actual Wireless Instruments 
without extra charge. ’ 

Our course includes both WirelesesTelegraphy and 
Telephony and prepares you for First Grade Com- 
mercial License after which you may secure a Wire- 
less position or operate your own station at home. 

Write for particulars of our Special Summer 
Course, or, if you wish to study at home, by mail, | 
send the following coupon for our Free Book | 
“Wireless The Opportunity of Today." 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, 
America’s First and Foremost 
Dept. 202, 14th & U Sts., Washington, D.C. 
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gan to rise, and presently passed finally out 
of the fog. 

Below them, alternately shadowed and 
sunlighted as they gazed, lay a vast level 
plain, a treeless, grassless, uninhabited 
desert stretching in every direction as far 
as eye could reach. Many miles toward the 
west, a single break in the flat monotony 
appeared to be a lone mesa abruptly up- 
pitched above the sun-baked floor of the 
desert. Patches and flecks of gray-green 
appeared to be vegetation of some kind, 
probably cactus. After a moment’s look- 
ing a cheer went up from the engine cock- 
pit where Lieutenant Jordan, the upper 
part of his body stretched athwart the port 
engine outrigger, was gazing down at the 
welcome sight. With a laugh the others 
joined in. 

“Gee!” murmured Jack. 
looks good, doesn’t it?” 

“It’s a sight for sore eyes,” agreed Hugh, 
beside him. “Guess there won’t be much 
trouble finding a landing there. It looks 
as level as a billiard table!” 


BUT MAKING A LANDING without a 
rudder to rely on and without the help 
of a ground crew below was not so easy 
a task. Very leisurely the F 8, her engines 
stilled and her propeller idle, settled down 
toward the open plain. The breeze swung 
her slowly about 
and she began to 
drift sidewise. 
Again an engine 
was started, but 
the attempt to head. 
her into the breeze 
was not successful, 
and, hovering as 
though not quite 
convinced of ,the 
wisdom of the act, 
the big balloon 
neared the earth. 
Anchor and cable 
were lowered over 
the side as far aft 
as possible and 
slowly payed out 
until the former 
touched the ground. 
Then, watching for 
a suitable spot, the 
commander waited for a moment. Finally: 
“Lower away,” he called. The big anchor 
dragged, caught, pulled away again while 
the cable was payed out. Then a fluke 
found a hold and the dirigible paused, tug- 
ged, swayed and stopped, swinging slowly 
around with the wind. At once forward and 
aft guys were dropped, over went the rope 
ladder from the engine cockpit and down 
scrambled Mr. Jordan and his mate. All 
save the commander and Mr. Gandell fol- 
lowed and a busy half-hour ensued. As 
Mr. Traine feelingly put it, it would have 
been a great convenience had there been 
a hitching post handy! But there wasn’t, 
nor any other object big and firm enough 
to make the forward guy fast to, and there 
was nothing for it but to sink the big an- 
chor securely in the earth. With the one 
shovel aboard, a not too efficient tool, they 
threw the soil up until they could work one 
anchor fluke securely into the earth. To 
this the forward guy was made fast. The 
after guy was also secured to a metal bar 
driven into the ground. Mr. Jordan viewed 
the result dubiously. 

“T guess they'll hold as long as a wind 
doesn’t come up,” he said. ‘When it. does 
we'll stay around here about ten seconds! 
All right here, sir!’ 

“Then we'll have a look at the damage 
and see what can be done, Sam. And what- 
ever it. is, we'd better do it, for I'll feel a 
lot easier when we're afloat again.” 

“Where do you suppose we are?” asked 
Jack of Hugh as they walked back toward 
the tail in the wake of the others. 

“Somewhere in Mexico, That’s the best 
I can do for you, Jack. Wherever we are, 
we won't be here long. I guess it can’t be 
far to the border. Let’s see now. That 
must be west over there. Then Texas and 
the rest of the old U. S. A. must be that 
way. I’m goi inside the envelope pretty 
quick and see if that aerial is all right. 
Though, even if it is, it won’t help much. 
I'd like to know what in the name of 
Benjamin Franklin is wrong with that set!" 


CHAPTER VI. 
FRIEND OR ENEMY? 


LTHOUGH the commander had spoken 
- confidently of being able to make re- 
pairs to the damaged planes, exam- 
ination soon showed that the task was to 
be no simple one. Fabric in_ sufficient 
quantity was stowed in the “hole,” and a 
fair supply of slender spruce frames, but 
when the rudder had been dismounted and 
laid on the sandy ground and its condition 
considered it became evident that their job 
was not to repair it but to build a new one. 
Only the post, of aluminum alloy, was un- 
damaged. New braces must be fitted and 
mew fabric stretched over the whole. It 
was no task of an hour or two, but one that 
‘would require the better part of a day. The 
horizontal plane on the starboard side of 
the ship was more easily mended, and that 
without dismounting. The tear in the en- 
velope was of little consequence, and the 
hanging fabric was carefully cut away and 
laid aside to be used, if needed, in the other 
repairs, if not, to be re ed as best it 
might. By the time the ken rudder had 
been unshipped and made ready for repair 
the afternoon was drawing toward night 
and it was decided to attempt no more until 
the mext day. Instead, measures for the 
safe horing of the dirigible were taken. 
A second cable was run from the forward 
end and made fast to a bar of aluminum 
driven into the dry soil. The breeze, which 
blew very nearly from the east, had in- 
creased slightly, and the balloon, nose into 
it, kept the guys taut. Clouds were banked 
high along the horizon to east and south, 
but overhead and in the other quarters the 
evening was clear and, as night descended, 
cool. A pale yellow radiance followed the 
sinking of the sun and continued for some 
time. The air was remarkably clear and 
light, and much exertion soon left one short 
of breath. Mr. Traine explained this by 
telling them that they were at an altitude 
of something over 3400 feet. 


Te INFORMATION appeared to estab- 
lish the fact that, in some inexplicable 
way, the dirigible had traveled back from 


“That certainly 
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Old Inhabitant—‘‘Howdy, neighbor. 
Digging bait or planting bird seed?” 


the coast a matter of at least three hundred 
miles, for no such elevation lay nearer the 
Gulf. Bending over a map, the commander 
placed the points of his dividers down. ‘“We 
must be somewhere about here,” he said, 
“close to the boundary between Coahuila 
and Chihuahua. Looks very much as if 
we'd got about where we started for,” he 
added with a laugh. 

“That’s queer,” said Lieutenant Gandell. 
“But we certainly couldn’t have run off 
nearly seven hundred miles» since mid- 
night !” 

“No, that’s what I don’t savvy,” replied 
Mr. Weeks. “The probable explanation is 
that we were much nearer the coast than 
we figured when we turned back.” 

“Must have been,” the others agreed. 

“How near is that town there?’ asked 
Mr. Jordan, placing his finger on the map. 
“About forty miles?” 

“Nearer sixty, if we’re where I think we 
are. This is a high plateau. The map calls 
it Llano de los Gigantes. I’d say we were 
on the border of it, about a hundred and 
eighty miles south of the Rio Grande. How | 
we got here—’ He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Main thing is, we’re here, what?” said 
Mr. Traine briskly. ‘“Where’s Roza sup- 
posed to be, Bob?” 

“Don’t know. Some say near San Jose. 
One of our planes reported what appeared 
to be an encamp- 
ment further east, 
at a village called 
Perdero, which 
doesn’t show here. | 
It’s safe to say he’s | 
not as far south as 
this, anyhow. He'd 
starve to death 
here in a_ week. | 
Besides, he couldn’t 
get back and forth 
across the border 
as quickly as he 
does from here- 
abouts. When we 
get fixed up again, | 
though, we'll have 
a look for him.” 

“Well, we seem 
to be not much 
more than four 
hundred miles from 
home,”’ said Lieutenant Jordan cheerfully. 
“We can do that in eight hours if we have 
to. We've got rations to last another day 
or so, anyway.” 

“Always thinking of your tummy, Sam!” 
laughed. Mr. Gandell. 

“Sure! Someone's got to. Say, speaking 
about chow, how'd it do to build a fire down 
here and cook some bacon and one thing 
or another? Sort of be a change, wouldn't 
it?” 

“Good idea!” applauded the commander. 


ATE WASON, to whom culinary duties 

fell, soon had the blaze started. The 
group drew closer about the little fire and 
watched almost in silence while the bacon 
Was arranged in the pans and the coffeepot 
was set to boil. The warmth was grateful, 
for this weather was far different from the 
climate of Camp Stanton. When silence 
fell they could hear only the whistling of 
the breeze in the mesquite and the rustling 
of dry branches and the creaking of the 
balloon as it tugged gently at the guys. 

The fire became only a bed of glowing 
embers before the last scrap of bacon was 
eaten and the final drop of coffee had dis- 
appeared, and after that, huddling close for 
warmth, the crew of the F 8, comforted by 
food, sleepy by reason of their long vigils, 
lay about the dying fire and talked lazily, 
the smoke of mesquite and tobacco ming- 
ling. To Jack that evening was one long 
remembered, Sitting there under the frosty 
stars, the desert wind on his face, he lis- 
tened to the conversation with eyes half 
closed and his head nodding back at times 
against Hugh's knees. The loneliness of 
the empty llano made the sound of voices 
and the sense of companionship strangely 
pleasant. 

Perhaps he actually slept for a few min- 
utes. At least, he heard nothing of turning 
in until his support was suddenly with- 
drawn and he found Hugh laughing at him. 
The fire was out now and the straight, 
ceaseless wind was colder than ever. They 
climbed back to the boat, Lieutenant Jor- 
dan pulling the ladder up after them to 
make sure, as he explained, that no rattle- 
snakes should follow. It was Mr. Jordan 
who volunteered to stand the first watch, 
and the others went below. There were but 
four of the tiny, narrow bunks, and Jack 
and the mate spread their blankets in the 
passage between. It was none too warm 
even down there, for that dry wind had a 
most penetrating quality, and more than 
once during the night Jack awoke with his 
very bones aching. Mate Wason relieved 
Mr. Jordan at midnight and at four Hugh 
piled out. Jack was more or less aware of 
the changes, for anyone passing in or out 
by the companion had walked over him if 
not actually on him! 


Tae WERE all up before six. It was 
quite light and the breeze-from the Gulf 
seemed more searching than ever. But 
breakfast, eaten in the shelter of the en- 
gine cockpit, brightened the world a lot, 
and by the time it was at an end the sun 
jumped up over the eastern edge of the 
desert. Soon everyone was busy. Hugh 
and Jack dismounted the auxiliary antenna | 
they had rigged beneath the hull, for an in- 
spection of the wires within the envelope 
had shown them to be all right. After that | 
Hugh practically pulled the wireless in- 
stallation to pieces and in the end found the 


trouble, but although he spent the whole | 


morning trying to make repairs he didn’t 
succeed. Many replacement parts had been | 
provided, but, as luck would have it, what |} 
he needed was missing. Nor could the 
combined ingenuity of the two radio opera- 
tors and Lieutenant Jordan make good the 
deficiency. 

Meanwhile, the others were busy at the | 
rudder. It was slow work, for many neces- 
sary tools and appliances were wanting. 
By noon the temperature had risen until 
leather coats were laid aside and the heat 
of the fire which Mate Wason built to cook | 
the midday meal with was avoided. 

“We ought to be ready to get off by| 
three or half past, I’d say,” remarked Mr. 


Weeks. “How about patching that hole at 
the tail, Ben? Think it’s necessary?” 
“No, but the old girl would look more 


shipshape if we sort of mended her up| 


H boy, don’t you wish’t you hada slice? 

6) All the fellers like bread spread with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, better’n pie 

or cake or anything. When you get home from 
school, just starved, Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


sure tastes good. Ask your mother to get a jar 
of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter today, and keep it 
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|anything valuable. 


where you can reach it. 
*cause she knows it’s good for you. 


She'll let you have it, 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Foods of Finest Flavor 


Peanut Butter | 
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25c 


Tube of “Cat- 


Nak’ will save 


PUNCTURES 
25c 


Will lengthen 


life of your 


Dollars in Bi- tires. Not af- 
cycle tire re- fected by heat, 
| pairs. Injected cold or mois- 
like air. ture. 


“CAT-NAK” plugs all punctures instantly and 
automatically. Not sticky. ill not dry up. It is not 
a filler, you still ride on air, Send 25c for sample tube 
postpaid. You can't lose. It is sniaeanitilitls Non- 
injurious to rubber. Also made for Motorcycles $1.25 
per tube; Ford Size $1.50 per tube; Auto Size $2: 

per tube, postp'd. Big money for boys or men. Agents 
wanted, write us. The CAT-NAK Company, Inc., 
830 Transportation Building, CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 


Extra Money For You 


Mail us old or broken watches, false teeth (with or 
without gold fillings), old or broken jewelry, 
brooches, bracelets, old gold, silver, diamonds, 
magneto points, gold and silver ores or nuggets— 
Highest prices paid. Cash 
by return mail. - 
you're not satisfied. . 

THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
222 LENNOX BLDG.,, 


Akron’, 5 
Quality ires 
REDUCE TIRE COST 65f)| 


1 Tube 4500-Mile Guarantee 
7 condi Tire Wecan safely make this 


: ual 

. F E 1 are all wonderful bar- 

FE R gains and will outwear any tworebu or 

* \ gents vulcanized . Our written guaran- 

‘tts in the tee in every tire for a new tube 
Guar: 


tire if mileage {fs not given, 
‘fabric tires are built strong 
and tobstantiats long to went end basa ts 
ure, 


Goods returned in 10 days if | | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Tires are ity 


FREE 3 eee oo 


Do you want to increase your income by home 
study in your spare time? We have just published 
anew catalog of home self helps that will show 
you how. No matter what your line of work you 
will find in our FREE CATALOG of self-help books 
many valuable suggestions as to how you . can 
easily increase your income. Especially valuable 
to all interested in Electricity, the Automobile, 
Machine Shop, Carpentry, Painting, Farm Me- 
chanics and Machinery, Gas and Steam Engi- 
neering, Railroading or Modern Languages, 


Sent ABSOLUTELY FREE. A postal will 
bring it. Send for your copy NOW, 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
1024 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO | 


Popularity— | 
Through Music 


REMEMBER how—with palms atingle from 
vigorous applause and with the joy of music | 
permeating your very soul—you have envied the | 
players their ability to pe 99 such harmony 
such a blending of tone. Thrilled 
as you have been, you can know 
the still greater thrill which comes 
when you, yourself, produce such | 
music, 


Gibson 
Instraments ~ 
mean the realization of your music- 
dreams. . These wonderful instru- 
ments are, surprisingly easy to 
earn, yet ‘unlimited in power, 
scope and quality of tone. Truly 
the GIBSON is the 
ideal medium of 
music expression for 
amateur or profes- 
sional.. Send for 
YOUR copy of the 
GIBSON Booklet. 


Teacher Salesmen 
—men or women 
—wanted every-, 
where. Write for 
details. 


GIBSON 
MANDOLIN- 
GUITAR CO. | 
325 Parsons Street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


there, what? Don’t want Tito Roza to 
‘think we're tramps!” 
“All right,” laughed the commander, 


“we'll see what we can do about it. Guess 
there’s fabric enough. No luck with the 
| Wireless, Clode?” 

“No, sir. I guess it’s done in.” 

“Well, it won’t matter, I suppose. 
like to have reported to headquarters, 
|}though. They’ll think we’ve come a crop- 
per if they don’t get word before long.” 

“Wonder what that hill: over there is,” 
said Mr. Gamdell, his gaze on the distant 
‘mesa that, to use his own phrase, stuck up 
‘from the plain like a sore thumb. “Looks 
to me—I say! 
of it? That’s no bird, is it?” 

“No, it’s a plane,” exclaimed Mr. Weeks. 
| “One of ours, do you think?” 
| “Might be,” said Mr. Gandell. “Pretty 
far south, though, and coming straight out 
of the northwest. Not likely, I guess.” 

“Mexican then. I'm not sure I like that.” 
Mr. Weeks gazed at the distant object for 
a moment before he continued. 
your engines, Sam?” 

“All right.” 

“That chap’s got his eye on us. 
right this way. If hé wants to be nasty 
he can make it mighty unpleasant for us. 
|Let’s get that rudder on.” 
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“Maybe he doesn’t like our looks.” 


BUT THE AIRMAN was not running 
away, as was soon evident. Having 
worked well to the south, the plane banked 
and came back toward the 
“About twelve hundred feet up,” said Mr. 
Weeks, “and—yes, he’s a Mex. That’s a 
French machine. Don’t see his colors, 
though. Here he comes. Sam, drop my 
binoculars down here, will you? Let’s have 
a look at the chap.” When the glasses 
were adjusted the commander continued his 
comments. “Two of ’em there. No insignia 
on the wings. That’s odd! By Jove! Get 
under cover! MHe’s training his machine 
gun! Under the balloon, fellows!” 


HOOSING a school from the columns of THE AMERICAN 
BOY means more than choosing a reputable school; it 
‘means choosing a school that is approved by men who have 
_ studied the needs of boys and young men for twenty years. 


But no school, however accurate and 
trustworthy its literature, could use these 
columns if we did not believe that it was 
a school of ideals and constructive policies. 

Choose your school or camp from THE 
AMERICAN BOY and you can besure of 
the character of the institution you attend. 


Every school advertised in these columns 
has been approved by boy specialists. 
The literature of these schools will be 
found truthful and trustworthy—to set 
forth their advantages in conservative, 
truthful language. The same thing is 
true of the literature of the camps. 


uncomplimentary remarks. The plane was 
nearly overhead now and the zoom of its 
engine reached them. Looking up from tle 
shelter of the dirigible, they could see 
plainly the faces of the two men in the 
airship; see, too, the glint of sunlight on 
ithe machine gun. Then up went the tail 
i'and directly toward them raced the plane 
in a long, sharp dive. Mr. Weeks whipped 
out his automatic and the others followed 
his example. Nearer and nearer swept the 
yellow stranger, growing bigger every in- 
stant, its nose pointed straight at the little 
group in the purple shadow of the balloon. 

“The cheeky beggar!” growled Mr. Jor- 
dan, and raised his automatic. 

\ “Wait!” commanded Mr. Weeks. 
fire until they do! 
bluffing !” 

The whirring of the propeller made a 
sound like the beating of many wings and 
it seemed that in another moment the air- 
plane would bury its nose in the ground. 


“Don't 
Maybe they're only 


matic ready, held his breath in mingled 
alarm and admiration, Then Mr. Weeks’ 
voice rang out sharply. 

“Let ’em have it!” he cried. 


DAN BEARD Woodcraft Camp 


A Great Opportunity 


to camp in the real woods with the world-famous scout 
and outdoor man and National Boy Scout commissioner. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SOLDIERS OF LIBERTY. 


Elevation 1,700 feet; beautiful lake; primaeval forests. ' J ACK, WHIPPING his weapon upwards | 


Let your boy live the life of our pioneer forefathers under 
the personal direction of the great American. 


For further information address 
-DAN BEARD CAMP, 92 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


pulled the trigger. - The barking of his 

automatic for the instant drowned all 
other sounds for him. Then he became 
aware of a sharp r-r-ripping noise, heard 
an angry ejaculation from beside him, felt 
the sand at his feet spurting as though 
suddenly alive and saw the plane swing its 
| nose up. The engine roared, a great shadow 
flitted past, a gust of wind swirled the dust 
and the enemy was gone! Bullets followed, 
but already the plane was out of range. 
Up, up it climbed, the high-pitched voice 
of its engines growing fainter each moment. 
Silence fell, a silence broken after an in- 
stant by Mr. Gandell’s deep chuckle. 

“We got the guy in front,” he said. “Y 
saw him flop. But he came back all right.” 

“And we pretty well peppered the wings,” 
said Mr. Jordan. “Did they get you, Ben?” 

“Nothing to matter. Spattered me in the 
ankle. They were rotten shots!” replied 
Mr. Traine. 

“Come on up and let me fix it,” said 
Lieutenant Gandell. “Any other casual- 
I} ties ?’” 

There were none, it appeared. The com- 
'mander, reloading his automatic, gazed 
|| thoughtfully after the lessening form of the 
plane. ‘Wonder if they'll try it again,” he 
mused. “Let’s hustle with that rudder, 
‘| Pete. They've certainly got my thanks for 
not peppering the Fate instead of us! I’d 
like to know whether they were Federalists 
'or not! Anyone ever hear of Roza having 
iany planes?” 

| “No, but I'll bet that one was his,” an- 
swered Mr. Gandell. ‘We're sort of in his 
bailiwick, aren’t we? Maybe it would be a 
clever idea to get away from here before 
they bring three or four more back to call 
on us!” 

“My idea too,” answered the commander. 
“All hands on that rudder and let’s get it 
shipped... It’s a fine piece of business to 
send us down here with only automatics! 
|If we had a gun on that mount as we 
should have— All right, Ben?” 

“Yes, only a scratch, thanks, 
given the word a second sooner, Bob. I 
had that greaser covered. He'd never have 
started that gun if I’d had the first word!” 

“Sorry he got you, Ben, but I couldn’t 
afford to disregard orders, you know. Mr. 
Clode, take these glasses and go up and 
keep a sharp watch, please. Let me know 
if you see anything.” 

“Right, sir!” 
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eee Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Directed by The Commandant of the Staunton 
Military Academy. 

On Lake TerraAlta, main line Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, 130 miles southeast of Pittsburgh, 2800 feet 
above sea level. Pure magnesian spring water. 

$15,000 equipment. Lodge building with 15 bed 
rooms for use in case of sickness. Complete water 
system, shower baths. Natural gas lightingsystem. 
All athletic and water sports, military drill, target 

ractice, boxing, bowling, billiards. Instruction in 
igh and Grammar school subjects. 
June 30 to August 25—$200 

113 boys from 23 states last session. Free booklet. 

Until June 5th address The Commandant, 
Box 23-C, Staunton, Va. 


After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


MORRELGEY: 


Military Summer Camp 


: 


The One Camp for Every Boy Who Loves the Sea : 


EA-GOING situation on Prudence Island in Narra- 

gansett Bay. June 20 to September 1, for boys of 14 
to 18 years. Supervised, practical preparation for the 
Navy and Merchant Marine combined with healthful 
and enjoyable camp life. Specialized academic courses. 
Practice hikes and cruises. A summer that returns a 
boy to school with head up and shoulders back and 
with new self-reliance and self-discipline. Terma 
$175.00 complete, including uniforms. Send for pros- 
pectus and application blanks. 

Goy. R. LIVINGSTON BEECKMAN, President. 

Barnes Newherry, Treas. Willis J. Physioc, Supt. 

Executive Offices: & Columbus Cirele, New York City. 
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CAMP PENACOOK Mt ston 


Limited Number of Boys from 8 to 16 Years of Age 
Land and water sports under men of college breeding, whose 
culture and mig ems was bernie \ ony e-ceneene ‘or devel- 
n the 8 under their 2, 
en bey y booktet Gddress: 4 + 


R. B. Mattern, M. 8., Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York 
CAMP WAKE ROBIN 3.0.0233.5 exaveneis: 


Sixteenth Season. Make your boy happy, strong, through an 
out-of-door life, including woodcraft, hiking, nature study, 
manual training, swimming and all sports. Matured super- 
vision and modern sanitation. Booklet. MR. H. A. LITTLE, 


NEw JERSEY, Jersey City, Lincoln High School. 
FOR BOYS 


: ‘Ideal summer camp, 

KYLE CAM 6 TO 16 o for Boys only 55 miles from 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, near Rip Van Winkle's Rock Boston. Season opens July Ist, 1920, for 8 weeks. 
Model Bungalows—no damp tents. All land and water sports. / Water and land sports, excellent cuisine. Booklet 


POM 


Boating, swimming, fishing, golf and other 


athletics. Tutoring under experienced in- 
structors. 8 weeks $100. July 5 to August 28. 


Address COL. CLYDE R. TERRY, Pres., 
Lock Box 15, BURLINGTON, KANSAS 


‘Minne-Wawa 


| heart of Ontario Highlands, Unsurpassed for fishing, canoeing, 
observation of nature and wild animal photography. Just the camp 
you have been looking for. Wholesome moralatmosphere. Highest 
| references. Reasonable terms. Write for booklet F. 
NEW JERSEY, Bordentown. W. L. WISE, Ph. B. 


Summer, Camp for Boys and 
Young Men. Located at | 
Lake of Two Rivers, Algon- 
quin Provincial Park, in the 


2 . 
Camp Ossiper In the White Mss. 
FOR BOYS UNDER 16 near Intervale, N. H. 
By the Headmaster of one of the oldest and best known 
private schools. Conducted like a club—not for profit. 
Address E. O. GUILD, Secretary, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


Baboosic Lake, Amherst, N. H 


Watch out for that guy! Better pass that 
eable back through the wheel, Ben, and be 
all ready to connect up. Mr. Sterling, cast 


An expenditure of 000 has turned this ideal place into a paradise | uest. Rates reasonable. ' ' es 2 
for boys. “bite PAULRY LEC KYLE Scugol wor Hovey 90. | M. ©. HowaRp, 484 Central Street, Cliftondale, Mass. | off that bowline from the stake. The other 


will hold her, I think. 
too, please. And you might look around 
|}and see that we've left nothing. Start your 
|| engine whenever you're ready, Sam. We'll 
|| be through back here in ten minutes,” 


innepesaukee, N. H. 


CAMP IDLEWILD lke Winnepesaul 


FIRST THINGS EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
Development of character. Twenty-eight years of camp life. 
Cultivation of good manners. Over eighteen h undred boys in camp, 
Ldealizing of purity of mind and body. Not a single serious accident. 
Vigilance for safety. Mr. Dick’s personal supervision for twenty-eight years. 


a - - 
7 miles of Jake shore. Fleets of canoes and motor boats. Fine, big speed boat. | 
Your boy deserves the best. Idlewild provides it. %2-page Illustrated *Deseriptive Booklet on request. | 


Address JOHN M. DICK, B. D.,347 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


the end of ten minutes the rudder plane 
still 


{ps unshipped, for the sternpost 


What’s that off to the left} 


Headed | 


Wish you'd |} 


Pull the stake up, | 


B UT THE COMMANDER was wrong. At 


|} proved now, in spite of former inspection, 
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dirigible. | 


They scuttled, Mate Wason last, growling | 


Jack, gazing upward spellbound, his auto- | § 


Tue AMERICAN Boy 


Naval Cavalry Artillery 
. Weodcraft for younger boys 
Your boy's vacation? Let it be eight weeks of 
body-building fun at Oulver. Let him take 
the hikes in the saddle at the Cavalry school, 
tramp the woods with men who know wood- 
craft, or spend “the summer afloat. Oulver 
will put him in shape for a year’s hard work 
when he comes back in the fall. 
Write for the catalog of the schoo! that in- 
terests you moet. + - u, 
Cavalry, minimum age—H, Artillery — 
Naval—I4, Woodcraft—12. Address, Aide to 
Superintendent, 


CULVER, IND. 


“He’s swinging south,” announced Hugh. | [i 
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Magnificently located on the Cumberland River | 
Bluffs, Tennessee, Best equipped camp for boys 
j jon and skating rink, 
recreation 


camp expenses, 
jog address 


L. L. RICE, Director, Lebanon, Tenn., Box 111 


Ethan Allen 


TRAINING CAMP 
Combines a summer vacation in the up- 
per reaches of Lake Champlain—fishing, 
boating, canoeing, hiking, sporta—with 
Militaryand PhysicalTraining by realWeat © 
Pointers. Naval Training of real value. 
Opportunity for tutorting and ‘“‘Make-Up 

Work.’ $225 for full term, July 1st to 
Sept. lst. Senior and Junior 
Divisions—ages 14 to 21, 

Write for catalog No. 10. 

Ethan Allen Training Camp 

Aosociation, Executive and 

qhecruiting Office, 
: Saugerties, N. ¥. 


Camp 
Pok-o’- 


Moonshine 
For Boys 


In the Adirondacks on beautiful Long Pond. 
85 acres of woodland. Separate Senior (14-17) 
and Junior (9-13) Camps. Charges include all 
R. R. fares and two hours of tutoring daily. 

One of the Oldest and Best 
Address Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal 
Peekskill Military Academy 
15th Season Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Oooperstown, N. Y¥., on Otsego 


Camp Chenango Lak 


: , TM ake. For boys. Boating, 
Swimming, Biking. Tennis, Baseball, Basketball, 
Manual) Training, Nature Study, Woodcraft, Garden- 


ing, Character Building. Tutoring. Rates Moderate. 
ith Season. Write A. F. LOVELAND. 
251 MAPLE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Boothbay Camp for Boys — 3 BATH, 
Merrymeeting Camp for Girls Maine. 


On 'Tide-water Bays of Kennebec. Three miles apart. Whole- 
some councilors. Boys 8 to 16. Girls 9 to 18, Booklets, 
OH10, Cincinnati, 1321 Cypress St. A. BR. WEBSTER. 


Ohio Military Institute 

High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. 
Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 


A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
OHIO, College Hill, Box 28 (near Cincinnati), gar 


‘New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, dry 


|climate. For information, address 


Colonel JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent 


| Box A, Roswell, New Mexico 
Staunton Military Academy  [argert private 


! 


“Now, then, lift her up, Mr. Mate! Easy! | 


Kast. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Univer- 
sities, Government Academies or Business. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. New $275,000 barracks. 
Charges $600, For catalogue addrees 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., President, Staunton, Va. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


School with national patronage. Happiest and finest boys in 
the land. Prepares for college or business, Brick. buildings. 
Full equipment. Flat rate $585 covers allexpenses. For catalog’ 
address T. M. L. Box 12, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Looe | : 
Stamford Military Academy 


A preparatory schoo) that pursues sound educational 
methods and provides a thorough training for mind 


and body. Located at Shippan Point on Long Island 
Sound, convenient to New York, the situation is ideal, 
Military tactics in the fresh invigorating air keep the 
boys in the finest physical trim. Classes are purposely 
Bmall and students are assured individual considera- 
tion from every teacher. The locality permits every 
kind of outdoor sport dnd the gymnasium is well 
equipped for all indoor exercise. Summer Camp. For 
catalog address WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal 
SHIPPAN POINT, STAMFORD, CONN. 


May, 1920 


ys tre 15 % 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


230 Boys 
87th Year 


22 Teachers 
Opens Sept. 15th 


“There is nothing that a man 
loves and honors so much, 
next to a good mother, as 


a good school.’’—Kipling. 


Alumni all over the world honor 
Worcester Academy. 


For catalog address the Registrar. 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A.., Principal 


Worcester, Mass. 


CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Collegiate Preparatory Behoo) for Boys 


i i ity preparation. Small 
aoa etentl cane ti 4 s. Recreation bale 
e Cay’ ull navy ou 
Heal ithfull and beautifully 
located hace an 
eCayuga, Ce ficate pr 


ng School. 
high ont 
Sercctiee in all prepara 

xperienced ost 
chools, Write for 


Director, A.M. Drummond,M.A., 
Box 116, ithaca, N. Y¥. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Preparatory and General Courses. 
faculty. _K.O.T,.0,. under supervision of Maj. Frank B. 
Jordan. Inspiring location. Best moral surroundings. 


$450 includes everything. 
Branham & Hughes Military Academy, Box 5, Spring Hill, Tennessee 


HIGHEST 
GRADE 


—_—_—_—-"-cc\XQ\jQQ-  —__ CO r'>Or-ro > 
rH Box 1 

The Massanutten Military Academy wooigt2. vs. 

Preparatory School for boys. 

ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington, - 

ic, athletics, New $25,000 


WILLISTON sit emioes tor ooncee 
or scientific school. Directed work and play. 


Junior School for boys from 10 to 14. A distinct 
school in its own building. Address, 


V. Galbraith, Prin., Box E, Easthampton, Mass. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Robert Allen’s Preparatory School for Boys ,7to16 

pr At health resort in mountains of. West 

Virginia, 100 miles from Washington, D. 0. Limited 
. Reasonable rates. Oatalog. Address 

R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box M, BERKELEY SPRINGS, W.VA. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, prepar- 


PS 


New domnitories and gymnasium. 
in business fundamentals, music and oratory. 


E.W. Hambline, Prin., Box 8, Austinburg, O. 


Powder Point School 


Will understand your mez nod teach him to understand 
i K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 
Duxbury, Mass. 


. 


Offers athorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Addresa Box 160. 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


© Gollese, Technical School or 
verage number of pupils to 


e. Physical training 


Principal. 
New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 63 
College Preparatory. 


Perkiomen School for Boys $pliee,Freparatory 


ness. Agriculture. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholar- 

ships. Development of Character and Training for Service 

our aim. Junior School for younger boys in separate cottage. 

Catalog. OscAR 8. KRIEBEL, D.D., Box 123 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pennburg. 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred yeare a refined school home for boys 
of all ages. Practical military training with field work. Col- 
lege and business preparation. Physical training and ath- 
letic sports. Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 

P. 2. Box 615, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS| 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic ‘‘Irving’’ countr: 
th year. 29 years under present Master. New site and build- 


84 

— 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Individ- 

ua) nse et Athleti is m5) Swimming Pool. wae 
URMAN, . HEADMASTER, Box 92 


Pillsbury 


A school of exceptional advantages on most 
reasonable terms because of large endowment. 
Co-educational. 43d year. 8 buildings. Gymnas- 
ium. Swimming pool. 15 acres. Military drill. 
Manual Training. Physical culture. Prepares for 
College or Business. Individual instruction. 
Piano, Voice. Four year courses and electives. 
Violin, preparatory and advanced. Art, Domestic 
Science, two years’ advanced course. Oratory, 
Emerson method, Glee Club. Orchestra. Chorus, 
ee we seen Mater harem 3 wage reer Minn. 


Noted for strong | 


Healthful location, beauti- | 


Hey 


to have been twisted so far out of true 
that the rudder, when hung to it, bound 
at top and bottom and was out of control. 
Mr. Weeks concealed his annoyance if he 
held any, but that he was anxious was 
shown by the frequency 
| scanned the sky to the north. Meanwhile, 
since it was not possible under the circum- 
stances to take down the sternpost and 


straighten it, they set to work to bend the}. 
To do that |" 
to undo much of their) 
work by removing the fabric at the back, | 


rudderpost to conform with it. 
it was necessary 


and that was a slow job. Half past three 
came, and four o'clock as well. 


cockpit, dropped his gaze from the sky and 
| closed his eyes momentarily. 
that 
after a time. 


his attention. The clarity of the atmos- 
phere along the horizon was disturbed by 


what seemed at first glance a low-lying’ 
cloud. Then he realized that it was dust,' 


and was puzzled. The breeze was still 
blowing from a point approximately east 


southeast, and while the dust cloud trailed, 


off toward the northwest the heavy part of 
it remained stationary or, it might be, 
moved toward the observer on a course 


nearly at right angle to the wind. At 
every other point desert and sky met, 
clearly. Here, then, was a phenomenon |. 


that required some explaining, for, if it was 
not a dust storm, what was it? 
that period of his cogitations Jack recalled 
two things: the binoculars beside him and 
his orders to report anything suspicious to 
the commander. The latter was aiding in 
'the work aft, but he was soon springing 
'up the ladder after Jack had hailed him. 

“Tt looks like a cloud of dust, sir,” said 
Jack, handing him the glasses, ‘“‘but there’s 
nothing to see.” 

“Possibly sheep or cattle,’’ mused 
Weeks, studying the yellowish haze. 


have to?” he asked. ’ 
“Twenty minutes if we leave the rudder 
behind. Anything up?” 
“T’m afraid so. There’s a cloud of dust 
two or three miles north, and it seems to 
be moving this way.” 


“Troops?” asked Mr. Traine, climbing 
quickly to the cockpit. 
“I'm afraid so. Cavalry, probably. Have 


| a look.” 


| “Cavalry’s right, Bob! I caught a dazzle 


then. Sun struck on something bright. 
How long will it take them to get here?” 
“Can't say. They’re coming fast. Think 


we'd better get off?" 

“We might lash the 
here and go up, only— 
those greasers haven't any call to make 
trouble! We aren't at war with ’em!” 

“But if they’re some of Tito Roza’s bunch 


rudder alongside 
Hang it, 


that fact won't cut any ice with ‘em. I’m 
not keen on running away, though. Call 
the others and we'll hear what they say. 


If we knew how many of those chaps there 
are we'd know better what to do. From the 
dust they’re kicking 
thousand !” 

“Or a dozen, Bob. There's a lot of *dobe | 
mixed up with this sand and it’s as dry as 
tale. If there aren’t too many for us I 
guess we can stand ’em off, what?” 


HAT WAS THE verdict of the others, 

called into conference, and while Lieu- | 
tenants Gandell and Jordan and Mate 
| Wason went back to their hurried labors 
on the rudder, the rest of the crew ex- 
amined their automatics and watched the 
| approach of the column of yellow dust. Ten 
minutes later it was possible to see objects 
moving under the billowing cloud, and with 
the glasses to make out easily enough a 
body of horsemen. “Can’t tell how many 
there are yet,” said Mr. Weeks. “They’re 


down to that many, Bob, and we'll send 
‘em home howling.” 


trouble,” Hugh suggested. 
cat want to see what a dirigible 
ike,” 

“T hope you're right, Clode,” said Mr. 
Weeks, “but from the way those airmen 
acted I'm afraid you’re not. I presume the 
plane flew back to camp and reported what 
|they’d found. I sort of expected trouble 
from those fellows.” 

“They couldn’t have been very far away,” 
mused Lieutenant Traine. “See any better 
now, Bob?” 

“Yes,” replied the commander, grimly, 
after a moment. “I can see a heap more 


looks 


than I want to, Ben. There are about 
forty-five of them; maybe fifty. The usual 
half-breed sort, I guess. Well, we'll talk 
soft if they do. If they don’t—’ He shook 


gentle- 
No use 


his head. “If they mean trouble, 
men, there isn’t much we can do. 
fighting that bunch.” 

“Any danger of their damaging the ship, 
do you think?” asked Mr. Traine anxiously. 

“N-no, I don’t believe so. I sort of wish 
hig got away while we had a chance, 

en,” 

“Well, it’s too late now, what? We'll put 
up a bluff, anyway. Gee, they’re a ragged 
looking outfit !”’ ; 

“Good mounts, though, most of them,” 
commended Mr. Weeks. He laid the binocu- 
lars aside and summoned the workers into 
the boat. “We'll talk to them from here, 
| Pete. Wish I knew a little more Spanish. "» 

“Let Ben loose on them,” suggested Mr. 
Jordan, grinning. “He’s a great little 
linguist,” 

“Sure,” replied Mr. Traine. “I know a 
lot of Spanish; about two dozen words. 
fancy, though, that the movie villain on the 


better than you can, Sam.” 
While still a few hundred yards distant 


came on rather circumspectly. The leader, 
a smallish man whose costume proclaimed 
him a person of some consequence, halted 
his nondescript following at a little distance 
and saluted ceremoniously. Then, digging 
spurs into his horse, he galloped up spec- 
tacularly to within a dozen paces of the 
| balloon, pulled his mount back on its 
|haunches and doffed his great felt hat with 
a wide, graceful sweep. 

“Buenas tardes, Senors!” he called. ey 
(am Capitan Ramon Fosdes, of General 


coming at a good, hard lope, though. I'd 
say there are easily thirty, Ben.” 
“Thirty, eh? That’s a cinch! Keep ’em| 


“Tt may be that they aren’t looking for | 
“Perhaps they}| 


with which he}, 


Jack, who 
had taken Hugh’s place in the boat and |- 
was keeping a sharp lookout from the radio | 


Staring like |» 
into the blue void made them ache’) 
When he opened them again.|’ 
something peculiar in the northeast caught |’ 


At about |} 


Mr. | 
“Or | 


possibly—’ He stopped, leaned over the | 
turtleback and called Mr, Traine. “How 
soon can we get out of here, Ben, if we 


Bob, | 


up there might be "It 


Tit 


roan horse riding ahead can talk English |, 


the horsemen pulled down to a walk and / 
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Military 


St. John's Fleadiemy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


CHARACTER 


has been defined as the swm of all one’s ex- 
periences. How necessary, then, thatin the 
formative period of boyhood those experi- 
| encesshould besuchastomakefor a force- 

ful, trustworthy and efficient manhood. 
t ST. JOHN’S is a place where a lad’s 

daily experiences 

are of that kind. It 

is a place w ere . 

boy must b 

time”’ a dozen ‘hase 

a day; where he J 

learns to take pride (a, 

in doing what he is } * 

told, whenheistold; 

where he is required 

to be neatin appear- 

ance, orderly in his 

habits and cour- 

teous in his de- 

meanor. 

Write for particulars. 


ST. JOHN’S 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Box 21 E, 
Delafield, Waukesha 
Co., Wiseousin 


HOWE? 


(ENDOWED) 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 
Boys Taught How to Study. 
Thorough Preparation for College. 


Military Drill. 
Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 
Estate of 150 acres. ne buildings. orough 


sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. | 
All athletic sports. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 


Applications must be filed SOON to 
secure a place for the next academic year 


For illustrated catalogue address 


REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 205, HOWE, INDIANA 


Randolph - Macon Academy 


Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual adv antages | possible, uipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. ‘Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports, $450. 29th session opens September 21st, 1920. 
For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 


| Competent faculty. All athletics. 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


| military training 
| under our regular 


»;who want it, 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Junior and Senior R. O. T. C. 


HEALTHY out-of-doors life combined with ° 

a strict attention to scholastic work has placed 
Kemper in the front rank of the nation’s military 
schools. 
thoroughly modern dormitories, and daily super- . 
vised play and athletics keep the body in perfect 
trim. Kemper is the oldest boys* school in the West 
and for seventy-five years has 
stood for all that is best and 
most virile in Americanism. 
The Kemper boy is a good citi- 
zen, equipped with imitiative, 
force and independence. 
trance, without examination, to all 
colleges, and universities which accept 
certificates. 


Ideal living conditions are assured by 


En- 


For catalog address 


| Col. T. ~ JOHNSTON 
pt. 
734 Third Sect, Booavill, 


(ae 


~ 


MIAMI 


MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
our 


aus DAYTON ‘OHIO Gos Gon Sue Bawa 


Where right habits of living and thouglft are . 
instilled in the boy. Promptness, responsibility, 
| self-reliance and willing obedience become. traits 
of Miami Military character. : 


High Academic Standards, 
tention to each student. 


Small classes, individual at- 
Boys are taught how to study. 


Collegiate courses. Prep- 
aration for Gevernment 
Academies, Higher Colleges, 
Universities and Business. 
Military training under U. 8. 
Army officers. 36th year 
opens September, 1920. Karly 
application advised. For cat- 
slogue address 


COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres. 


Recreational Summer Camp 
July 5.to August 28 


Academic tutoring and 


faculty for those 


Booklet. 


SCHOOL: Mining Engineering 


For Your Profession | 


A wide and profitable field, not overcrowded, 
The Michigan College of Mines (established 1886) of- 
fers comprehensive four year course which can be 
completed in three calendar years, Ita breadth pro- 
vides foundation for expert specialization in that 
field of engineering which most appeals to the etu- 
dent. Theoretical work accompanied with prac- 
tical experience. College is located in center of one 
of the world’s greatest copper mining districts. 
Close relations constantly maintained with mines, 
milla, amelters, electrolytic and power plants which 
are practically @ part of the college equipment and a 
factor of enormous valuein instruction. Managers 
of large operations regularly lecture to classes. 
Region affords unusual opportunities for geological 
study. Nine Buildings. Advanced Methods. ig- 
orous Athletics, Bowling, Billiards, Tobogganing. 

M. C, M. Men Make Good’’. For Descriptive book, 
addresa 264 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan “lee Mines 


A SCHOOL 


PEDDI FOR BOYS 


The achievements of Peddie Gretontes in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Stalwart manhood is the 
all-important purpose of the curricu] am. 
Every Peddie poy’ is given a Fo pn eammegged 
physical —— ation, Mental powers are 
developed by expert teachers. 
Peddie is endowed, and spends all its income 
upon its students. 60-acre campus, 655th year. 
Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 
— 6-4, Highiotews. oa 


— MUTT TATE Te :ocomanamnmmeneeneemmnnnnameennonennnannnaron l 
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hattuck 
chool-- 


Faribault, Minn. - 54th Year 


A Boys’ basses 


Georgia “Military 
Academy’s 


Beautiful Camp at Highland Laks, NY. 


Featured by one of America’s leading pre 
$250,000, for stan: 


equipment worth 
1. Special classes to make up deficiencies and do ad- 
vanced study for next class, saving probably « year. 
2. Body-building thru military and naval drills, swim- 
ming, rowing and skillfully directed athletics. 
3. Week-end hikes to Mt. Mitchell, Chimney Rock, 
Pisgah Mountain, Biltmore and other places of interest. 


College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 


APPLICATION SHOULD BE FILED NOW FOR THE YEAR 
1921-22 TO ENTER WHEN 14 OR 15 YEARS OF AGE, 


one and View Book on mica 


2,300 feet ahove sea tevitis on n Blue Ridge 
*> Mountains snear Hendersonville and Ashe- — 
ville, will convert the vacation waste intoa robust body, pep, poise, scholarship, character and genuine happiness. 


schools, with a magnificent 
ing a boy's summer life. { 
4. Excellent mountain food, milk, butter, chickens, |i 
eggs, vegetables, prepared by chefs. . i] 
5. Life in standard tents under U. 8. Army officers and | 
strong teachers. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. | 
6. Cadets enjoy social life of Highland Lake Inn, one of 
Western North Carolina’s choleest resorts. Early reserva- 
tons necessary. Address Commandant 


GEORGIA MILITARY SSADEMX, College whan tani 


MORGAN PAR 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


14 miles from Chicago. Known for its thoroughness. Old- 
Credits recognized at all 


fashioned scholastic standards. 


colleges. Teacher-conducted visits to Ohicago’s mercantile, 


civicand industrial institutions with shopt 


ks and business 


men’s lectures part of regular school work. Small_classes. 
Individual care. Reserve Officer Training Corps. Resident 


. 8S. Army officer, 
i or eutalos address Box 900, 


The Manlius Camps 


THE MILITARY CAMP under the auspices 
of St. John’s Military School, Manlius, N.Y.. 
and underthe pe paar ae and instructions of 
Army Officers, will open on July 1, and close 
on August 7, There will be instruction in 
Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry, Machine Guns, 
Automatic Rifles and Signaling. Most 
complete equipment of arms, ordnance, tent- 
age, and wireless. Fine stable of horses. 
ilitary instruction in morning hours. After- 
noon devoted to sports and athletics; evenings 
to moving pictures and other entertainments. 


THE OTHER CAMPS (two months, July and 
August) include Indian Oanoe Trips and 
Horseback excursions in heart of Iroquois 
country and Finger Lakes. 


Junior Camp for boys 6 to 14. 


Apply to GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK 
_ Box M5, Manlius, N, Y 
2 


fiedoten, (Lake Portage) Mich. Under the 
management of Todd Seminary ior 
Boys, Woodstoek, Ill, 20 acres, Fish- 
ing, hiking, boating,swimming, Won- 


T 0S FE B 0 derland of Lg a and water. Unusual 


equipment, Reasonable rates. Over 

night boat ride (direct) from Chicago, 
The McCALLIE SCHOO! 
Christian men train boys for college, Individual attention 
1000 ft. elevation. Big athletic field. All sports. Swimming 
lake. Military drill. Honor System. Boys live in Masters’ 
homes, Address Headmasters, 8. J. and 8. P. MCCALLIE, 
Missionary Ridge, Box 202,Highland Park Sta.,Chattanooga,Tenn. 


- MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 


develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic train- 
ing. Equipment and faculty exceptional. For 
catalogue address CoMMANDANT, MzExico, Mo. 


Address Noble Hill, Woodstock, Ll. 


A Home School 
Jor Boys 


‘Toe 
| Training fore \4 lag crowded. 


ae and 


4) 


and more yearly. 


Stations are to be found everywhere. 


INDUSTRY—do not hesitate to endorse our school, 
assisted us in outlining our courses. 
tories as Pac 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Paige, Federal, International 
Emerson-Branting’ tingham, 


our students’ use. 


Training Thorough and Complete 


In from ten to twelve weeks each student is taught the 
There are over 


Auto, Truck and Tractor in every detail. 


| 


| big new FREE book and special rate. 


income, and with so small an investment? 


We have letters from such fac- 
ard, Maxwell. Hudson, Chalmers, Hupmobile, King, 
+] Harvester Com: 
Maun line and many others endorsing our school. 
They employ, our graduates and furnish us with their latest chassis for 


‘in operation, and with 
being made and sold daily, the 
vice Stations and Competent Mechanics is far 


COL, H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 
Morgan Park, Illinois 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Established in 1867. A national school. 341 boys from 28 
states and 3 foreign countries. Officersdetailed from U. 
§. Army. Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Send for catalog. Rey. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., 
Box X, Charleston, South Carolina. 
43 Miles from 


| Wentworth Military Academy ‘Kansas city. 
Established 1880. A high grade preparatory school for boys 
of good character. Military instruction under U. 8. Army 
officer and World War Veterans. R.O.T.C.unit. Capacity 400. 
Large new gymnasium. Separate School for Small Boys. 


COL. S$. SELLERS, Supt., 1801 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stam- 

mered himself for twenty years so badly 

he could hardly talk, originator of the 

Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Per- 

fect Speech and Founder of the Bogue 
Institutefor Stammerers and Stutterers, an Institu- 
tion with national patronage, strongly indorsed by 
the medical profession, has written a 70-page illus- 
trated book telling how he cured himself. Contains 
definite and authoritative information. Sent any- 
where free and postpaid upon request to 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, Pres. 17 Bogue Bldg., BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, Pres, 17 Bogue Blde., Indianapolis, Indiana Indiana 


You can not afford to 


STAMMER 


Gend for our (free) illustrated 200- Book “* 
Treatment of i) of Stammering,’ "and Our esavincing ply od 
““Success’’=~-which gives the facts about a man whose 3 h 
defect of 35 years standing was corrected by America’s 
Pioneer School, No charge is made for ion. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 59 Adelaide St., Detreit, U.S. A. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
Largest and most success+ 
fulschoolin the world curing all forms of defective speech by 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-Westera Scheel 
for Stammerers,luc., 2333Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAMMER i. 


This marvelous method fully 

outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth-while book 
—‘HOW TO STOP 8T AMME RING.”’ 
of 10 cents. 


Maile d on receipt 


The Hatfield Institute, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 


and Stammering cured at home. . Instruc- 


tive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 702 


Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


school offers you 
Ar ong opportunity $0 to get 
USsI- 
_in your 
own town or elsewhere with a compar- 
atively small investment. With seven mil- 
lion. or more Autos, Trucks and Tractors already 
thousands of machines 
field for Garages, Ser- 
from 
That’s why our graduates 


EARN $100 to $400 MONTHLY 


From Cities, Towns and Villages; 
Garages comes the insistent call for our 
training they can get and hold business fortheir employers whoare willing to pay 
far more than ordinary salaries to such men. 

ose graduates who are in business for themselves have incomes of from $5,000 to $10,000 
Can you think of any other business which 


from Factories, Service Stations and 
raduates. Because of their thorough 


will give you such an 
Valuable locations for Garages and Service 


Auto Factories Endorse Our School 


The Auto Factories here In Detroit—THE HEART OF THE AUTO 
In fact, they 


PALIGE-DETROMT 


Moror Car Comvany 
Detroit. Micn..U.S.A., 
he Michigan State Auto School bears a very wood 


tati nd we believe turns out workmen. At 
present. time there seems to be no ditheulty for their 


ny, 


one hundred motors of all types in our block test depart- Sraduates & to secur sucen. Very wuly yours 

ment, Our course in Auto Blectricets very thorough—graduates locate DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. * 
any electrical trouble quickly and easily. Students ta pet thorou: . » prac- W. A. Factory Manager 
tical knowledge of Motors, Starting, Lighting an jentton. ystems, 


uretion, 


ransmissions, Differentials, etc., which gives them com- 
plete knowledge ofconstruction, operation and repair of all kinds of cars. 


Tractor Course Included 


As a part of the regular course, srg meted are given 
— and 

Brazing and i Wel ing and 
Repairing are taught in separate Courses. Either of 
dane courses may be taken separately, but if taken with the regular 
uable addition to the equipment of any 


complete and pnewores training in the ca 
qrecenicn of Farm Tractors. 
ire 


Automobile Course, make a va 


student. School is open all year, you can start any 


Detroit in Summer 


Tn addition to being the HEART OF THE AUTO IN- 
DUSTRY, Detroit in summer is the center of some of 
In addition to the 
famous Belle Isle Park there are daily boat trips up and 
air—across 
Lake Erie to Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, trips to Sugar Tsland, Put- in-Bay, Tashmoo Park, 

t. He Many pleacant 
nt_on the deck of a boatas it glides through the 
waters. Already the Michigan State Auto School has arranged 
for three of these boat trips for thia summer. These trips are free to 
Detroit is the logical place to learn the 
une, July August and 
ee. are ideal months in which to get this training and at the 


the finest pleasure spots in America. 


down the Detroit River, through Lake St. Ol 


uron, up the Canadian rivers, etc. 
eveninra mad be [s 


moonli 


students and their friends. 
Auto and Tractor business anytime, but May, 


same time nantes Detroit. 


xr) FREE—Big 176 Page CATALOG 


Write today for big 176 page CAT- 
ALOG and copy of latest“*Auto School 
News.’’They tell about courses—show 
eege o of equipment—give letters 

rom Anto Factories—tell stories of 
successful graduates. Our courses are 
reasonable in price and require but 
ten to twelve weeks to complete, 
arene. x my is given a LifeScholar- 
ome or write for Catalog 

NOW. Onur Money-Back 


TODAY 
Guacanias protects you. 


_IMICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHO CL 


‘Most Progr 
5606 Auto Building 
687-89-91 Woodward Awe. 


, — 


essive Auto Schoolin America’— ‘in the Heart of the Auto ak 


Detroit, Mich., U.S.A 


‘Biies Meter COMPANY 


Forman Micnican 
GREED SP QE e%4, Gate MANAGED 


Wish to advise that from all we have been able to 
learn, the Michigan State Auto School is — They 
have quite a plant here and a large number of students 
from all over the country. 

f course, do not wish you to construe this letter as in 
any way susranteeing them, yet we have never heard 
Sy thing, against them and we have heard a lot of good 
oe @ writer's personal opinion is that they are 

ap ‘automobile » school as there is in the courtry. 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Detroit Branch) 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


S605 Auto Building, 687-91 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Gentlemen:— 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, New 
176-page Illustrated Oatalogue, ‘‘Auto School 
News,’’ and information as checked below. 


{ ] Auto and Tractor Course [ ] Tire Repairing 
] Brazing and Welding 
(Mark each course you are interested in) 


or, better still, you can expect me about 
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Roza’s Army of Liberty.” 

He spoke English well, and looked a 
harmless, good-natured little chap. In age 
he could have been hardly more than twen- 
ty-three or four. A good-looking, smiling, 
slightly impertinent countenance was his, 
with twinkling dark eyes and a tiny black 
mustache twisted into pin-points at the ends 
and heavily waxed. His monstrous som- 
brero was embroidered heavily and wound 
with blue and yellow bands about crown 
and brim. White riding breeches let into 
highly-polished boots from which gigantic 
silver spurs protruded, a white shirt open 
at the neck, a gay faja, or cloth belt, about 
his middle and a silver-embroidered jacket 
of dark green that stopped well above the 
faja comprised his picturesque costume, 
But his command boasted no such magnifi- 
cence. Most of them appeared to be peons, 
many were Indians, and all were as sorry- 
looking as they were cheerful. Collarless 
shirts of all the faded hues under the sun, 
tight-fitting cotton trousers, an occasional 
coat, sometimes shoes but more often san- 
dals, were their attire. All, however, were 
armed with rifles, and in most cases their 
horses were excellent. 

“How do you do, sir?” responded the com- 
mander. “I am Lieutenant Commander 
Weeks, United States Navy.” 


HE MEXICAN again swept off his big 

hat. “Senor, I am much honored,” he 
assured, “One of our airplanes announced 
your presence here and General Roza sent 
me to see if, indeed, it could be true. The 
presence of a dirigible balloon so far beyond 
the border of our country, senor, was 
searcely believable,” 

“We encountered a storm two nights 
since, Captain, and damaged our rudder. 
We descended here to make repairs. While 
so engaged an airplane, doubtless the one 
you refer to, flew past and peppered us 
with machine-gun fire. Will you be so 
good, sir, as to explain that?” 

“Senor, it is most lamentable. I am em- 
powered to convey General Roza’s regrets. 
He is much disturbed, senor. The com- 
mandante acted without orders. The gen- 
eral will explain all, senor.” 

“The general? He is not here, sir?” 

“An hour's ride, senor, but a little hour’s 
ride, I am instructed to show the way.” 
The captain smiled engagingly. 

“T am very sorry not to have the pleasure 
of meeting the general,” replied Mr. Weeks. 
“We have been delayed too long and must 
continue our voyage at once. Please say 
to him, however, that my Government will 
learn with much displeasure of the unpro- 
voked attack on us, Such conduct, if re- 
peated, will make reprisals necessary. For- 
tunately, the only wound inflicted on us is 
of slight consequence,” The commander 
saluted and turned away. 

“T am desolate, senor!” The captain, 
who, while conversing, had deftly rolled and 
lighted a cigarette, now let it hang de- 
jectedly from a-corner of his’ mouth while 
his shoulders drooped and his small hands 
gestured his regret. “For myself, I have 
no wish to delay the senors, but there are 
my orders! The senor commandante him- 
self knows what it is to be under orders, 
What can I do? I beg of you, senor, to 
make no increase of my difficulty! Gen- 
eral Roza’s headquarters are but a very 
little distance and I have horses to ride, 
I beg the senor to be amiable!” 

“He means mischief,’’ muttered Lieuten- 
ant Traine in his superior’s ear. ‘Shall 
we try a few shots?” 

“No. We have orders, Ben, to avoid any 
engagement.” The commander addressed 
the Mexican again. “I can only repeat, sir, 
that we are unable to oblige you. Kindly 
present my compliments and regrets to the 
renowned General Roza.” 

The Mexican, still smiling, shrugged his 
shoulders, whirled his horse and gave a 
command to his ragged following In- 
stantly, in a cloud of dust, the horsemen 
broke and scattered, wheeling left and 
right, and circled well out into the desert. 

“They've called our bluff,” said the com- 
mander with a chuckle. ‘The captain’s no 
bad strategist. They’ve got us surrounded, 
they’re well out of range of our bullets and 
they can snipe us as they please, If there's 
a clean white handkerchief in our midst the 
proud owner might as well produce it, for 


I guess a flag of truce is our one bet!” 
“Do you mean to surrender to that bunch 
of—of bandits?’ sputtered Mr, Traine. 


“Hang it, Bob, we’d be a lot of pikers if 
we did that! Let's give ’em a good time 
first, anyway! What?’ 

Mr. Weeks shook his head. “Once they 
begin popping at the balloon, Ben—” 

“That's right,” agreed Mr. Jordan, “If 
they'll confine their attention to you, Ben, 
no one’ll object, but we can’t have the old 
Fate knocked full of holes. What do you 
suppose this Roza guy intends to do with 
us once he’s got us, Bob?’ 

“Keep us prisoners, I guess, That doesn’t 
suit me much, but it’s a heap better to be 
a prisoner than dead. And I think our 
first duty is to protect the ship. Who's got 
a white handkerchief?’ 

“T have, but you can’t use it for that 
purpose!’ Mr. Traine scowled belligerantly. 


(To be continued in the June number of 
THe AMERICAN Boy.) 


SYNOPSIS. 


HEN JACK STERLING, nineteen-year- 

old ensign in the Radio Service, finished 
his period of training in the Boston Navy 
Yard he was ordered to report for duty at 
the Naval Aviation Base in Punta Rio, 
Texas. At this time the Mexican situation 
was becoming very acute: the Mexican am- 
bassador at Washington had announced 
that American aviators flying over Mexican 
territory would be fired upon; General Tito 
Roza, at the head of a ragged army, was 
trying to. bring war between United States 
and Mexico in order that he might seize 
the presidency. 

Reaching 
signed to the Balloon Corps, and a few 
days later took his place by the side of 
Ensign Clode in the radio cockpit of the 
dirigible F 8. The big ship arose slowly 
and smoothly but had not gone far when 
the wireless warned of an approaching tor- 
nado. Trying to rise above the storm area, 
they were caught in the path of the tornado 
and Jack and Clode were thrown to the 
floor by the force of the sudden lurch of 
the ship. 
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Camp Stanton, Jack was as- | 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


ULVER 


Military Academy 


Practical field work 
Pin Mathematics, 
|< physics, chemistry and 
like studies changes 
them from dry, dis- 
tasteful tasks to subjects 
of intense interest. 
The installation and 
operation of a field 
telephone will teach 
» your boy more in 
an afternoon thana 
series of lectures 
and recitations on 
the subject. 


Culver’s equipment 
enables the school to 
develop and hold the 
interest of the student 
in his sv bject through 
interesting, practical 
field work. 


For catalog address 
The Registrar 


CULVER, INDIANA 


Keen minds, clean morals and 
strong bodies are the foundation 
of the Manlius idea. St. John’s | 
School, Manlius, blends the 
practical and theoretical in the 
development of boys along common 
sense principles. Manlius offers 
preparation for College and bus- | 
inees, and gives superior military | 
training through its Reserv eOfficers | | 
Training Corps. Thorough equip- | 
ment, Attractive Summer Camp, 
Send for booklet and information, 


Brig. Gen. Wm. 
Verbeck, Pres. 
Box 25, 
Maniius, N. Y. 


West Vinainia, Lewisburg ‘+ TE 
Greenbrier A Presbyterial ¢: egies 
Military School f= 


. & O. KR. R. Brick 
Catalog address Con. 


feet altita 
buildings, athletic ae old, Terms 
OorE, A. M., Prin., Box 17. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 90 select young boys, Just enough of the Military train- 
ing toinculcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness 
andselfreliance, Study and play carefully supervised. One 
teacher to 10 boys. **The school with the Sereonat touch,'’ 
Major CHARLES M. Duncan, Box 53, Freehold, N. J. 


pees: 


Lynpon, KENTUCEY, 


Kentucky Military Institute, Incerporated. 
The School with a Winter Home in rie peg 76th year. Col- 
lege preparatory. Rated Honor School by U. 8. War Dept. 
Senior andJunior R.O.T.C, Early registration necessary. 
Large waiting list last year.Address Info 


mation Bureau for catalog. 
Col Lu 1M! BI 1A 


MILITARY | 


ACADEMY 
Built by the U.S.Government 


Send for Catalogue Box 208 


New JERSEY, sara bilan vom 
shy + orough preparation 
Bordentown Military Institute for college or business. 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how to study. Military training. Supervised ath- 
letics. 35th year. For catalogue, Drawer O-18, address 
Cou, T. D, LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


In the far-famed Piedmont Region. Unsurpassed cli- 
mate. Prepares for colleges, universities, business and 
Gov, academies. Select patronage, strong faculty, home influences, 
modern equipment, Dept. for small boys. Charges $550. talog. 


Address, Col. Robert A. Burton, Supt., Box E, Danville, Va. 


Blackstone Military Academy 


College Preparatory and home aahook for boys in healthful Pied- 


bit 
mont section oe V. Virginia, Unit of Reserve Officers’ ini 
New buildings and complete gymnasium, Full pe LE mg sone. 
Tuition $526.00. For catalogue address 


COL. E. 8, LIGON, President, Box E, BLACKSTONE, VA. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


88th year. Army Officers, R. O. T. C. 
Separate Junior School, boys 7-13. Address, 
THE PRINCIPALS, Peekskill, New York. 


Columbia, Tenn. 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson 


St. soln s Military School 


Special ¢ eoportenitics for quick college * Vain agers disci- 
mnasium, swimming pool, A ports en- 
courage ae ag Hail, a separate ach boygnder 13, Catalog. 


RANNEY, A. M., Pd, rincipal. 


Kingsley School for Boys 


22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey 
hills. For illustrated catalog address 
J. R. Campbell, a” A., Box D, 
Essex Fells, N. 5. 


Vinainia, Waynesboro, 


Fishburne Military Schoo 


Prepares for 
preys 


life. Personal attention. Resultful mili Meg 
under . War Department, ane year. ping. Oi 000, Soateat 
equipment. pa eng 


rottoes f be tu 
Morgan H. Boome. Pe ‘pone 


: Prepare for Any College 


Faculty, equipment and methods which make. 
_capable boys eligible for entrance anywhere. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


4119 Connocticut Avenue (Suburbs), Washington, D, C. 


Six now buildings, especially designed. Cottage plan 
—boys and masters live together. Splendid gymnasium 
and athletic field. Athletics directed by competent 
coach. Complete, illustrated catalog of either College 
veces > oid or U, 8. Academy Preparatory Course. 


Be a Magician'cive shows 


Earn money. Send stamp for large (beautifully illns- 
trated) 1920 catalogue which contains —— for 
home and stage use; novelties, puzzles and j 

OAKS MAGICAL CO., Dept. 517 OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


SS 
“ "99 
BETTER THAN THE MOVIES” *°7:8,*¢* 
Let EL FASINATOR ean E ou, 
For kids from 8 to 80 years. BY THE HOUR. 
pix Kind kinds, gil different. Mo for 1, t ibe ir 2, 20¢ for 4, ae 
end co n, t iy arm or money orders 
MAZEORAIT, 030 Uakword Brae Chicawe: Tie 


MYSTIFY YOUR FRIENDS 


May, 1920 


No. 260. Dropped Vowels. 
Tbwrthwthnwlvdthwrkikmdnssnthbrn,. (A 
| quotation from Coleridge.) 

| New York, N. Y. KOMEC, 


No, 261. Punctuation Problem, 


i!not that it it is 


Cheltenham, Pa, MR. E. 


No. 262. Dry Ale. 

A college ale; a cabbage ale; an auction 
ale; a large package ale; a sweet singing 
ale ; 
| ale; a healthy ale; a blubber ale. 
Worcester, Mass, PUZ L, HED. 


SelfFillerPen 


$1.50 White Top $1.50 


No. 263. Patlindrome. 
A leper, dirty, old and poor, 
Called yésterday at our Eve’s door, 
Eve vowed she’d no assistance give, 
But Robert said: “Live and let live; 
R-P-L-V-L-U-E-E-E-E-U-L-V-L-P-R.” 
New Haven, Conn. NOIT AWL. 


2 Safety Clipin Cap, 25c Extra 


A real man’s pen—a first 
‘quality self filler sold at a 
price boys can afford. 
14K gold pen point, iridium 
tipped — fine — medium — 
coarse—will fit every hand. 


Fully guaranteed against any defect 


No, 264. Stair Steps. 

(Six letter words; 
of each word are the first three letters of 
the next word): 

A slave; a fish; a day; a city (0.); a 
barber (rare); a color (yellowish or red- 
dish brown) ; to mollify; whole; angry; to 
perform; a band for the hair; a missive ; 
a ring on a harness pad; 
ing; a side dish; 


of material or workmanship, includ- one who deals in ice; brave; a bird; a| 
° : place where provisions are sold, 
ing the 14x gold pen point. Waxahachie, Tex. JOB CADY. 
Harpster, Ill. A. D. CEIVER. 


At dealers, or mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of $1.50 


No. 265, Mineral Chess, 
° Mito Te NO eT DAL 
The Evans Self Filler Pen Co. NUTPHYEBA 
t- Cob 8 ee Re 
40 x. AIRE. MTAGTAOT 
. OP RR: ty DNAAK 
. A SB N.O-L A Y 
Dept, A, Waterloo, lowa oo. aS ee Oo 
Using the king’s move—one place in any 
direction, up, down, to right or left or 
Send at once for free prospectus! diagonally—find at least 20 #£minerals. 


Get posted now for Spring, Summer, 
n 


FR 2 E Fall. I want serious minded boys 


in every section iicqeabar butterflies, insects, for_me, 
Many wanted for museums and collections: Good 


Special prize for best list of minerals. List 


them alphabetically. 


bd 
ww 
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that that is is that that is not is not is 


a valley ale; a windy ale; a narrative | 


the last three letters 


to delay; glow- | 
to reverberate; the pick; | 
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LII\ YouMay Overloo 
“The MostImportant 
Equipment 


In selecting equipment for your bike, do not 
forget to get a SEISS HORN. You can depend 
upon SEISS HORNS to respond to your need for 


a warning signal at the most critical moment. 


eo 


Cry 


a 


Ua 


For your own safety, as well as for the safety 


of others, you should have your bike equipped 
with a SEISS HORN. 


A SEISS HORN is your best “friend” in con- 
gested traffic, because it will warn everyone near 
you of your presence. 


In order that you might ride with even a 
greater degree of safety, we have prepared a 


SAFETY CHART and SIGNAL 
CODE. Write 


for it now— 
it is free. 


Ride a bike — it 
makes for health 
and pleasure. Good 
equipment is econ- 
omy. It pays in 
the long run to buy 
the best. A hom 
is very important. 
Do not be satisfied 
with any other than 
a SEISS HORN. 
Seiss Horns are 
Bray "“——they 
add to the 4 sta 


ance of the 
There is a SEISS HORN for every vehicle—Motor 


$1.75 Model “B” 
Handsome—All Black Enamel, 
Like Illustration. 
$1.25 Model “N-B” 
Same Without Bell. 
Other Models, 30c - 50c - 75c 


le, 


prices, Work is simple, fascinating, instructive, profit- Gerry, N. Y. TROTA., Automobile, Truck, Motor Beat and Juvenile Vebic 
able, but Poeun some sti ney. My linstructicns ape get 4 Hallow ell, Me. T. B. SHURE. 

, i ing and contain " con * 
attracting, capturing. preparing, pack valuable ones. The small New Yor kK, Nw Xd, PETE, Write for descriptive folders. 
cost will be refunded after we do business, even if only $5 worth. 
Send at once for FREE prospectus before sending any specimens. ; 
Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. D-54, OCEAN PARK, CAL, Prize Offer 8. e r) 

Neate st complete list, a book, Best an- e e1SS anu acturing 0. 
swer to No, 265, special prize. A book will 


Learn Autos and Tractors 


io Wonderful opportunities con- 
~ stantly offered trained men; 


Ass we train you thoroughly to 
“start your own business or 
pert, driver, shop foreman, etc. 
46 5000 Graduates making 
1812 E. 24th St. 
Cleveland Automobile School ctevecano" °c: 
fy TAP 
, Pat. Sept, 3rd, 1918 
7 KING AMONG THE BOYS — The 
/ scientifically made and best of work- 
p. The rubbers are elastic end 
mas teherce cafes rover 
| Only SOc, prepaid. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER (0. 


make good money as motor ex- 
good. Catalog Free. 
ZivDey greatest 50c articleon the market; 
i with plenty of pep and force, 
4 ZIP -ZIP complete, 
== Dept.87, Columbia, $.C. 


TENOR BANJ mista 


Wonderful new system of teaching note mosie by mall, To first 
ae ais,-we gives G2 sus Violin, Mandolin, 

. Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 

lutely free. _ Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no . Complete outfit free, Writenow. Noobligation, 


SUINGEALAND ScHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc.” Dept, 30,CHICAGO, LL; 
FESR Fe 
CATALOG 4s REL 

eae 


eal Play While you Pay’’ p 
)} — 7 sas with 


— 712 Jenkins Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, 


usa & 


ae 


NAVY 


ET this regulation Bagle;, page ni pi, 
with tuning slide *o 
wi Fenn Seng | of highly poll 
ece; formerly so 
ede omeaene for Bugle hk x _ 


polished aes, 


Seouts. A real bargain, sold direct from fac 


tory. Your money back if not satisfied after 10 day trial. 


FREE Book Contains Army 

and Navy neo Calls 
BLORITE INSTRUMENT HOUSE 
Dept. A, Naperville, Illinois 


be given each solver who answers twenty- 
| five puzzles corr ectly from month to month. 
/It is not necessary to solve all each time; 
send what you get. Each correct solution 
counts three. Send answers before the end 
‘of the month of publication if possible. 
Address Kappa Kappa, care of THr AMER- | 
ICAN Boy, Detroit, Mich. 


WUITA 142 Alexis Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


S655 MFG CO TOLEDO 
wy 


Answers to March Puzzles. ’ yi ‘ ’ LBS 
250. Crescite et multiplicamini. eA 
251. OUT } 
FERAL . 
LEXICON 
OB trl Of 
i, we Lok es 
LOCUS 2720 Working Plans 2 rare portraits of AU OOK 
252. 49% pK on double supplement on special su pple ment: suit able ee 
253. Amazon, Arno, Avon, Columbia, 
'Danube, Dee, Delaware, Don, Eger, Elbe, ~~ sa” 4 
Erie, Lena, Madeira, Miami, Missouri, aad i ” E. 
| Niger, Nile, North, Oder, Ohio, Orinoco, | == 


agall| fr at 
|Parana, Red, Rhine, Rhone, Saone, Save, a wi th 


Seine, Thames, Tiber, Ural, Vistula, Weser. 

254. Alas, alfalfa, alga, dash, fall, fallal, | ¥ » vee Sy Vol. 42 es a 
flag, flash, flask, gaff, gala, gall, gash, glad, | | e et Library 1s just out, 
glass, hadj, haha, a hall, hash, jageg, 5 y — be 
lash, lass, saga, salad, salal, sash, sass,| & 3 ‘ ae ( ; d B ] 
shad, shag, shah, shall, slag, slash, - ¢? oO ungai meal 

February Prize Winners, f G d Bi ds.’ 

Best list: Pop’s Son. or oo ir ou" 

Twenty-five solutions: A. D. Ceiver, 


It is a wonderful compilation of bird lore 
and bird information. BIG DOUBLE 
SUPPLEMENT WITH 20 BEAUTIFUL 


Arthur McNickle, C. J. Boehl, Coe Loe, 
Essel G,, Gerald Fenlon, Jay See, Joe Cady, 
Lynn C. Doyle, Todd, Walter D. Stockly, Jr. 


Honorable mention for complete lists: AND CORRECT. DESIGNS—all specially 
A. D. Ceiver, Alvan McDowell, Caesar, made by artists who know birds. _ (Not 
'Carroll White, Cherokee, C. J. Boehl, Cliff is like th hy desi in bird. 
Cook, David T. Owen, Dixie Kid, Donald | one is like the other good designs in bird- 
Field, Egghead, Eiggam, Eric Glass, Essel house catalogs.) Also in this volume you 
G., I, Z Lee Dunn, Forest Spangenburg, will find 


Fos Forus, Gekone, George Hankinson, 
George Sparling, Gerald Fenlon, Gerald 
Magee, Goebel Kelley, G. Rome T., Harold 
Ahlberg, Harold Schroeder, H. E. Stearns, 
John Donoghue, John Nason, Kid Solomon, 
Lewis Nowlan, L. Kin Spark, Lynn C. 
Doyle, Mamaro, Milton Jacobowitz, M. I. | 
Rite, Mortenson, Mr. E., Mr. E. Frank, M. | 
T. Head, Noit Awl, O-O, Osaple, O. T. T. R. 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS 
with Complete Specifications. And ALSO EXTRA 
ART SUPPLEMENT, 12 x 29 inches, in FIVE 
COLORS with a total of 
3 PORTRAITS OF AUDUBON 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, two of them being 
reproductions in 5 colors of 2 rare old steel engrav- 


O. Weir Greene, Paul Penniston, Pop’ s ings, also photograph of his home and of the 
Son, Prof. Fundity, Puz L. Dure, Puzzle- Statuetohismemory. ALSO 
Ah} vitchski, Robert Porter, Roy Kendall, 
$i | Sparkles, Theodore Platz, Thurman Gil- 5 BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS 
christ, U. Noim Brite, Walter Stockly, and 180 correct pen portraits of other birds—with 
William Westland. calls, 


Puzzle Talk, 

Some of you forget to enclose stamp for | 
answers to questions. This is necessary. 
|Five boys forgot to sign their names— 


**Your Cypress Vol. 42 is one of the most 
complete and authentic, ks on this 
subject I haveeverseen.”” Thus recently 
wrote a bird-lover who has read much. 


| Auburn, N. Y., Beaver Dam, Wis., 195 E. : 
| 168 St., N. ¥., 820 So. 16th St. Phila., and | You will be astonished and delighted with the 
Senoia, Ga. Send your names at once, and variety cf the contents of Vol. 42. And itis FREE, 


mention that they were advertised for, and 
you'll get your credit. Please be careful, 
boys. All answers count toward the twenty- | 
five, even if you do get prize for best list. 
Answers must be mailed by the last of the 
month. What is a “second letter change’’? 
someone asks, Changing the second letter 
of a word to make another word, of course ; } 
such as, clink, chink; or mash, mesh, mush. 
Another doesn’t understand a transposition. 
In a transposition the letters of one word 
are transposed to form another word; 4s, 
dash, shad; or heat, hate, Thea. A palin- 
drome reads ahead and backward alike, and 
every other letter is omitted to puzzle you. 
| Study it out, and see if you can’t make up 
a@ good one yourself, 


TTTUUTTUUUUUUTECCUUTUIOOUUMTUCUUUUHQOCUTLOTOOOUTOCOUUUUUO UU 


Send your name. Todayis 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSN. 


‘o 1293 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
<p 1293 Heard Nat'l Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The American Boy Physical Training Chart GIVEN for One 
‘New Yearly Subscription 


“It Saved Me $30.00” 


writes Edward McRoan 


Edward J. McRoan wanted to be the healthiest, best all-around 


American boy he could. 


The training he wanted was to cost $30.00. 


Then he saw an advertisement in THE AMERICAN BOY telling about 
the Physical Training Chart that Walter Camp has prepared especially for 


our boy readers. 


Ed didn’t lose a minute! 


He went right after the 


required NEW yearly subscription, got it and the chart and started in. 
Read part of his letter about a month later. 


CHEST GAIN 1% INCHES! 


‘‘The chart is a dandy. It saved me $30.00 and is well 
worth a few hours of any boy’stime. My chest gain is 
already 114 inches and neck, shoulders and even 
height show big increases. Tell Mr. Camp he is doing 
a great work through THE AMERICAN BOY.” 


Edward McRoan is only one of hundreds of boys who are gaining 
health, strength and suppleness by using THE AMERICAN BOY 
Physical Training Chart. Horace Hunter who reports gains of 1” for chest, 
16" neck, 34" shoulders and 4” thigh, says: “‘I think the training chart 


is the best that was ever published for boys. 


should have it.’’ Hunter is right! 
easy to get, and costs no money. 


Every American Boy reader 


You should have the chart. It is 


. 


GET YOUR CHART TODAY 
RAISE YOUR PHYSICAL STANDARD 


This valuable training chart, prepared by Walter Camp, the great athletic aythor- 
ity, Yale University coach, Director of Athletics at U. S. 
Naval stations and Aviation fields in war-time, includes, 
beside the fourteen specially drawn illustrations, Mr. Camp’s 
new progress record, special instructions for different sports 
and his best advice for success in athletics generally. 


To claim the chart just goto one of 
your boy friends or his parents; sell them 


a y. 
AMERICAN 


early subscription for THE 
BOY; collect and send us the 


regular price of $2.00 and ask for the 


chart, 


NOTE: 


A subscription for yourself or family, or a renewal 


subscription, will not count for the training chart. 


WALTER CAMP 


Odd Ca ’ 
Form a canoe club. We will furnish constitutions 
and by-laws. You can pick a fleet of ‘‘Old Town 
Canoes’’ from the new 1920 catalog. Thirteen grace- 
ful models pictured in natural colors. Complete 
list of accessories. All prices given. First costis 

the last—there is no upkeep to an “Old Town”. 4 

Write for free, postpaid catalog today. ¥ 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
1995 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U. S.A. 


**Ask anyone who has used it’’ ; 


Brandes Wireless Headsets 


TRIAL Brandes Wireless Headset 
sent to you on trial for 10 
OFFER days. . for any reason, 
L jou are dissatiafted, your 
back without a question. Testit 
—compare with others—for sensitive- 
neas, clearness, distance. Prove for 
yourself the fine quality,the‘‘matched 
Mag @ two diaphragms, toned 
exactly alike, strengthen the signals § 
and prevent blurring. Used by many 
U.S.Government experts, and experts 
abroad; by colleges and technical 
schools; and by professionala and 
amateurs everywhere. 
Send 4c for catalogue '*N"’ 
¢. BRANDES, Inc., Room 815, 
32 Union Sq., New York, U.S.A. 
Wireless Receiver Specialists 


NEW DOUBLE ACTION BABY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


cidental discharge impos- 
eine anlec ee: Naima paatee, 
signed Chiefly ot ee need @ pistol you 
for Seouts and * ne 


quick, as every 


Automobilists. second counts, 


Also ideal home Be grecered, to 
Hh ad. ¥ 
bre, 6 chambers H) seceld bse one: 
le iH ere is no be 
Best steel, Nickel plated. W or gafer a 
Every one tested at factory. 


by insured mail$4.50. Big Catalog Free. 
Bates Qun Company, Dept. 33, Melrose, Mass. 
mr a ct 


Quality 
First 


GEORGE 
FROST Co. 


MAKERS 
BOSTON 


Ses 
> —_ cat meee ge FN 
Ws — +t) “ ¢ : r x 2 " “aa 


pees 


R EXO MOUNTING — 
: CORNERS 
for Mounting Photoprints 
Postcards, etc., in Albums and __ 


on Mounts. no paste REQUIRED 


ARTISTIC, PERMANENT 


Ra 
*smmneet 


Se 108 
BURKE & JAMES | 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW ¥! 


Soret ereteereeennad 
F  Rexo Cameras, Films & Supplies 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 
GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


Oameras andeLenses of every description. 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Beok and Catal on 

listing hundreds of pe tebe | bargains in 
slightly used and new cameras and @ 
==y goods sold on 10 days’ Free Trial. Mone 
ack if not satisfied. You take no chances deal- 
ing withus. We have been in the photographic 
business over léyrs. Writenow. 


CO. Dept. 75, 124 $. Wabash Av. Chicago 


ey 


ce 


upplies. All 


CENTRAL CAMERA 


Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
Y 6velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
St, 20cfor6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 202 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 


Big variety Packet of Foreign Stamps from all 
over the world. Free with catalog for 2c postage. 


GRAY STAMP COMPANY 
Station E, Toronto, Canada 


100 soutkeCentratAmerca DOC 


Stamps for Approvals at Wholesale Prices. 
M. W. BELCHER, 6045 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


nurowosie Lessors FRE E 


Men—Boys, 15 or over, can easily learn Expert Motor. and 


Auto operation and construction during spare moments 
@eonssooseoe 


IN 10 WEEKS. . 
Auto and Motor Experts frequently earn MAIL 
at once to 


$40 to $90 a week 5, akiin institute 


Many open shops at _..s** Dept, R-808, Rochester, N. Y. 


their homes, o' Kindly eond me absolutely 
ii ree, containing sam- 
Send coupon immediately ¥ 11 "ievgoue im MOTOR: AND 


for FREE 
© STRUOTION as taught in 10 
- se” Weeks, spare time work, .: 
S- oo 
SONS. a WOOMNG sass bb 0UG cheb os uses bv gecbveneendeddscéecs 
* 
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Stamps in the 
Day’s News 


By RANDOLPH QUAYLE 


AST MONTH I discussed what was new 
and interesting in the sections A to H 
inclusive in Scott's 1920 catalog as 
compared with the 1919 edition. Before con- 
sidering the sections I to R inclusive this 
month, I want to supplement the April 
reference to Hungarian issues by telling of 
the new developments in this former section 
of the Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy. 

It is learned now that while the Czecho- 
Slovakian troops were in control of part of 
Hungary, about twenty-five stamps of 
Hungary’s issues of from 1914 to 1918 were 
overprinted Cesko 
Slovenska Posta; 
and also that while > 
Rumanian troops 
were invading Hun- 
gary, fourteen Hun- 
garian stamps were 
surcharged Oc up a- 
tiunea Romana B. 
Pesta 1919, the B. 
Pesta perhaps mean- 
ing Budapest. And 
after the Rumanian 
forces had retired, 
the Hungarians over- 
printed some of their 
own labels with an $(™w 
inscription reading 
“Entry of the Na- One of the New 
tional Arm y—Nov. Latvija Stamps. 

16, 1919,” these be- 
ing circulated in celebration of the Ruman- 
ian evacuation. 

In the sections I to R inclusive, we find, 
under Jugo-Slavia, 216 varieties, quite a 
collection in itself. Of these, 101 were for 
use in Croatia-Slavonia and 25 for use in 
Carniola, the others apparently having been 
issued for the country generally. These are 
odd names, but when you study European 
history in the future you will come across 
them—and then you may recall that you 
first heard them spoken of on this page! 


J NDER LATVIJA (variously called Lat- 
via, Lettland and Lettonia) we find 61 
varieties chronicled, including such classi- 
fications as “advertisements on backs” and 
“printed on both ‘sides” and “maps on 
backs” and “paper with ruled lines.” And 
since the catalogue has made its appear- 
ance, I learn that Latvija has issued a new 
series—large stamps in new designs (see 
illustrations)—-some of which were printed 
on the backs of unfinished Russian bank 
notes! You undoubtedly know that there 
is a shortage of paper in the United States, 
but the Government at Washington has 
been able to do something which the postal 
authorities in Latvija could not do—find 
enough paper for the printing of the peo- 
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Face and Reverse of Stamp Printed ona - 
Russian Bank Note. 


ple’s postage stamps. Think how curious 
our own adhesives would be if Uncle Sam 
should have to resort to writing paper, 
bank notes and paper already imprinted. 

I learn also that since the 1920 catalog 
appeared the discovery was made that 
while the Germans were occupying part of 
Latvija in 1919—long after the Central 
Powers had agreed to an armistice with the 
United States and Associated Powers—the 
Germans took with them stecks of Hun 
stamps of the “woman in armor” type and 
overprinted upon them, diagonally, the word 
LIBAU. The 6, 15, 20, 25 and 50 pfennig 
values were thus surcharged in red, and 
the 6, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 50 pfennig de- 
nominations in blue. These, of course, will 
be chronicled in next year’s edition. 

Under Lithuania we find listed 55 varie- 
ties of the regular issue, 8 varieties which 
are Russian stamps with surcharges, and 
12 which were put forth while Lithuania 
was under German occupation. 


POLAND presents some interesting pages. 
Here are 24 varieties known as the 
Warsaw issues, 16 of the Lublin issue, 54 
of the Cracow issues, 67 as the general 
issues, 16 under German occupation, and 12 
which Poland circulated for its offices in 
the Levand. Some months ago I described 
other Polish sets, which then were believed 
to have been issued officially; it is inter- 
esting to read in the new catalogue: 

“Local issues were made in various 
Polish cities during the German occupation. 
In the early months of the republic many 
issues were made by surcharging the Ger- 
man occupation stamps with the words 
‘Poczta Polska’ and an eagle or bars, often 
with the name of the city. So far as we 
can learn these issues were not authorized 
by the government but were made by the 
local authorities and restricted to local use. 

“In 1916 a series of stamps was issued 
for the Polish Legion and in 1917-18 the 
Polish Expeditionary Force is said to have 
used surcharged Russian stamps, The 
regularity of these issues is questioned.” 

Many of these questioned stamps are still 
being bought and sold in Europe, and prob- 
ably in our own country. It is proper that 
the catalogue upon which Americans depend 
should not chronicle them under the cir- 
cumstances. They will be listed subse- 
quently only if found to have been legiti- 
mately circulated. ‘ 

Under Russia we find listed some stamps 
which were not in the 1919 edition—fif- 
teen issued “For the Army of the North- 
west”; and 9, including some charity labels, 
“For the Army of the North.” These are 
dated 1919 and were issued probably by 
armies which were opposing the Bolsheviki., 
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Named ancient silver 
ETC cvin, 85c; Fine Copper, 
road at eee 
rrowheads, 25c; pear-Heads, 
40c; Bronze Buddha, $1.10; Cut 
Moonstone, Garnet, Topaz or Am- 
ethyst, 40c; French Croix de 
Guerre 86: Satsuma vase, 50c; 4 
var. War money 30c; Fine le 
Cent 12c; Byzantine or Bac 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
coin, rare, 30c; 1803 Ct, or 4 Ct., 


25e; 75 yr old pistol, $2; War Cts., 
5 


3 varieties, 25c; 100 year old newspaper 25c; Stone scarab, Thc; 
Ancient beads, 5 var.,20c; Wampum, 3 var., 15c; 6 diff. medals, 36¢; 
20 diff. Fi 80c; Fugio 


oreign coins, 4bc: 5 diff. 100 year old coins 
cent, 1787, *75c; N or Conn. Cent. 1787, 35c; 10 different paper 


J. 
Boney, s0c; 6 diff. Miniatures on metal, 35¢; Box_Oriental incense 


20c; ria coin, 1-10th Penn: . 15e; German E. Africa and i 
Heller, Sfor 20¢; World's menaitont coin, ibe; 2% in. Japanese coin, 
18c; Coin Premium Book, 165 pages, 28 plates, U. S. and Foreign, 


best issued, 40c; Premium kiet, 10c; Selling Lists, 2c. 
ELDER COIN & CURIO CO., 
21 W. 35th Street, New York 


How’s This 
for a TEN-CENT offer? 


“Just to Get Acquainted” 


Send only 10c and get a genuine old foreign nickel coin 
and Large Illustrated Coin Catalog with special Price 
of coins, medals, ete. 


ALL FOR TEN CENTS 
B. MAX MEHL, Numismatist, Dept. A, Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 


Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. 8. 


We offer these sets, great bargains, cheap. 
No t nm 


Bar: gain Sets est ever offered. 


45 18c; 26 Paraguay 29¢; 25 Persia 25c; 6 Reunion 6c; 
7 Siam 15c; 4 Soudan 8c; 50 Spain lic: 10 Straits 7c; 30 Sweden lle; 

00 U.S. 20e; 10 Uruguay & 0. 
rder. 


Remit tn siamps or Mone: 

MARKS STAMP CO., Dept.a, Toronto, Canada 
Varieties Foreign Stamps FREE 2c return 

60) to hold 1,200 stamps lic, 100 Variety U.8. 
Stamps for 25c. 100 Ase’d unused Stamps 22c. 


postage. Only one lot to a customer. 1,000 
MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Hinges l5c. 40 var. U. 8. etampe Jo. Album 


SPECIAL SEASON OPENER— 41 For 


20 Varieties U. 8S. Postage 186] to date; 


Album; Packet Faultiess Hinges. 10 


324 Caxton Bidg., 
Thuecesenre er itobene assed Mn Go-” CLEVELAND, ©. 


Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexican 

War Issues, Venezuela, Sal- 
vador and India Service, 10c 

Guatemala, China, etc.. ONLY - - ‘a 

Wey) Finest Approval Sheets 50% to 60%. AGENTS WANTED. Big 

ie 72-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. Established 25 yrs. 

Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 51, St. Louls, Mo. 


8 Animal Stampe; 6 N. Y. State tet 


All 1 Blank Stamp Album. 
Packet Faultless hinges. 
for lset Honduras, 2 var., unused. 


lset Nicaragua, 2 var., unused. 

1set French Colonies, 2 var., large. 

1 perforation gauge. 

OHIO STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


sets, packets and supplies, and other special ay gp 

Circul d_ offers, with I 

coc a cent: Ga ann ot om Coe Boers Oe 
GEORGE A. LINN COMPANY COLUMBUS, OHIO 


65 Different Foreign Stamps from 4201 indi ing 


65 Different Foreign Countries Australia, 
Europe, West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which 
tells you ‘‘How to make your collection of stamps 
properly’? FOR ONLY 16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Co.,Room 31, 604 Race St.,Cincinnati,O. 


STAMPS 80 iis, 7x 


lon, Java, etc., and Album « = « « 

1000 finely mixed, 40¢; 50 dif. U.8. 2503 1000 hinges 
100. Agents wanted. 50%. List Bree. I buy stamps. 
C. STEGMAN, 5946 Cote Brilliante Av., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS FREE! 4!) siferent. 


) Postage 2c. 
Large Album, l5c. 100 Var. unused 50c. 
Iilustrated Album Tic. List PREE of 

stamps at lc. 1000 stamps at %e 


each. Agents 50 per cent commission. 
QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Free Package <ouisinits s'siccpe 
on piece of cover, 


boys sending references to buy from my approvals. 
Rare cancellations and covers bought and sold. 
J. W. Hyson, 62 Beech Ave., Boston 76, Mags. 


of foreign stamps, 


s 


SPHINX of EGYPT, 8 dif.10c A &* 
10 Animal stamps 8 . .. , 22c 
Packet Hinges 10c . 5° ite 

Ask for Paragon Approvals. Nice Foreign Cover FREE. 


SIVADAH STAMP CO., 3421 Colfax “‘A’’, Denver, 


STAMPS—60 diff. for 3c Postage 


10 diff, Foreign Coins, 25c; 20 diff., 50c; Jackson or Hard 
Times Token, large, 15¢; 10 Uruguay Stamps, 10c; 12 War- 
ting Nation Stamps, 10c. Write if you do not wish Approval 
Sheets. Toledo Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


D 
stamps, photos, etc. 
world? "te j 


Magazine containing List of Members with notices, ten cents (Co! 
Membership: One Y ear—$1.00; Six M . Ee 
The Missouri Exchange, 21 Vandeventer Pi., St. Louls, Mo, 


ST AMPS! 50 All Diff! British Guiana, Cuba, China, India, 

* Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c! 100 all diff., 15¢; 1000 all diff., fine collec- 
tion in itself, $5.00; 100 diff. U. 8.,30c; 1000 hinges, 
10c. Agents wanted—50% commission. List free. 
I Buy Stamps! L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 


UNUSED STAMPS FREE 


All different including Guatemala, Para- 
uay, etc. Postage2c. 1,000 Hinges lic. 
rite forour Free Album Offer. Lists Free. 


FISK STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


United States Packet FREE! 


This monster packet contains Early Issues, Commemora- 
tives galore. Revenues, High Values, etc.,etc., or Large 
Canada Packet, many varieties—War Stamps, Maple Leaves, 
Early Iseues, etc. Your choice free. 2c postage. Big 
Catalog Free, Midland Stamp Co., Toronto, Ontario 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


1 Pack, ‘‘Oleveland’’ Hinges, 1 Pocket Album, 
All for j Perf. Gauge, 5 Spanish War Revs., 8 U. 8 


Envelopes cut. “9. ine. Columbian issue, 5 
10c. ox ar Revs., 5 Scenery Stamps. 
CROWELL STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE— 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 


3 Riga Relief, - - - We 20 Finland, - - - 2c 
4 Belgian Occupation, 8¢ 20 Iceland, « - + §X 
5 Belgium Helmets, ~ 25¢ 50 Belgium, - - - 
No two stamps alike. Remit in stamps or money order. 
Lightbowns Stamp Co., 71 Palmerston Road, Southsea, England 


3 Cents 
Postage 


BE 


S 106 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 8000 Bargains and Cou- 
| pons, Ze. Stamp Album, over 600 illustrations, with 
dates, names of countries,etc., $e. Bigger ones, 12c, 

35c, 90c, $2.00. Illustrated catalog of stamps, al) nations. 
1ée. Stp. Book 3c. Direct importers; album manvfacturers. 
4. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St., Dept. 12, BOSTON, MASS. 
Different 


BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER—51 Biren: 


acket 5 unused, China ship set, 2 scarce animal stamps, 

on ” — wa eats perforation gauge, millimetre 
and price lists. Finest approv- 

als; British Colonies, etc., large discounts. Sc. 

: 


Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. A, Fullerton Bldg., St.’ Louis, Me, 


May, 1920 
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Mark Tidd | 


(Continued from page 16) 


THE CHEATS come down perty soon and | 
pushed right through us as bold as 
brass. I guess they must have been used 
to such doings. We didn’t do anything but 
call names after them, and the boy he 
turned around and twiddled his fingers at 
us. We let them get away and didn’t throw 
a thing. They hustled down to the hotel 
and went in quick. Then, after a while, 


the show gets a present,” says the perfes- 
sor. 

“Cross your heart?’ 

The perfessor crossed it, and then we felt 
easier in our minds. He wouldn’t dast to 
do that if he wasn’t really going to do 
what he said. No telling what would hap- 
pen to a man that crossed his heart and 
then lied. I wouldn’t do it for money. 


we saw the common man come out and go 
down to the livery. Us four hustled after 
to see what happened. 

“T want to rent a team and wagon,” says 
the man to Uncle Ike. 

“To go where?” says Uncle Ike. 

“Sunfield,” says the man. 

“To carry who?” ; 

“Professor De Passy and two of us and a 
trunk.” 


We trailed the perfessor and the boy and 
the man up the street to the hotel, and 
watched them go in, and then we hung 
around till dinner talking about them and 
waiting to get another sight of them. But 
we didn’t. They stayed up in their rooms, 
practising for the show, we figured. 

Right after dinner we were on hand at 
the hall. The first interesting thing we 
saw was the man who came with the per- 
fessor, and he 
moved all the pres- 
ents out of the 
drug store window 
and took them up 
where the show 

“was going to be, 
ready for us to 
take our pick. 
Pretty soon the 
perfessor and the 
boy came along, 
and went up, and 
then it was two 
o’clock and we 
Went up, too. But 
first we made sure 
the nine kids we 
were paying for 
were there and 
that they knew 
what to pick out. 

Well, sir, the 
show started, and 
if that was an edu- 
eational show, I'd 
hate to see one that 


“Feller that jest 
give the show?’ 
says Uncle Ike. 

“The very man.” 

Uncle Ike looked 
him up and down a 
couple of times, 
and then says, 
“Mister, I’ve been 
a-drivin’ of the bus 
in this town more 
years ’n you been 
alive. It’s educat- 
in’. I know folks 
and things and 
hosses and animiles 
and tricks and 
trades. You bet. 
I’ve seen a heap of 
things in my day, 
some ornery and 
some good, but for 
plain, unvarnished, 
p'ison skunks you 
three lays a leetle 
over anythin’ I ever 
heard tell of. Any- 
Ct: Soest body that’s got the 
naturally wasn’t face to go around 
any show at all, and what there was was makin’ a livin’ by cheatin’ boys and girls, 
either fake or rotten. The perfessor made has got legs enough to walk out of this 
believe to hypnotize the boy, but a sick kit- here town. The only ride you'll git, mister, 
ten could have told he wasn’t hypnotized will be on a rail. 
at all, and he didn’t do anything anyhow The man he turned around kind of mad, 
but shut his eyes and kind of google and but kind of worried, and saw us grinning 
then wake up again and make a bow. Then at him, He says something to us, but we 
he put on girl's clothes and danced, but jest grinned and kind of backed off. 
Tallow Martin did a better dance that “Now what?” says I to Mark. 
morning when he hit his thumb with a “Got to be f-f-fair and give 
hammer. The perfessor spoke a couple of chance,” says Mark. 
pieces, and did a couple of magic tricks, “They give us a lot of chance, didn’t 
and then says the show was over. they?” says I. 

We didn’t care, It wasn’t the show that “They're different kind of f-f-folks ’n we 
was interesting us anyhow. We made be,” says Mark. “Before we got to do 
money any way you looked at it. As for anythin’, we got to give them a c-c-chance 
that, I’d as soon have got my present at to make their advertisement g-g-good. We 
the start and not stayed for the show at kin go to them and say that we ain’t been 
all. 
Just the nine kids we had paid for were p-p-presents they promised we won't do 
sore. They kind of claimed they were do- nothin’. But if they don’t—” 
ing work for us for nothing. But we “What'll we do then?” says Tallow. 
squelched that kind of talk pretty quick. ' “Plenty,” says Mark. 


none ; .“How’'ll we see ’em?” says Binney. 
foe PERFESSOR said to form in line “Go up to their room,” says Mark. 
and march through the other room, so “Maybe they won’t let us in.” , 
as not to crowd while we were selecting 


A Mistake Somewhere 


“How stupid! Someone has prepared my 
bird bath and here it is only Thursday!” 


wasn’t. 


"fem 2a 


“Then we'll have t-t-tried, and ‘it won't 
our presents, so we did. He opened the be our fault,” says Mark. - “Come on.” 
door and we marched. There stood the 
other man with a box in each hand, but WE WENT in and asked where the per- 
there wasn’t a boxing glove nor an air gun fessor’s room was, and the clerk told 
nor anything like that in sight. The kids us, and we said we was -going right up. 
at the head marched past the man, and He didn’t make any objections, so up we 
each of them took something out of one went, and rapped on the door. 
box or the other, and when I got there I “Who's there?’ says the perfessor. 
looked. One box had the kind of stick “Mark Tidd and three other boys.” 
‘cagdy you get five for a cent, and the other “What do you want?” ! : 
had cheap caramels, “Jest to talk with you a minute.’ 

“Where's the presents?” says I, “further “T’m busy.” yt 
along?’ “So be we,” says Mark. “But we ain't 
The man scowled. “This here is the too busy to give you a warnin’.’ 
presents,’’ says he. The door opened and the perfessor stuck 
“T don’t see no air ‘guns nor boxing his head out, ears and all. : 
gloves nor anything like you advertised,” “Warning about what?’ he says scowling. 
says I. *“Tt’s like this,” says Mark, “you d-d- 
“You shut up and git along,’ says he, didn’t do right by us. We spent a dollar- 
“or somethin’ ‘ll happen to you,” thirty to see your show and to get nine 
So I took a piece of candy. I was bound other kids in. You advertised good pres- 
to get that much out of it anyhow, and ents and a good show. The s-s-show was 
on I went. I was the first of our crowd a snide, and you know it. Maybe you done 
and waited down at the foot of the stairs the best you could, but if you did you b-b- 
for Mark and the rest.: You should have better find some other business than givin’ 
seen them when they came. ad? Ho! shows. But you cheated us about the pres- 
“We been d-d-done,” says Mark, and he ents. Now here’s our p-proposition. We 
looked pretty foolish. paid for t-t-thirteen tickets. You let us 
“Dollar 'n’ thirty cents,” says I. pick out thirteen presents from them real 
“Tt was a fake from beginnin’ to end,’ ones, and we won't do a t-thing, but will 
says Tallow. let you go out of town to-night. That's 
“And them kids’ll tell all over how we all. We want to be fair.” 
paid their way in,” says Binney. “Don’t you go getting sassy, young man,” 
“Let’s g-g-git out of here,” says Mark. says the perfessor, “or you'll find yourself 
He was that ashamed of himself for being in serious trouble.” 
* done that way that he wanted to hide. “The f-feller that’s goin’ to be in trouble 
: t I want to know,” says I, “is what ain’t me,” says Mark. 
‘become of the real presents.” “You dare threaten me?” 
“What good would it do if you knew?" “Mister,” says Mark, “if the king of 
gays Tallow. _ England was to cheat me 1-like you done, 
“Say,” says Binneys “let’s git all the I’d threaten him—and I'd keep my threat.” 
kids to wait for the perfessor to come “You git out of here,’ says the perfessor, 
down, and then jest plaster him with cab- “Then you Ww-won't give us our t-t-thir- 
bage stumps and sich. Maybe we could git teen presents?” 
holt of some eggs that nobody wants.” “Certainly not. We advertised to give 
_ ‘That sounded pretty good, but Mark says presents, and we gave them—candy to each 

_ to wait a minute while he thinks about it. purchaser of a ticket. We didn’t say what 

_ “There ain't any t-t-train out of town till presents. If you were so foolish as to be-| 

4 says he. lieve we could give away those things you 

“hohe H saw in the window for a ten-cent ticket, 

g “The only way they kin git away from why that’s your lookout.” 

here is to d-drive,” “You wanted us to believe that,” says | 
“Sure.” Mark. 

“Then you skin down and see Uncle Ike “How do you know?’ says the perfessor. 

Bond and fix it so’s he won't rent ’em a “Thirteen presents,” says Mark. 

rig,’ says Mark. “Not a smell,” says the perfessor, “and | 
Well, when he said that I knew he had you better go away and stop bothering me.” | 

an idea stewing, so I scooted off to the “Last c-chance,” says Mark. 

livery barn and found Uncle Ike and told “Git,” says the perfessor, so we turned 
him what had happened and how we had around and went back down the stairs. 

been done, and Uncle Ike was mad. He “Charlie,” says Mark to the hotel clerk, 
wanted to také his horsewhip right up to “you better git your m-m-money before you 
the place and lick the perfessor for us, but feed them show fellers very hearty. Bet 


I told him all Mark wanted was for him not they’re stronger on eatin’ than they be pay- | 


in’ for what they've et.” 
“You leave it to me,’ says Charlie. 
“And now,” says I, “what next?’ 
Mark kind of wrinkled his nose. “The 
perfessor’s goin’ to give them presents to me 


to rent the show a Trig. 

“I wouldn’t rent them fellers nothin’,”’ 
says Uncle Ike. “I wouldn’t trust sich men 
with a rat out-of my corn crib. Yow tell 
Mark Tidd he needn’t to worry a mite.” 

So I went back to where the crowd was 
waiting for the perfessor to come down. to do it betwixt this and midnight. 
They didn't know what they were going to Come on, we got to git busy.” 
do, but they wanted to do something. All 
it needed was for somebody to start it, and 
there’d have been some fun. 


PUUVAAYUOSUU OOS OTEU EGU CU UTA OUAD EEA ET ETE eee 


(To be concluded in the June number of 
THE AMERICAN Boy.) ; 


So we weren’t sore about the show. t-t-treated fair, and if they give us the | 


more’n willingly,” he says, ‘and he’s goin’ | 
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|| ‘Lhis is the sign that.identifies 
| dealers showing the Eveready 

DayloTQOOO Contest 
‘Picture. look for this 
\ sign_on dealers’ 


TUNGSTEN : 
BATTERIES i caries 
MAZDA BULBS windows~ 


ont} 
NI TA A ar Lol ol LLL Te OR ER OL ET ON eH 


Ser ar ater enerei Ox ecet ol TE TS AT AIIS OL 4 DN OS ON TE Ow we 


another 


Three Thousand j@?~ 
Doliars For 


- 


*10000“InCashPrizes 


6 b d YO U ? 1 First Prize $3000 
ome oO y. e 1 Second Prize 1000 
3 Prizes—$500 each 1500 

4 Prizes—$250 each -1000 

: 5 Prizes—$200 each 1000 

HREE thousand dollars in cash 10 Prinse—$i00ench’ 08 

for one person; a thousand dollars 10 Prizes—$ 50 each 500 

20 Prizes—$ 25 each 500 

for another; five hundred for each of 50 Prizes—$ 10 each 500 
three other people and ninety-nine 104 Prizes Total $10,000 


other cash prizes two hundred to ten 
dollars. Ten thousand dollars in 
all! How much for YOU? 


This latest Eveready Daylo Contest will 
break all contest records. Anyone may enter 
—it costs nothing; there is no obligation of 
any kind. Men, women, boys and girls all 
have equal chances for any of the 104 cash 
prizes. 

On June Ist, Daylo dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada will display the 
new Daylo contest Picture in their windows. 
Go to the store of a Daylo dealer and study 
the picture. Secure a contest blank, which 
the dealer will give you, and write on it what 


Answers will be judged 
by the editors of “LIFE” 
and contestants must abide 
by their judgment, 

If two or more contest- 
ants submit the identical 
answer selected by the 
judges for any prize, the 
full amount of the prize | 
will be paid to each. 


Contest begins June 1, 
1920, and ends Midnight, 
August 1, 1920. Postmarks . 
on letters will determine if 
letter has been mailed be- | 
fore close of contest. 


Answers must contain, , 


not more than 12 words. _ 
Hyphenated words count. as . 


* 


you think the letter says. Use 12 words or one word. mY 7 
less. For the best answer that conforms to Complain ieneees Sir | 
the contest rules, the winner will receive are printed on Contest). | 


Blank. Ask Daylo — =‘. 
dealers for . 
them. 


$3000.00 in cash. 


Get an early look at the picture. Submit as 
many answers as you wish. Contest 
blanks are free at all Daylo dealers. All 
answers must be mailed before mid- 
night,August Ist, 1920. 
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PUBLIC SALE 


of Standard First Quality Gov’t 
Goods From Cancelled 


DON'T SEND A PENNY! 


Simply mail name, if GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
youwantthisofficialleague Ask for big catalog 120 today 
baseball, fielder’s glove Army Shirts. $2.60 


Army Mess Plates 
Army Breeches 


25 


and professional mask. 2.50 


= Top quality tennis 6.00 

se rackets, fishing out- 4.50 

fits, Eastman kodaks, gold Gillette Army Ponchos 1.00 

razors, watches for boys, girls, men and pened pe! . Me 

women given away for a little spare Tanto —— oa 8 Tomas 
time work! Real DOLLARS IN CASH, eed oll othus tina Sut die 


too! Be the first in your locality to repre- utdoor use 


sentus. Answer quick, a postal will do. “== 
U. S. A. Candy MAKERS, Dept. 6-A, 36 S. State St., CHICAGO 


Learn How to 


WRESTLE 


SEND l0c FOR ARMY & NAVY 
CATALOG—120—AND BUY AT 
AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
245 West 42d St., New York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters. 


Tr know! th e " he: 
Learn bow to throw and handle big mon with = 3 
|. All taught tn our course of lessons, and illustrated 
with hundreds of charte and acteal photographs 


Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch 


Parmer Burns, *‘the grand old man of the mat,"’ taught Franks 
Gotch, the Wertd’s ) alihe knew ahout ting, 80 Goteh 
both will now teach you ci wi physic: i Culture 


doronce What une, Goons thio wonterfulosures et of iscrame, Wirity 
je wha! he i we erful course 
re age. +} | ‘of of lessons. 


your 5 one postcard or letter 
00 our fine absolutely free,— no obligation of 
, Asplendid book on wrestling and physical culture. Write” 


Farmer Burns School of Wrestling 1635 Ramge Bldg. , Omaha 


Remarkable Bargain! 


Boy Scout Sh 
A $3. 75 Shoe fer $298 


No. X102—Boys’ sizes 1 to 
5/2, Made over the famous 
Munson Army last, of 
sturdy wax elk Jeather, with 
chrome leather scout tip—re- 
inforcing toes, and prevent- 
ing scuffing out. il filled 
soles resist heat or water ; 
tongues sewed up sides 
keep out dirt. The most 
durable, pliable, com- 
fortable of shoes 


PECIAL fabrics, exclusive pat- ’ 
terns, many colors—and every .gar- 
ment cut full for its size are some of the 
good features about Honor Bright 
waists, shirts, and play suits. © ee 
Your storekeeper should have these,waists, 


shirts and play suits in stock. Ifnothe can order 
them for you from our Nekrest distributor. 


_ RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 West Monroe Street, 
; Chicago, Illinois FY 


s 


Big Book of Shoe Barges ter ; 
United StoresCo..Box451,Lancaster, Pa. 


’ personal 


Electrica 


electrical industries. 


positions and promotions 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 
chanical Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install 
wiring and test electrical machinery. Course with diploma 


complete 
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You Can Make Money, Too 


Here is the latest list of Leaders 
among AMERICAN BOY subscribers 
who belong to the Selling Feam. The 
Team is composed of boys who read 
THE AMERICAN BOY; who love 
it enough to help Headquarters i in Detroit 
start new boys, too. ‘These boys have 
earned honorable mention by their Joyal 
work and the results they have won. 


Leaders of the Team 


George E. Pelton, New York 
Lyle S. Motley, Virginia 
Dennis Canada, Mississippi 
Lockett Coleman, Maine 
Howard Severe, Maryland 
Hardin Littell, New York 
Tom Alexander, Florida 


It’s a close race all the time. Pelton 
just leads Motley by one new subscriber 
secured. But Motley sent two in his 
last order and tomorrow may see him 
leading. Dennis Canada and Coleman 
are tied for third place! The last three 
fellows are tied for fourth and all three 
ate only one subscription behind the third 
place record! 

All over the country other boys have 
started to catch the Team Leaders, Some 
members have done splendid work and 
we look for their names high up in the 
list within a month. 


He Made $3.70 


in Four Hours 


Howard Severe wins special mention. 
He sold eight new subscriptions in four 
hours! ‘That’s fast work—the fastest 
yet reported. Howard’s profits in com- 
mission and bonus money were $3.70 in 
those four hours. Nearly $1.00 an hour! 
You see, Selling Team boys make money 
and they help their own friend, THE 
‘AMERICAN BOY, while earning and 
learning to sell. 


It’s Your Turn Now 


AMERICAN BOY Headquarters 
calls you to come out for the Team. It’s 
not too hard for you! The Team mem- 
bers say their orders are easily secured by 
lending copies to new boys. They soon 
get interested and want to subscribe. All 
the time the Team Manager will stand 
by you; ay ges you real sales training and 


elp. 


Put Your Name and State 
on the Leader List 


Come on—get into the game! If you 
already are a Team Member, come in 
from the outfield. Get on the active list 
and go after the Leaders. You know 
boys who ought to be subscribing. Have 
you tried? ‘Tell me about it. 


If you aren’t a Selling Team member, do this: 
Get one NEW subscriber; (not a member of 
your — collect we Two Dollars and send 

quarters. Your cash commission 
eens” Ca be sent at once and your train- 


tog Doe today! Send the 
NEW subscription to 
Manager, Selling Team 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


604 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Engineerin 


Over 3,000 men trained. 
equip 
hall, laboratories, shops. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
312 TAKOMA AVE. 


| LEARN to be a WATCHMAKER 


Fine trade commanding a good salary. Posi- 

na ready for every graduate. Largest — 

e 

jefelry, | 

rec! clock work, | 
optics nd_ other fine 

instrument repa‘ ir Tuition rea- 


Bm senna oe wate isa $5, 000,- | 


best school in America. 


teach watch work, 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
EP dtd Eo DS a Dept. 


PLAY 


Dialogs, Speakers, 


T.% DENISON &CO., Dept.59 . 


Get Intothe Game! 


No Trouble 
“Tommy Tucker is the worst 
boy in school, Harry, and I 


| want you to keep as far away 


‘sponded the Grouch. 


/east even a side- 


men with training are in de- 
mand, For more than a quarter 
of a century, this achool has 
been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 


Condensed course in Electrical | 
enables grad- 
uates to se- 
eure good 

Practical Klec- 


“Have you ever been on the firing line?” 

“Sure; only last week my boss stood us 
all in line, and I was the first one he fired.” 

“And were you ever rewarded for brav- 
ery?” 

“Oh, yaas.” 

“Did you get the iron cross?” 

“Nope.” 

“The Victoria Cross?” 

“Naw; I got the Maltese cross.” 

“How did you get the Maltese cross?” 

“T stepped on her tail!” 


from him as you possibly can.” 

“I do, Mother. He stays at 
the head of the class most of 
the time.” 


Absent-minded Father 


“Now perhaps you'll realize 
how naughty you were to-er- 
to-er—let me see, what am [I 
spanking you for?” 


When Properly Pressed 


“Oh, well!’’ said the Old 
Fogy. “Clothes do not make 
the man!” 

‘Don’t you believe it,” re- 

“Suits 
have made many a lawyer.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


someone else.” 
The Other Man: 
isn’t Jones.” 


“T am, This 
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Useless 


“Do you want the court to understand, va 
he said, “that you refuse to renew your 


| dog license?” 


“VYessah, but—” 

“We want no ‘but.’ You must renew the 
license or be fined. You know that it ex- 
pired on January first, don’t you?” 

“Yessah; so did de dog, sah,” 


An All-around Dog 


Nip Harper says that when he takes his 
double-barrel shotgun to go hunting, Tow- 
ser refuses to be stampeded by trees hang- 
ing full of squirrels and would hunt nothing 
but quail. When he 
takes up his rifle, 
then the sagacious 
animal will not 


long glance ata 
quail, but gives his 
whole attention to 
squirrels. When 
Nip takes up his 
club, neither squir- 
rels nor quail can 
secure any atten- 
tion from Towser. 
He has eyes for 
rabbits only. And 
the other day, 
when Nip took his 
pole and fishing 
tackle to go fishing 
awhile, Towser 
i gave a demonstra- 
tion heretofore un- 
known to his curri- 
culum. He went to 
work industriously 
digging up tht 
ground in search of 
fishing worms. 


The Old Cure 


“Discovered a suspicious looking 
character burying a treasure— 
probably stolen. 


In One Year 


Thoroughly | 
ped fireproof dormitories, dining 


Free catalog. 28th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


illinois 


For Boy Scouts, Cam FireGirls, 
For the Home or School Room, 
Monologs, 
cay ces Entertainments, 


i tations, Tableaux, Games, 
Drills. How to Stage a Wier. Catalogue Free. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A rural editor 
received this ques- 
tion from one of his 
| readers: 
| "What is the 
matter with my 
hens? Every morn- 
ing I find one of 
them laid out stiff 
/-and cold on the 
| henhouse floor.” 

Next day this an- 
swer duly ap- 
peared : 

“Your fowls are 
‘suffering from 
|} death. It is an old 
| complaint. The only 
treatment that we 
|can_ prescribe is 
| burial.” 


and decided to 
investigate, 


Be Patient 

Ed: “Have you forgotten you owe me 
five dollars?” 

Ned: ‘No, not yet. 
T will.” 


Give me time, and 


Needed Chains 


“The boat’s rocking badly; are you gonna 
sleep on deck to-night?” 

“Yes; if I can get hold of some ashes.” 

“Ashes?” 

“Sure—to keep from skidding.’ —Judge. 


Behind the Times 


Rover: “I haven’t seen a bone in a dog's 
age, brother. I wonder what is up?” 
Nero: “Meat, you poor boob! Why, I 


became a vegetarian more than two months 
ago.” 
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; Crusty 
Binks: “The under crust to that chicken 
pie you brought me was abominably tough.” 
Waiter: “There wasn’t any under crust 
to that pie, sir; it was served on a paper 
plate and you've eaten it.” 


Patient 


Urchin: “Guv’nor, can I have one of 
those apples?” 

Farmer: ‘Why, 
four months yet.” 

Urchin: “Oh, that’s all right! 
no hurry, I'll wait.” 


they won't be ripe for 
I ain’t in 


Dangerous 


Grocery Man: “Pat, do you like apples?” 

Pat: “Shure, sor, Oi wouldn’t ate an 
apple for the world.” 

Grocery Man: “Why, how is that?” 

Pat: “Ough! didn’t me old mother die of 
appleplexy ?”" 


From the Diary of Hawkshaw Quack. 


shovel 


ee eS 


I couldn’t find 
value—it’s very 


Beirne ge 


i ‘Mires. 


After he departed, I gota 


but after digging all afternoon, 
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Intelligent 
“Does this parrot swear?” 
“No, mum. But he’s a bright bird, mum. 
Wouldn't take ’im long to learn.” 


Not So Tame 


“ello, old man, had any luck shooting?” 

“T should say I did! I shot seventeen 
ducks in one day,” 

“Were they wild?’ 

“Well—no—not exactly; but the farmer 
who owned them was.” 


Overlooked 


“William,” said Mother 
severely, “there were two 
pieces of cake in the pantry 
this morning, and now there 
is only one. How does this 
happen?” 

“T don't know,” said William, 
regretfully. “It must have 
been so dark that I didn’t see 
the other piece.” 


Obedient 

“T can’t imagine why old 
Smith should be so angry with 
his son. The boy did just what 
he was told.” 

“What was that?” 

“His father told him to go 
out and find an opening, and 
the next thing he sent his 
father word he was in a hole.” 


ts 


The Literal Salesman 
“May I change this shirt at 


this counter?” 
“No, sir. You'll find the 


dressing room at the rear of 


A Difference the store.” 
Stranger (short - sighted) : The Pup—"Potato vinés ought to have hind legs, so 
“Hullo! Jones. You look like they could scratch the boas off of chemantess.” On the Wing 


Just because a fellow’s pig- 
eon-toed and chicken-hearted 
doesn’t say that he’s a bird.— 
Pennsylvania Froth. 


Rewarded 


“Just look at that rooster,” remarked the 
duck; “since he’s begun crowing he’s had 
his statue placed on the top of the barn.” 
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Give Him Time | 


Teacher: “Do you know the population 
of New York?” 

“Not all of them, ma’am, but then we've 
only lived here two years.” 


When Theodore Roosevelt was police com- 
missioner of New York he asked an ap- 
plicant for a position on the force: “If you . 
were ordered to 
disperse a mob 
what would you 
do?” 

“Pass around the 
hat, sir,” was the 
reply, . 


Hard Luck 


“No,” wept Percy 
Poorguy, “T cannot 
complain of my 
father’s treatment. 
The attitude toward 
me which he con- 
stantly maintains 
in his letters is one 
of unremitting kind- 
ness.” — Michigan 
Gargoyle, 


Why the Rush? 
Fan (late arrival, 
out of breath): 
“What's the score? or 
Pan: “Nothing to 
nothing.” 
‘*Good 


Fan: 
game, eh?” 

‘TT don’t 
It hasn't 


Pan: 
started yet.” 


Verbal Dust 


There is a cer- 
tain long-suffering 
father whose nerves 
sometimes give way 
under questions 
from his talkative 
eight-year-old son. 

“Dad,” said the 
youngster, just as 
the old man settled 
down for a perusal 
of his newspaper, 
“Dad, am I made of 
dust?” 

“T think not,” re- 
sponded the unhap- 
py parent, “other- 
wise you would dry 
up once in a while.” 
—Houston Post. 


know. 


WJ : 


anything of 
mysterious.”’ 
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Car. 


But, now the Motor Wheel is all ready for you and 
what is more you can attach it to Dad’s favorite old bike. 


It will please your Dad to have you use the bike he 
rode and that is just what thousands of wide awake 
boys are doing. Give it a new coat of paint, a new tire 
or two and attach it to a Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel. 
Then Zip!—you spin happily over the roads, up the hills 
and off to the open country. 


The fellow who owns a Briggs & Stratton Motor 
Wheel is to be envied, since he rides at will with no more 
effort-than is required to steer the bicycle and to ac- 
_celerate or retard the speed. 


The Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel can be attached 
to any bicycle (old or new) and provides power to speed 
over the roads at 25 miles an hour, yet it can be throttled 
down to maneuver carefully the most congested traffic. 


Use the Bike Dad Rode 


OUR Dad had a lot of fun with his bicycle—more 
fun in fact, than he has today with his costly Motor 
Yet when Dad rode the bicycle, The Briggs & 
Stratton Motor Wheel had not been invented. 
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RIGGS & STRATION 
MOTOR WHEEL 


100 Miles Per Gé¢ 


Many hustling boys have made the 
pay for itself in a very short time as the 
sive merchants in every city, town and 
pay liberally for the services of a t 
Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel. 


Everyone readily admits that the 
all the ‘“‘pep”’ a fellow wants when he 
where in a hurry since “brute force” jj 
“‘let’s go”’ its slogan. 


We want every boy in Amé 
about the Motor Wheel and the 
Flyer too, so if you will write us 
am a boy and want to know al] 
Wheel,’’ we will send you a dandy 
Wheel and Flyer.’ (Ask for A 
peachy /—and you can show it to 
terested. He will like the Motor 


BRIGGS & STRATTON MOTOR' 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPAN Y~MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE 
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How to get the 


ARM summer days are almost here. 

Real, live American boys from now on 
will spend as much time out-of-doors as they 
can—not loafing around, but looking for 
clean, upbuilding fun. 


Swimming, fishing, long hikes into the country 
—don’t you wish you could start out today? 


Best of all, wherever you go you can take 

so your trusty Daisy. Put up a target on 
r perhaps a bottle or an old tin can 
st. You will have to practice to 
ime, but it’s worth the work to 


ck shot. 


vou have a 
thould have 
Looks just 
pistol, and 
of water 
's, or sent 
cenvs. 


“ ¥ 


., Managers, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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% 3 2 Daf at the o 
Old Swimmman' Hole” 
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most fun out of 


your Summer Days 


Millions of American boys have had their first 
lessons in. marksmanship with a Daisy Air 
Rifle. For over 30 years, it has been the 
favorite rifle for American boys. Looks just 
like a real hunting rifle, shoots as straight, but 
is safe because it shoots with compressed air 
instead of powder. Talk it over with your 
father—probably he had a Daisy when he 
was a boy. 

The Military Daisy, 50 shot repeater, looks 
surprisingly like the guns our boys carried 
“over there,” with a strap and femovable 
bayonet, - - - - $5.00 


The Daisy Pump Gun, 50 shot repeater, same 
pump action as found in the highest type of 
modern. hunting rifles, - - $5.00 


Other models, $1.00 to $4.00. Your dealer will show you the Daisy 
line, or any model sent direct from factory on receipt of price. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Plymouth, Michigan 


Southern Representatives : 
Louis Williams & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


